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What  the  “Bargain-Hunters”  Wanted 

The  Story  of  a  New  York  Merchants 
Important  Discovery 


(‘■■gTBjWlO  YOU  ev’er  hit  the  department-store 
Rnji  “bargain-sale”?  It’s  a  sure  thing  that 
lots  of  US  do.  We  may  laugh  about 
our  getting  excited  over  those  stun¬ 
ning  mark-downs.  But  it’s  human  nature  to 
love  a  “bargain.”  And  even  if  at  second 
thought  we  may  realize  that  a  bargain-sale  is 
apt  to  be  a  gamble,  we  can’t  always  resist  the 
scramble. 

But  here  is  a  new  instance. 

Recently  a  New  York  department-store 
proprietor  thought  he  w’ould  study  the 
bargain-day  rush  as  a  human  problem. 

Asking  Them  to  Write  It  Down 

So,  for  a  week,  he  ran  in  his  daily  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  newspapers  a  request  that  his 
patrons  write  down  and  send  him  a  list  of  the 
things  they  would  like  to  have  him  put  out  on 
bargain  days. 

Of  course  he  got  a  cargo  of  replies.  They 
covered  all  the  things  he  sold  and  many  that 
he  didn’t. 

But  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  suggestions 
were  for  articles  that  are  nationally  advertised. 


That  is,  for  such  articles  as  are  advertised* 
in  the  magazines. 

It  was  an  eye-opener  for  him.  He  admitted 
frankly  that  he  hadn’t  realized  how  deep  down 
in  the  human  mind  are  the  desires  for  the^ 
things  people  continually  see  advertised  in 
their  favorite  magazines.  | 

The  Difference  Between  the  Goods 

Like  other  storekeepers,  he  sells  many 
articles  at  the  same  price  as  the  nationally  | 
advertise  articles,  but  on  which  he  can  makea  j 
bigger  profit  because  he  can  buy  them  cheaper,  j 

For  the  nationally  advertised  goods  ha\-e  I 
their  maker’s  name  up>on  them  and  they  haa  I 
to  keep  up  to  a  standard  of  value.  But  many  { 
of  the  goods  which  don’t  carry  their  maker’s  ^ 
brand  may  be  inferior  stuff  though  they  seem  j 
as  fine.  I 

So  the  merchant  often  likes  to  push  the  sale  I 
of  his  unadvertised  goods  (because  he  can 
make  more  on  them),  although  he  also  sells 
the  nationally  advertised  goods  because  his  , 
customers  ask  for  them. 

But  here,  in  this  New  York  department- 

{Read  the  rest  of  this  on  page  4) 
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store,  the  proprietor  found  that  even  his 
bargain-hunters  had  a  canny  mind  for  the 
known  values  of  nationally  advertised  goods. 
The  vote  was  ninety  per  cent,  in  their  favor. 

It  was  a  big  discovery  for  him. 

But  he  ought  to  have  known  it  before. 
Every  merchant  ought  to  know  it  and  trade 
on  it. 

Nationally  advertised  goods  have  the  long 
end  with  the  customer — if  he  is  left  to  choose 
for  himself. 

For  the  advertised  goods  have  the  pro\'ed 
value. 

A  food,  a  soap,  a  musical  instrument,  a 
razor,  an  automobile,  a  brand  of  wearing 
apparel,  simply  can’t  go  on  advertising,  year 
after  year,  unless  it  has  a  rock-bottom  value- 

No  Hiding 

It  can’t  stand  on  froth.  It  can’t  continue  to 
work  on  pretense.  Its  continued  presence  as 
an  advertised  product  in  the  national  maga¬ 
zines  is,  in  general,  a  demonstration  that  its 
price  is  based  on  a  substantial  value. 

The  op>en-to-the-world  trade-mark  of  an 


advertising  manufacturer  is  the  symbol  of 
sincerity.  It  means  that  he  is  not  ashamed 
of  his  goods.  It  signifies  that  his  honor  is  , 
involved.  It  tells  us  that  he  has  a  standard  - 
for  his  goods,  year  in  and  year  out,  whidi 
doesn’t  deteriorate.  ^  ' 

Advertising  is  a  Mortgage  to  the  Public 

His  advertising  means  that  he  gives  the 
public  a  mortgage  on  his  business.  For  the' 
public  will  detect  him  if  he  “scamps”  his 
work.  If  he  loses  the  public’s  good-will  he 
has  to  wind  up.  * 

This  is  the  right  way  to  look  at  advertising,  j 
Make  every  allowance  for  its  imperfectimi. 
Adnjit  that  now  and  then  a  “wolf  in  sheep’s  • 
clothing”  may  slip  in  unbeknownst.  Yet  in  I 
the  main  the  men  who  advertise  in  such  a  ^ 
magazine  as  Everybody’s  have  staked  their  ^ 
success  on  straight  work.  ‘ 

When  they  hitch  their  names  to  their  ■ 
products,  they  simply  have  to  live  up  to  their  ^ 
word — or  they  go  broke. 

They  blow  their  own  horn.  But  we  like^ 
the  music,  for  it  has  a  true  ring. 
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The  Railread  Timekeeper  •/  America 


Over  one-half  of  the  Railroad  Men  of  America 
on  roads  maintaining  Official  Time  Inspection 
carry  The  Hamilton  Watch. 


This  fact  should  mean  something  to  the 
man  who  is  thinking  of  buying  a  better  watch. 
It  proves  that  wherever  accuracy  is  vital,  the 
Hamilton  is  the  generally  accepted  standard — 
the  choice  of  the  majority. 


Write  for 

**The  Timekeeper** 

We  ask  those  interested  in  the  purchase  of  a  fine  watch 
to  read  our  book,  “The  Timekeeper.”  It  pictures  and 
describes  all  Hamilton  Models. 

The  Hamilton  Watch  is  made  in  standard  sizes  for 
men  and  women  and  is  sold  by  leading  jewelers  every¬ 
where  at  S38.50  to  $150.00  for  complete  watches, 
timed  and  adjusted  in  the  cases  at  the  factory.  In 
some  models,  movements  only  may  be  purchased,  so 
that  you  can  own  a  Hamilton  W atch,  using  your  present 
watch  case,  at  a  cost  of  $12.25  and  upward.  Ask  your 
jeweler.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

The  Hamilton  12-Size  shown  on  this  page  is  sold  complete  only — 
timed  and  adjusted  in  the  case  at  the  factory.  It  is  a  marvelously  accu¬ 
rate  timekeeper  and  the  thinnest  watch  of  its  class  made  in  America. 

Hamilton  Watch  Company,  Dept.  B,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


“The 

Nebraska  Limited”  ( 

(Rock  Island  Lines)  runs  on 


Hamilton  Time 


Schedules  are  as  fast  today  in 
the  business  world  as  on  railroads. 
Minutes  are  precious.  The  man  whose 
watch  is  inaccurate  is  handicapped.  Catching 
trains,  keeping  appointments  or  getting  off  corre¬ 
spondence  is  difficult  for  the  man  who  has  to  say : 
“What,  is  it  that  late;  my  watch  must  be  slow !  ” 


Bnflnccr  W.  GalUcber  (at 
bottom)  and  Fireman  Pri^ 
Belford,  of  the  **Nebraslca 
Limited.**  the  fait  Rock  liland 
lines  train  between  Cbicaro 
and  Omaha.  Both  these  men 
base  used  Hamilton  Watcbe» 
for  a  long  time. 
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AT  HOME 
Become  an  LL.B. 

Tho  Only  Law  School 
of  Urn  Kind  In  Amofloa 

Special  and  Exclusive  Features 


AdMiaUtraties  Aaer&eu  Seheel  ef  Cerree^eadeeee 

Engineering— Business-  Law 

For  over  IS  year*  the  Awrrlwie  Srheel  has  specialised  In  teachin^al 
branches  of  B««lnfva  ane  law  by  mail.  It  is  now  recof- 

niaed  as  •••  eC  the  larfert  cdneetlenal  Inetitetlees  In  the  werM  and  to 
efficiency  is  acknowl^^ed  by  business  and  professional  nten  of  On 
hitrhest  type.  Its  courses  and  consulting  department  are  made  use  of  hf 
college  ffradtutes  teekins  special  trainins.  by  engineers  and  lawycn 
n  ishine  to  polish  np  on  particular  lines  and  by  thousands  of  young  met 
who  have  obtained  from  this  school  their  entire  business  or  professiooai 
training.  Write  for  CEI^ERAL  BriXETlS  and  special  informatMNt  it. 
garding  the  course  you  are  interested  In. 

Amorican  School  of  Corrospondonc* 

5771  Dr«x«l  Avmim  Chicago,  U.S.Ai 


ONLY  f  cegnlaea  reeldent  lew  echeel  in  ttoe  United  Stwtea 
conferring  Degree  ef  Dcchelor  ef  Lews  LL.D.— toy  cerre- 

epondence.  ()nLY  law  school  In  U.  S.  coDductlng  standard 

realdent  actoeel  and  giving  same  Inntrnctian,  toy  nsalt. 
ONLY  law  school  giving  ever  CSO  cteee-reem  lectnrea  to  Its 
extenalen  atwdenta.  Only  law  school  giving  a  full  S- 
year.  University  Law  Ceiiiee,  toy  nsail,  having  an  ectnal 
faenity  of  over  30  prandnant  lawyers,  (3  of  whom  are  Asst, 
o.-...,.  ... -  Ijj  *etlve  practice.  Only  law 


UnltM  States'  Attorneys)  _ _ _ _  _ ,  _ 

school  In  existence  giving  Complete  Cenree  In  Oratory  end 
Pntollc  Speaking,  In  conjunction  with  Its  law  course. 
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The  Hamilton  College  of  I 
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***  ‘”*1 L  Ohf  Decree  lachelor  of  Law,  LLB. 

arhtst.  °-*y  he  wtfl*^  COT  a  Diploaia  Of  Cerlificale 
eefve  fell  credit  for  all  work  done  by  mall.  Our  resident 
school  Is  racogelaad  by  all  standard  law  schools  In  the 
United  States. 


Tiurs  ALI.  WK  HS>T  TO  SMIW 
Now,  we  wUI  ..t  give  you  any  ,r..S  yrl. 
— or  a  lot  of  Ire.  itMlI  if  you  answer  this  ad 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rlrh  la  a  wrrL 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  develop  your  talru; 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  eat* 
■*.rj.  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  with  6  rents 
In  stamps  for  ,«rtl.ll.  .1  rartMus  and  laafls 
l.sMB  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 

TIE  ».  L  EVtliS  SCHOOl  Of  (UTOO^IH 
333  M  Mf..  OcsrlMf.  I. 


School  Highly 
Endorsed 


And  recommended  by  Oov* 
emmewt  (Hfidcle,  Duel* 
nccs  Men,  Noted  Lawyers 

FrM  Ltctvre  Roan  to  Studenl  and  students,  we  have  as 
•V.  Otkrr  Lair  School  Can  Use  «;u<lents  a  number  of  prac- 
Tkis  Illustration 

ates  of  recognised  law  col¬ 
leges)  who  are  now  saming  their  Degree  LL.B.  A  Probate 
Judge  (one  of  our  students)  says:  "I  am  delighted  with  the 
course  prescribed  and  your  method  of  teacblng  law.  It  Is  far 
In  advance  of  what  I  expected  to  receive.” 

I.ii,  lilirnrv  FBFF  This  library  consists  of  12  volumes  of 
aairiiy  rwa^ij  books,  used  In  conjunr- 

tlon  with  our  riass-room  lectures.  These  law  books,  it  pur¬ 
chased  at  retail,  would  cost  almost  oue-halt  the  cost  of  our 
entire  3  year  course. 


I  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 


Price  and  Terms 

Including  the  Law  LHtrary, 

osrar  4S0  Clasa-Rapm 

Lacturwa,  Cowrsa  In  Or- 


BE  A  PROFESSIONAL  MAN 


UNIVERSmr  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  BT  MAIL  prepares  yoa  tabacemi 

Banker  Ortifled  Public  Accountant  Advcrtlecr 

Broker  Corporate  Secretary  Credit  Mon 

Accountant  Factory  Accountant  Manufacturer 

Coat  Accountant  Auditor  Mendinnt 

BuBliiem  Organiser  Saleaman  Real  Fjitate  Broker 

IndicAtethe  Prolession  yo«i  %Mthto  enter  in  writing!  for  book  B.  which 
sent  on  re<)iiest  tot^ether  with  full  infonnation  regarding  your  (articular  neetk  ! 
Address.  Dent.  B.  FNIVKRSAI.  BCSIKESS  INSTITVTE,  Ine. 


plaf ,  is  considerably  le.sa 

than  the  tuition  alow  of  Tliaaa  12  Valumaa  ara  Fraa 

any  resident  law  school,  to  Studanta 

and  Is  no  more  than  that  charged  by  the  many  make<«hlft 
law  courses  (issuing  diplomas.  certlAcates.  etc.)  now  offered 
the  public.  The  terms  of  payment  are  aa  aaay  that  the 
course  is  within  reach  of  all. 


lIlBStrateg  Prospecte  Free 

aur  dolma.  Send  today  and  get  the  complete  story — all  ttoa 
facta — then  judge  for  yourself.  A  postal  will  do.  Theanswer* 
Ing  of  this  ad  may  mean  the  tumlag  palat  la  your  earaar. 


Short-Story  W  riting 

A  courM  of  forty  leMont  in  the  hirtory*  form,  ttruo* 
ture,  and  writing  of  the  Short  Story,  U^ht  by  J.  Bery 
ksvawela.  Editor  Llpplocott  ■  Magazine,  ihrfront 
hundred  Home  Stud}/  C<mrtet  under  profn-ort 
tn  Jiarrardn  BrowitComeU  and  leading  coUegei* 
Sld-pago  eataloa  ftroe.  Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

D.,L  34S,  S,riagf>.U,  Maas. _ 
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WHITE  FIVE  PASSENGER  SIX 
Electrically  Self-Started  and  Lighted 
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THE  WHITE  SIX 

Electrically  Started  and  Lighted— Left- Side  Drive 

The  purchaser  of  a  high-priced  car  has  the  right  to 
expect  superior  design  and  equipment  as  well  as  superior 
material  and  workmanship. 

The  White  was  the  first  Six  to  introduce  left-side  drive, 
and  today  presents  this  logical  method  of  control  in  its  most 
desirable  form — with  right-hand  operation  of  the  gear-lever. 

The  White  was  the  first  Six  to  incorporate  in  its  equip¬ 
ment  an  electrical  starting  and  lighting  system.  The  White 
Electrical  System  is  designed  and  built  by  The  White  Com¬ 
pany,  in  The  White  Factory,  especially  for  White  Cars. 
The  White  is  the  only  Six  today  equipped  with  an  electrical 
system  that  is  manufactured  by  an  automobile  company 
especially  for  its  own  product. 

Gasoline  Motor  Cars,  Trucks  and  Taxicabs 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Sixtu-Jifih  Year 


ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 


ROCKFORD,  ILX.. 

First  rank.  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Broad  culture,  with 
elective  vocational  courses  that  fit  for  life  and  for 
self-support.  Faculty  in  close  touch  with  the  siris. 
Chosen  body  of  students.  Health  and  safety  para¬ 
mount.  Pure  air,  pure  artesian  water,  fine  campus. 
New  fire-proof  dormitory,  electric  light,  steam  heat. 
Good  table.  Catalogue.  Box  106. 

JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


Swarthmore  Preparatory 

School  Swarthmof,  Pa. 

F.leven  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Location,  unsurpassed  for 
healthfulness  and  suburban  beauty.  No  saloons;  no  factories.  A 
small  college  town  affording  unusual  opportunities  for  real  education. 
Cliaracter  building  the  first  consideration.  Cost  of  board  and  tuition 
from  January  6th,  ISIS,  to  close  of  school  year,  FMO;  from  mid-year 
February  6th,  191S,  $260.  Catalogues  and  full  information  on  request. 

Arthur  H.  Tomlinson,  Headmaster. 


Randolph  Military  Academy 

Morriatowii,  New  Jersey 

Select  Home  School  limited  to  100  Students 
Prepares  boys  and  young  men  from  8  to  20  years  of  age  for  the 
Universities.  CkiUeges,  Government  Academies  and  Business.  The 
Ideal  lomtion,  complete  equipment  and  organisation,  together  with 
the  quality  of  the  student  body  of  this  school,  afford  exceptional 
advantages.  Each  cadet's  entire  time  Is  employed  In  some  useful 
occupation  Literary  SocleUes,  Monthly  School  Paper.  Athletic 
Teams  and  Horseback  Riding  assist  In  stimulating  cadets'  Interest 
In  their  work.  Rates  8150  per  quarter. 

Address  the  Supertntendent  for  Catalogue. 

Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Germantown. 

Walnut  Lane  School  for  Girls 

Citv  and  country’  school.  Attractive  home  and  social  life.  General, 
college  prerarator)’,  spmal  and  high  school  graduate  courses.  Voice, 
ptano,  an,  dom^tic  science,  sewing.  Basketball,  tennis  and  horse¬ 
back  nding.  Miss  S.  Edna  Johnston.  A.  B.,  Principal. 


Learn  a  Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a  good  invtiuc  and  position  for  life. 

For  seventeen  years  we  have  successfully  Uu>;ht 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

PlMtn-EafravInf  ud  Three-Caiar  Wark 
Our  graduates  earn  820  to  $50  a  week.  kVe  assist 
them  to  seeure  these  positions.  Learn  Ims  you. can  be¬ 
come  siiccesafiil.  Terms  easj — living  inexpensive.  Write  foe 
catalogue — NOW ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGR.APHY 
946  Wabash  .Xxeiiue.  Effingham,  Illinois 


St.  Jolui’a  School 
Prcparatary 


Verbeck  Hall 
lays  8  la  M 


Manlius  Schools- 

M.ANLIL'S.  N.  Y. 

Most  successful  appllcatioo  of  the  military’  principle  to 
preparation  for  college,  technical  school  or  business.  The 
opening  of  the  new  and  modern  Verbeck  Hall  building 
In  January'  creates  a  limited  number  of  vacancies  in  both 
schools.  Next  term  begins  January  8,  1913.  For  circular 
address 

lEM.  VERBECK.  President 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN’S  COLLEG 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST 

If  you  are  choosing  a  coIleg[e  after  Christmas,  we  present 
special  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Expression  and  Home 
Economics.  Special  Courses  begin  January  ^h.  Unusual 
advantages  in  Public  School  Music — Ideal  Home  Life, 


trained.  Enter  any  time.  For  catalog  address 

Prmtident  Marker,  Box  B,  Jaekeonville,  III. 


Pennsylvania.  Ogontz  School  P.  O.  Box  h. 

Ogontz  School  for  Young  Ladies 

Twenty  minutes  from  Philadelphia.  Tlie  late  Mr.  Jay  Cooke’U 
fine  property.  Park  of  65  acres.  The  social  and  family  fife 
is  a  distinguishing  feature.  Catalone  and  views  on  request.  d 
Miss  A.  A.  Sutherland.  PiinciiaL  • 


Sutherland,  I^nciiaL 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 

Connected  with  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman'l 
Empire  Theatre  and 

1  DRAMATIC  ARTS  I 

FOLNDED  IM  ISS4 

Companies 

FRANKLIN  H.  SARfXMT 
Proident 

For  Catalogue  and  In 
THE  SECRETARY,  ROOM  ISI,  C 

ormation,  apply  to 
ARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  TORI 

The  University  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

Mg  iBMf  offers  SSO  ciMs-rooa  eounea  to  non-reetdefA 
I  otadMta.  On*  may  thna  do  part  work  for  a  Back* 

alor’a  decree.  Riemantary  couraea  io  many  eab* 
filing  ioeta.  otoare  for  TeaclMre,  Writers.  Acenontanta, 
S I  U  wM  I  Bakers.  &iaineaa  Meo.  Miniators,  Social  Workeca* 
Bi^o  any  timo. 

U.of  C.  (Div. S  )  Chicago.  III. 


THE  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF 

SECRETARIES 

The  only  school  in  America  which  makes  Secretarial  Train¬ 
ing  a  sp^ialty.  The  Ciirricnlum  includes  McEwan’s  Short¬ 
hand,  Typewriting,  Cultural  Course  (English  Literature, 
Article  Writing).  Secretarial  duties  and  Accounts. 

The  instruction  is  efficient  and  thorough;  the  standard  of 
the  school  high! 


foOvER  McEWAN.  Head  Master | 

Dept.  E.  _  _  1 

509  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York' 

Secretarial  work  is  plea.sant,  responsible  and  well  paid. 
Our  course  enables  any  bright,  ambitious  young  2 
young  woman  to  graduate  from  routine  stenography  to  the 
nigh-salaried  positions  of  the  confidential  business  or  social 
secretary.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Write  for  onr 
prospectus  today.  ^ 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


stop  Forgetting! 


LANGUAGES 


CORTINA-PHONE 


! Tjp^YS  TO  BE  AN  ARTIST 


EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


New  York  City,  63  Kjist  TTtli  Street. 

The  Finch  School  A  boarding  and  day  school  for  girls 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  corresponding  to  college, 
which  develops  individuality,  cultivates  the  human  interests  and 
sympathies,  and  is  abreast  of  modem  thought. 

Pennsylvania,  Kennett  Square,  Hox  700. 
r^Aarrrnft  Ini’ l*«ys.  Prepares  for  all  colleges  and 

OCnOOl  technical  schools.  Manual  training.  One 
teacher  to  six  boys.  Estate  of  llayard  Taylor.  New  (iymnasiuni. 
Swimming  pool.  Expert  athletic  supervision.  Electric  light,  steam 
heat,  spring  water.  Illustrated  citalogue. 

_ _ _ Jes.se  Evans  Piiiliis,  A.  M.  Princi|>al. 


attend  no  stammerini;  school  till  you  hear  from  me.  1. arrest 
stammering  school  in  the  world,  employing  the  adxanced 
natural  method.  My  metho<l  has  successfully  treated  me 
tiid  thousands  of  others  during  the  past  nine  years.  No 
^  time-beating.  If  let  run.  stammering  will  wreck  your  life's 
h^nness  and  handicap  your  endeavors.  Beautiful  M  page  book  and 
Special  Kate  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

tottfe  iMari  htt..  -Wtstem  Sdwal  hr  Sla—erefs,  lie..  >1 1  First  St..  Whraakff  .Wb. 


“No  nurse  can  afford  to  be  without  the  course.'* 

— Martha  E.  Bare,  Har/er,  Kan.,  (fertrait) 

WOULD  you  adopt  the  most  attractive  pro¬ 
fession  open  to  women  today— a  profession 
that  will  be  of  advantage  to  you,  whether  you 
practice  it  or  not?  Then  let  us  teach  you  to 
become  a  nurse. 

Thousands  of  our  graduates,  without  previous 
experience,  are  today  earning  1 10  to  $25  a  week. 

Write  for  “How  I  Became  a  Nurse"  and  our 
Year  Book,  explaining  our  correspondence  and 
home  practice  method;  370  pages  with  the 
experiences  of  our  graduates. 

4S  specimen  Ussnt  papes  sent  free  to  all  enquirers 

The  Chantauqua  School  of  Nursing 

281  Main  SI.  Eleventh  Year  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Thousands  have  been  successfully 
treated  under  iny  instruction.  Es- 
tiMished  sixteen  years,  l-argest. 
best  equipped  and  most  successful  school  for  stammerers  in 
the  wortd.  Endorsed  everywhere.  Trial  lesson  explaining 
Home  Instruction,  also  2«i0-|yage  book  **  The  Ori^n  and 
Treatment  of  Stammering."  with  good  advice,  FREE. 
George  Andrew  Lewis.  Adelaide  St..  Detroit,  Mich. 


NO  MORE 


at  Home 


aLmwyoif  ■■■■  ■  ■  D^loma 

We  make  yoor  home  a  uniTerslty.  Leadlog  Correspondence  Law  Coarsn 
Is  America— recognized  by  resident  colleges.  New  text,  specially  prepared  by 
ao  Deans  and  Univ.  law  school  teachers.  We  guarantee  to  coach  free  any 
equate  failing  to  pass  bar  examination.  Soeclal  Business  Law-Course. 
^^Legaliy  trained  men  always  succeed.*'  Over  10,000  students  enroll^ 
Begin  now.  Htsv  terms.  Cstslog  and  Particulars  Free. 

U  SALLE  EXTENSION  UNiyERSTTY,  Dept.  3311  Chicago,  lU. 


(flt^ruiaii— F  rc^nrli-  LiigllMli 
Italian— Spa  iiUh 
any  other  language  learne<l  c]uickly  and 
isily  by  the  Cortina- Fhone  Method  at 
home.  Write  for  free  booklet 

B 'today:  easy  payment  plan. 

Cortina  Acadeny  of  Laatoafes 

NOS  Hrees  Rslldlag, 


In  the  New  Profession 

Thousands  of  men  needed.  The  New  Profession 
that  is  paying  big  money  wants  you  and  needs  you.  Here 
is  your  opportunity  to  get  into  it.  Don't  leave  yoiir  pres¬ 
ent  employment.  Learn  at  home  during  your  spare  time. 

Be  a  Meter  Engineer  [Special 

ter  Engineering  is  now  in  its  infancy.  T^e  Fora  limitM time 
electrical  stations  must  have  Meter  Engin-  ®re  making  a 
eera.  They  are  paying  big  money  for  them,  special  reduced 
Thousands  of  positions  are  now  open.  A  pnceotierinorder 
wonderful  opportunity  for  men  of  all  ages. 

A  $3,000  Job  for  Yon  g'- tn^a. 

eering  is  one  of  the  best  paying  professions  Write  tw  full  par- 
in  the  industry.  Hundred  of  men  making  ticulars  at  once. 


CIVIL  SERVICE 


PMittona  are  very  dealrable.  Good  Rslary,  short  hour*,  easy 
work,  pleasant  surroundings,  life  positions,  steady  work,  thirty 
2ft'  »“<i  thirty  days  sick  leave  annually  with  pay. 

«Ul)2  appointments  made  last  year.  No  political  pull  needed, 
wmmon  school  education  sufBclent.  Must  be  18  years  or  over. 
Foil  Information  about  how  to  secure  these  positions  and 
questions  used  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  free. 

COlimHAN  CORRESPOWDEWCE  COllECE,  WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


V 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


SHORTHAND  cfl 

^  IN  30  DAYS 


k 


e  MiOiDiely  ^arantee  to  teach  tborthand  complete  lo 
only  thirty  dayt.  ion  can  learn  in  ipare  time  In  vonrown 
matter  where  jon  live.  No  need  to  apend  months 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 


and  let  me  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  You  can  J 
earn  $10.00  to $135.00 or  more  |ter  week,  as  illtistrator  Ju 

or  cartoonist.  My  practical  system  erf*  personal  in-  ^  ] 
dividual  lessons  by  mail  will  develop  your  talent,  ^ 

Fifteen  years'  successful  w*ork  for  newspapers 
and  maf^aaines  qualiA«  me  to  teach  you. 

Send  me  your  sketch  df  Governor  Wilson  with  tc 
In  stamps  and  I  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate,  also  ^ 
collection  of  <lrawinKS  showini;  |)ossibilities  for  YO«J.  ^ 

THE  LANDON  SCHOOL  2d'SSSSS3  V. 

14M  Schofield  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


WRITE 
US  A 
STORY 


C  ARTOOMISTS 


To  Sefl  M  CoBnissiofl— 2c  (o  5c  a  word. 

MSS.  read,  criticiaed.  revised,  and  typed  Story* 
Writing  and  «fournallam  uught  by  ntail. 
Free  bix)klet.  ••Writing  for  Profit,**  tells 
how,  gives  |Mt>of.  National  Prem  Aaaoda* 
tion.  Dept.  87,  Indlanapolln,  Ind. 


EARN  wfli^ 


Vie  teach  you  bow  by  mail.  Send  for  our  free  booklet,  ••Money  In 
Draavlng**;  Rives  the  proof.  Established  18M.  The  National 
Prena  AnaoHatlon,  Dopt.  87,  Indianapolis,  Jnd. 


STUDY 

LAW 

AT 

HOME 


lteIlKLlTU»lTmiTT.l»0»  I.Wtt  —  f. 

■  M  ■  ■  gL^adlMKUiwSeli^ 

■  ■■■  In Cerr*spo«d»«c« 

■  ■■  UU  InstnictleR 

■  ■■  MM  Ks«.  109S 

■  ^g  ^g  Prepare,  for  the  Bar. 
m  m  Three  Coareeai  College, 

m  Poct^Oredute  and  Bait- 
nee*  law.  Clane,  begin 
each  month.  Send  for  catalog  girtng  ralee  tor  ad- 
mlaslon  to  the  bar  of  the  eeTatal  States. 

Tht  SraatMl  CMTMpMdMM  Lm  SckMl  Is  ths  VarM 


Eaoea’TT  stuid'V' 

SHORTHAND 


roc.  V  y ^ 


The  oldret  and  moat  aarreHafnl  achfxtl 
in  the  world,  teaching  law  by  the  corre¬ 
spondence  plan,  will  send  P'ree  its  beautiful 
catalog  and  testimonials  showing  how 
thousands  of  ambitious  men,  through  its 
Regular  College  Coiirae,  becante  success¬ 
ful  practitioners,  and  how  other  thonaands 
rlinibetl  to  roiniuanding  buaineaa  po- 
aitiona  by  taking  The  Bnaineaa  Law 
Conrae.  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

THE  SPRUUE  CORRESrOHOEHCE  SCROOl  OF  U« 

851  American  Building  Detroit,  MIrb. 


f  the  Complimentary  Tu  It  l. 

Credit  Certificate  wo  glra 
you  frea. 

This  $100  Tuition 
Credit  FREE! 


A  tremendous — positively  tremendous 
offer  for  the  ambitions  man.  Get  your  tuition  in 
a  great  law  school  i>ositively  without  a  cent  of 
cost  to  you.  On  this  offer  you  learn  the  law  right 
at  homo.  This  $100  complimentary  tuition  credit 
pictured  here  is— for  a  limited  time— FREE. 

Offer  Expires  in  30  Days 


So  write  at  ooce.  We  expect  to  withdraw  this 
offer  siwolately  in  80  days.  Be  one  of  the  few  locky 
onee  to  get  thli  three  yean’  complete ooaree  In  Amer> 
Ica'e  leaning  home  etudy  Inw  echool.  The  only  CMt  to 
Bcholanbip  etudents  ie  tor  text  and  postage.  Send 
the  coupon  this  eery  minute. 

Learn  Law  Right 

JR  J,  BJ  _ _ _  In  your  spare  time 

gVOlIlK  leamlaw  justly  well 


Ment  nnlvenlty.  Oraduate  correapondeace  atudepta 
hold  highest  recorda— are  moat  aucoeiafnl  la  pa^iag 
t>arexamiaationa.  Ooiime  covers  tame  gronad  as  HAr-> 
▼ard,  ColiuDbla«  Michigan  aad  lead^iag  law  schools 
of  coaatry.  WeOuaranteet  To  coach  free  aay  sta- 
deat  failing  to  psaa  bar  eiamiaatioa  la  any  Male* 


Mall  This  Coupon 


rmm  VgggeV  complimentary  ^  FREE 

tuition  credit  ^ 

for  tlOO  cover  In  g  regular  wuwwsiendhbl 

three  years’  course  of  In-  ^  COUPON 
structlon  now  absolutely  ^ 

students  expected— so  hur-  ^ 

ry.  tend  coupon  for  cats-  ^  Manhattan  Building, 

log  and  full  information.  ^  I>ept.Ii31t  Chicaga 

Mo  obligations.  jF  Oentlemen*  Without  any 

AMBriewB  Tap  JF  obligations  or  expense  ob  me. 

■BilCaR  cor-  ^  please  mail  your  catalogue  snd 
rOSDOSdORCO  particulars  of  free  tuitioa 

ScbOOlsrLW  y  offer-all  free. 


offer— ull  free. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Nanio 


QUEEN  OF  SHEBA’S  VISIT  TO  KING  SOLOMON 

The  Queen  of  Sheba’s  Visit  to  King  Solomon  is  one  of  the  most  famous  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  beautiful  picture  shown  herewith  from  Ridpath’s  History  illustrates  but  oneevent  of  all  the  thousands  in  the  com¬ 
plete  work.  Truly  it  may  be  said  of  the  merits  of  this  History  as  was  said  of  the  splendor  of  King  Solomon’s  Court: 
“The  half  has  never  been  told.’’  All  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  are  embrace  in  the  worlcffamed  publication 

Ridpath’s  Hisforym  World 

EVERYBODY'S  readers  are  offered  one  more  opportunity  to  place  this  splendid 

History  in  their  homes.  We  will  mail  our  beautiful  40-page  free  booklet  of  sample  pages  to  all  interested  in 
our  offer,  and  without  any  obligation  to  buy.  A  coupon  for  your  convenience  is  printed  in  the  corner  of  this 
advertisement.  We  offer  the  remaining  sets,  brand  new,  down  to  date,  beautifully  bound  in  half  morocco. 

At  a  VERY  LOW  PRICE  and  on  EASY  TERMS 

We  will  name  our  price  only  in  dfrect  letters  to  those  sending  us  the  Coupon  below. 

Tear  oH  the  Coupon,  write  name  and  address  plainly,  and  mall  to  us  now  before  you  forget  It. 

Dr.  Ridpath  is  dead,  his  work  is  done,  but  his  widow  derives  her  support  from  his  history,  and  to  print  our 
price  broadcast,  for  the  sake  of  more  quickly  selling  these  few  sets,  would  cause  great  injury  to  future  tales. 


President 

McKinley 

HnifI  i  am 
miliar  with  Rid- 
patirs  History, 
and  cordially  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to 
the  people  gen¬ 
erally.’’ 

William 
J.  Bryan 

H  n  y  a:  “Dr. 
Ridpath’s  His- 
tor)'  is  a  lasting 
monument  to  the 
author's  intellU 

Sence  and  in* 
ustry.” 

Bishop 

Vincent 

iuiyH:''Ridpath  s 
History  is  a  per¬ 
manent  college 
chair  of  general 
history  in  one's 
own  house.’’ 


Free 


the  World  - 


2000 

Pictures 

4000 


Masshre  ^ 
Volaines"* 


Paget 


FREE 


RIurAiH  inrows  me  nianiie  ot  peraonaiiiy  over  me  oia  neroes  oi  nisiorj. Wettem 
Alexander  is  there — patriot,  warrior,  statesman,  diplomat— crowning  the y^/^Newtpaper 
glory  of  Grecian  history.  Xerxes  from  his  mountain  platform  sees  ^ 

Themistocles,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  Greek  ships,  smash  his  Persian  fleet  of  over  a  thousand  yl,  1^  otVtK 

sail  and  help  to  mold  the  language  in  which  this  paragraph  is  written.  Rome  perches  Nero  upon  .  n«»rhom  8t 

the  greatest  throne  on  earth,  and  so  sets  up  a  txtor  madman’s  name  to  stand  for  countless  centuries  /  ohicam  llL 

as  the  sy-nonym  of  savage  cruelty.  Napoleon  fights  Waterloo  again  under  your  very  eyes,  and  reels  X  yu  v,awv, 

before  the  iron  fact  that  at  last  the  end  of  his  gilded  dream  lias  come.  Bismarck  is  there— gruff,  PW 

overbearing,  a  giant  pugilist  in  the  diplomatic  ring— laughing  with  grim  disdain  at  France  • 

which  says :  “You  shall  not.”  Washington  is  there,  “foursquare  to  all  winds,”  grave,  / 

thourttful.  proof  against  the  wiles  of  British  strategy  and  the  poisoned  darts  of  false  QueJn'^EHzfbeth.  SocrltM.’c'esa; 

mends ;  clear-seeing  over  the  beads  of  his  fellow<ountrymen  and  on  into  another  .nS  shaknneare  Uianain  of  Panama 

century,  tlie  most  colossal  world-fimre  of  his  time.  Ridpath  covers  every  race,  xv!x  Canal.etc..  and  write  ineftill  particulars 
every  nation ,  every  time,  and  holds  you  spell-bound  by  its  wonderful  eloquence,  /a  x  v®®'  *!>«>»•  offrr  to  Everybody's 
Nothing  more  interesting,  instructive  and  inspiring  lias  ever  been  written.  Xj^?X  readers. 


WESTERN  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 

CHICAGO 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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:i©J  WHERE-TOrGO 


If  Coming  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


hl> 


TAUGHT 
BY  MAIL 


rtARNTO'NWTE 

AnvFRTlSEMENTS 


ATLANTIC  CITY  W.  4. 


Majestic  Hotel  &  Bath  House.  ^ 

Newest  large  Ideal  family  hotel  In  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  All  outside  rooms.  Special 
rates  for  families  A  parties.  Kor  booklet 
address  Harry  £.  Jnnr-^,  Manager. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA^ 
- - 1  HOTEL  DRISCOLL 

Faces  C.S.Capitol.  Tour- 
Favorite.  Near 
t^Qlon  Station.  Amidst 
HfcMMinW  Show  Places.  Oarage. 

llatbs  gratis.  H  u  s  1  c. 
BIBBHHc  Amer.  t2.50.  Ear.  #1  up. 
~ - SouvenirCard. 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

IS  A  DEUCHT  IN  im  WINTER  MONTHS 

Nothing  is  more  attractive  or  bene¬ 
ficial  than  being  seatwl  in  an  easy 
chair. wrapped.in  a  steamer  rug.and 

I  Mimrin/i  th#  mth  nna»  \/lMAK  frAm  An  AAffl 


**Pal»B«ack  H«tel  •**  ExeellMt  RerrioA  a4 

WMRBifclf  TAtet.  CapACitylOO.  WArmHurf  bAthiac. 
CottAKM.  Booklet.  ThroofhtrAin*.  Oaidoor  mutic. 


TTntAl  Qdvnv  “12  stories  of  solid  com- 
nOlCI  oaVUjr.  fort,**  concrete,  steel  * 
marble.  In  fashionable  shopping  district 
English  grill.  Auto  Bus.  tl-OO  up- 


and  Winter  Resorts  of 


Shortest,  quickest,  most  attractive  route. 


Get  booklets  from  W.  E.  Conkltn, 
O.E.P.  A.,  IIM  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


PTTDnPP  THE  IDEAE.  WAT. 
culture.  Send  for  Booklet 
J  J.Gsslisin  Ideal  Tours.  Box  1056X.  Pittsburg 


By  2S  experts  of  national  reputation.  Scientific  Farming  in  all 
bnmehes  for  farmers  and  prospective  farmers,  men,  women. 

- '  - ' —  Poultry,  Small-Farm  Course,  Truck,  Fruit, 

Crops,  Flowers,  Bees,  Mushrooms,  Veter- 
'  Farming,  Farm  Management, 

urc,  Wnting  for  Farm  Papers, 
IVhirh  interests  you  ? 

Valuable  Book  Absolutely  Free 
“How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay  More” 

Points  safe  way  out  for  dtv  folks,  more  profits  for  farmer.  Gives  ftets 
you  should  know  whether  fiarmer  or  not.  Get  this  free  book  to<lay  If  yon 
want  mnr*  farm  profits  or  are  tired  of  stragfltaff  hare  esbteaoe 
la  eltye  (Noagents.)  Free  sample  lesson  in  General  harming  on  request. 

AMERICAN  FARMERS  SCHOOL,  276  Imi  BUg.,  MmnhMm,  Mm. 

(Original  and  Largest  Corres^ttdence  Se hoot  0/ Farming, \ 


General  Faririing,  F 

Stock,  Dairy,  SoH'-,  i _ 

inary,  Farm  Bookkeepirg,  Dr 
Coui^  for  Teachers  of  A=ricu 
Greenhouse  Mauageroent,  etc. 
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India  Paper  Editioni 

Webster’s 


Universal  Dictionary 

This  dictionary  la  not  published  by  the  original  pub¬ 
lishers  ol  Webster’s  Dictionary  or  by  their  successors. 

Webster’s  Universal  Dictionary,  complete  and  unabridged,  printed  on  India  paper  is  a  new  work. 
It  contains  no  supplement.  Every  word  in  this  dictionary  is  to  be  found  in  its  proper  alphabetical 
place.  This  New  India  Paper  Edition  is  the  greatest  innovation  in  the  history  of  book  making. 
The  exclamation  of  everyone  is:  “Why  has  it  never  been  done  before?”  The  most  usable  book  in 
the  English  language  has  heretofore  been  so  heavy  and  cumbersome  in  handling  that  it  was  a  task 
to  use  it.  Who  has  not  wished  for  a  dictionary  in  a  more  handy  form  when  lugging  the  heavy, 
cumbersome  unabridged  dictionary  from  the  library,  or  holding  it  in  one’s  lap?  All  this  is  forever 
eliminated  by  the  printing  of  this  complete  work  on  India  paper.  Read  our  offer  below. 


OM  Style  Edition  Weight  15  lbs.  India  Paper  Edition  Weight  Wz  lbs. 


Asters 

dIJI^ersal. 

fa 

_ _ 

•u'Homwnvt 

P 

'V  ' 

wveigni  a«>  rounds 


15  Books  In  One 

1.  Complete  Dictionary  of 
tile  English  Language 

2.  Modem  Gazetteer  of 
the  World 

3.  Dictionary  of  Authors 
with  Titles  of  Works 

4.  Dictionary  of  Noted 
Names  in  Fiction 

5.  Dictionary  of  Foreign 
Words  and  Phrases 

6.  Dictionary  of  Scripture 
Proper  Names 

7.  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Latin  Proper  Names 

8.  Dictionary  of  Abbreyi- 
ations  and  Contractions 

9.  Pronouncing  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Biography 

10.  Signs  and  Symbols 
Used  in  Writing  and 
Printing 

11.  Marks  Used  in  Proof¬ 
reading 

.  12.  Values  of  Standard 

Foreign  Coins 

In.  13.  List  of  Amended 

*•«**  Diction  and 

- - pages  How  to  Correct  It 

aBr-.e_B.«  lk  \  '  15.  Complete  AtUs  of  the 

Weight  2  Pounds  world.  64  Maps 


Special  Approval  Offer 

TV'E  will  enter  your  order  for  this  beautiful  India  paper 
'' ''  Dictionary,  bound  in  full  Russia  leather,  and  ship  for 
your  examination,  for  a  payment  of  Si.oo  on  approval  and 
S3.00  per  month  thereafter  for  five  months,  until  our 
Special  Approval  Offer  Price  of  $16.00  is  paid.  This  is 
but  little  more  than  the  price  of  one  of  the  old  style  editions 
1  of  Webster’s  Universal  Dictionary  printed  on  plain  book 
paper,  although  the  manufacturing  cost  is  almost  double. 

'  This  price  is  strictly  limited  to  the  small  edition  now  being 
;  printed.  Mail  application  promptly, 

I  Approval  Order 


India  Paper  Edition 

WEBSTER’S  UNIVERS.AL  DICTIONARY, 
”  complete  and  unabridged  printed  on  India 
paper,  is  just  issuing  from  the  press.  1  here  are  only  a 
few  paper  mills  in  the  world  equipped  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  India  paper,  and  our  importation  is 
direct  from  England.  The  complete  Dictionary 
of  3.205  pages,  bound  in  Russia  leather,  makes  a 
wlume  only  one  and  one-half  inches  thick.  This 
beautiful  India  paper  edition  is  so  light  that  you  can 
hold  the  complete  work  in  one  hand  while  turning  the 
leaves  with  the  other  as  you  would  a  magazine.  The  illus* 
tration  shows  the  dictionary  printed  on  regular  book  pa¬ 
per,  full  leather  binding,  ana  the  same  work  with  the 
same  number  of  pages  printed  on  India  paper.  Take 
your  choice. 

This  advance  offer  It  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  pub¬ 
lic  prefer  the  India  paper,  to  that  we  may  determine  the 
quantity  of  India  i>aper  to  buy  when  we  come  to  print  the  next 
r-cuUr  edition.  In  this  advance  offer  by  mall  a  very 
eubttanHal  saving  may  be  had  by  our  cuttomera  eince  no 
atent't  commiatton  or  dealer'#  profit  will  be  involved  in  the 
tranaaction. 


The  KIveralde  Publishing  Co.,  ! 

Marquette  Building,  Chicago.  1-3 

Please  ship  for  my  eiamlnatlon  Webster's  Ifniversal  Dictionary, 
India  Paper  Edition,  patent  thumb  index,  bound  In  full  Russia  leather.  It 
after  five  days'  examination  1  am  entirety  satisfied  with  the  work.  I  will 
send  you  $1.00  as  first  payment  and  fS.OO  per  month  thereafter  for  five 
months  until  your  Special  Approval  Offer  Price  ol  |16.00  it  pa 
If  not  satisfactory  I  will  notify  you  within  fire  days  and  return  to  you 
soon  as  I  receive  shipping  ii^uctioas.  A  discount  oi  5  per  cent,  will 
allowed  customers  who  temit  cash  with  order.  Money  refunded  if  vedu 
is  unsatisfactory. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Address _ 


§78?' 
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“T.TEMBAROM” 

By  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 


>23  ^ 

FRNICES  HOOGSON  BUI^ 


4  “You  are  a  very  fortunate 
young  man.  Allow  me  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you.” 

4  He  did  not  look  particularly 
pleaeed,  though  he  extended  hi* 
hand  and  shook  Tembarom’a  po¬ 
litely. 

4  “You  have,  through  your 
father's  distant  relationship,  in¬ 
herited  a  very  magnificent  prop¬ 
erty  —  seventy  thousand  pounds 
a  year.” 

^  “Well,”  said  Tembarom,  “I 
guess  I  can  worry  along  on  that. 
Hully  gee  1  It 's  like  a  turn  at  a 
vaudeville!” 

Q  Mr.  Palford  stiffened. 

4  “You  are  Jocular  ”  he  said. 

4  Tcmharom  looked  at  him  rather 
searchingly.  Palford  would  nt 
have  found  it  possible  to  believe 
that  the  young  man  knew  quite 
well  what  he  thought  of  his  ten- 
dollar  suit,  his  ex-newsboy's  dic¬ 
tion,  and  his  entire  incongruous¬ 
ness  as  a  factor  in  any  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  dignity 
and  splendor, 

4  “It  seems  sort  of  like  a  joke  till 
you  get  on  to  it,”  he  said.  ”  But  I 
guess  it  ain't  such  a  merry  jest 
as  it  seems.” 

4  And  then  Mr.  Palford  did  begin 
to  observe  that  he  had  lost  his 
color  entirely,  also  that  he  had 
a  rather  decent,  sharp-cut  face. 


An  absorbing  new  novel  of 
America  and  England 

Begins  serially  in  the 

JANUARY  CENTURY 

T.  Tembarom,  the  Harlem  Society  Re¬ 
porter  of  the  New  York  “Sunday  Earth” 
...  he  had  pulled  himself  up  by  sheer 
pluck  from  a  homeless  newsboy .  .  .  who 
learns  suddenly  he  is  heir  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  estate  that  yields  $350,000  a  year 
...  a  pretty  girl  who  is  also  sensible .  . . 
a  grouchy  old  duke  who  was  never  any¬ 
thing  but  ducal  until  the  ex-newsboy 
taught  him  the  American  way  of  laugh¬ 
ing  ...  a  romance  that  is  not  quite  so 
inevitable  as  it  seems  .  .  .  and  there  you 
have  hints  of  some  of  the  good  things  in 

MRS.  BURNETT’S 

new  Anglo-American  novel  which  be¬ 
gins  serially  in  the 

JANUARY  CENTURY 

It  is  entitled 

“ T.  TEMBAROM” 

and  there ’s  mystery  in  the  name  itself. 
That  one  mystery  w^ill  be  quickly  solved, 
but  before  you ’ve  finished  the  long  in¬ 
stalment  in  the  January  Century  (forty 
pages,  almost  a  book  in  itself),  you  '11 
see  that  Mrs.  Burnett  has  designed 
others  that  are  brimful  of  possibilities. 

READ  FORTY  PAGES  OF  MRS.  BUR¬ 
NETT’S  FASCINATING  STORY  IN  THE 

JANUARY  CENTURY 


The  advertisements  in  Everj'body't  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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monument  to  the  learning  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  such  as  no 
other  people  has  ever  reared  to  itself.  *  — the  nation 

The  New 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

Published  by  the  Press  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England 

is  the  newest,  the  most  authoritative,  the  most  useful,  and  the 
most  interesting  book  of  universal  knowledge  in  existence. 

/T  IS  the  only  work  of  reference  in  any  language  which 
has  a  history  of  a  century  and  a  half 

The  first  of  the  eleven  successive  and  successful  editions  was  published 
in  1768.  The  present  work,  althouf^h  an  entirely  new  production,  is 
the  culmination  of  nearly  150  years  of  continuous  improvement. 

It  is  the  only  work  of  universal  reference  which  is  up- 
to-date  throughout. 

Ail  the  volumes  were  issued  simultaneously',  so  that  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  A  to  Z,  and  in  every  part  of  every  article  embodies  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  research.  Simultaneous  publication  insures  a  unity 
of  plan,  freedom  from  discrepancies,  repetitions,  and  overlapping — a 
general  excellence,  in  short,  unapproachable  under  the  usual  plan  of 
piecemeal  production.  It  was  made  possible  only  by  resources  far 
beyond  those  available  to  other  works.  $1,500,000  was  expended  on 
its  preparation  before  a  volume  was  printed. 

It  is  the  only  work  of  reference  which  is  international  in 
its  scope,  its  origin  and  its  distribution. 

It  it  written  by  1.500  of  the  world’s  greatest  authorities,  from  21  coun¬ 
tries  (214  being  American)  with  the  co-operation  of  64  English  and 
American  editors.  It  has  been  distributed  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  Over  40,000  sets  (1,160,000  volumes)  have  already  been  sold. 
Owing  to  this  unprecedented  demand,  the  work  has  been  manufactured 
on  a  scale  heretofore  unknown  in  publishing,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
economies  attendant  on  placing  large  orders  for  paper,  leather  and  print¬ 
ing,  the  price  per  set  has  been  brought  down  to  a  figure  far  below  that 
of  previous  editions.  The  present  temporary  price  places  this  great 
work  within  the  reach  of  everybody.  The  c'omplete  set  of  29  volumes 
will  be  delivered  upon  the  payment  of  only  $5.(K). 

Any  desired  item  of  information  can  be  quickly  found  by  means  of 

An  Index  of  500,000  References 

No  other  work  of  general  referenc-e  is  indexed.  In  other  encyclopaedias 
much  information  not  entered  under  its  own  heading — and  the  number 
of  heading:s  is  necessarily  limited — is  hopelessly  buried  without  a  clue 
to  aid  in  its  discovery.  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  surpasses  all  other 
encyclopaedias  not  only  in  completeness  but  also  in  the  accessibility 
of  its  information. 

An  Illustrated  Chart,  “This  Wonderful  ^e” — Free  y/ 

Thu  Chart  it  designed  to  suggest  the  amazing  revolution  in  man's  life  /  £v.4 
India  Paper  Set  '  knowledse  which  has  been  brought  about  during  the  past  thirty-  yr 

five  years — me  epoch-making  inventions  and  methods  of  indus-  Manager 

““‘"al  science,  medicine  and  surgery;  ‘■'BritanSfca,'* 
•ng,  in  iu  special  bookcase).  The  l«r-reachmg  economic  changes;  new  insight  mto  pre-  /jj  w.  32d  Sc,  N.Y. 

raployment  of  India  paper—  historic  ages;  the  many  political  upheavals;  the  world-  /pi.™  hv  mJi -iih. 

j--”'  and  opaque-— has  been  wide  modi&calioas  of  religious  ihouahl;  the  rise  of  new  schools  in  yC  ,ut  obligation  to  me.  the 

ocribed  as  an  inspiration  of  hteraluic  and  art.  and.  in  short,  the  extraordinary  develop-  y'  chart.  ••  This  Wonderful  Age." 

^  V*  pap«t  edition  oienl  in  every  drsiartineni  ol  human  acthrily.  as  revealed  in  yC 

IS  issued  m  four  styles  of  binding.  die  new  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  . 

IbiiTrgf:  jRanagrr  <(?ncPclopattita  ^tannica,  35  1^.  32d  jRni)  Both  . 


.5**^  Ob«  Inch  Thick 

(toe  full,  limp,  velvet  suede  bind¬ 
ings  in  its  special  bookcase).  The 
»pk)yment  of  India  paper — 
tough  and  opaque — has  been 
a«i^bed  as  **  an  inspiration  of 
penius  **  ^  The  India  paper  edition 
issued  in  four  stylet  of  binding. 
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X  Everybody’ 

5  JANUARY  hath  31  days 


/\LMANACK  for 

By  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS 


ANUARY 

1913 


PREDICTIONS  FOR  JANUARY 
Diaries  and  expense  accounts  bravely 
begun  on  January  1  will  cease  grad¬ 
ually,  and  by  January  31  less  than  2% 
of  them  will  still  be  running.  Fuel 
will  be  expensive  this  month,  owing  to 
the  weather.  From  January  18  to  21 
a  blizzard  will  sweep  the  country 
from  coast  to  coast  or  vice  versa,  as  the 
case  may  be. 


FASCINATING 

FACTS 

The  specific 
gravity  of  fresh-  • 
felled  spruce  is 
.8699. 

The  capital  of 
Germany  is  Ber- 


w  High  tide  at  I 
^  Philadelphia, Pa., 
is  2  hours  and  53 

X  minutes  sooner  ^ 

than  at  Gloucester,  Mass. 

One  dollar  loaned  at  6  per  cent, 
w  for  100  years  would  give  your 
^  great-grandson,  who  might  not  de- 
serve  it,  $340. 

V  ROME  IN  JANUARY, 

C  B.  C.  26. 

^  Horace :  Book  I,  Ode  9. 

)8C  "Vides,  ut  alta  stet  nive  caudidum—" 
W  White  with  snow  Soracte  stands^ 
^  Thaliarchus,  warm  your  hands ; 

X  HU  the  logs  and  pour  the  wine — 
jgj  Leave  the  rest  to  those  divine! 

^  Seek  no  future  to  fore  say. 


y.  otee  no  juiurc  so  jorciuy, 

Pluck  the  present,  take  To-day i 
V  senescence  he  forgot-. 

Smile,  and  do  the  turkey-trot  ! 

^  On  the  Field  of  Mars  at  night 
Boys  are  gay  and  girls  are  bright. 

XRome  it  rife  with  life  and  hurry — 
Ufe  is  short,  but  we  should  worry! 

X  POSTAL  LAWS  IN  THE  U.S. 
X  The  postal  regulations  in  this 
W  country  are  very  lax.  A  one-cent 
S  stamp  will 

X  farry  ,  be- 

w  tween  any  two 

w  points  in  the 

X  United  States, 

a  post -card 

X  “  W  i  S  h  - 

V  Vvf  you-were- 

S  iLi  here”  or 

X  ‘‘Hav  ing-a- 

V  great-time” 

^  written  on  it.  There  is  no 
X  imprisonment  sentence  for  that, 
V  nor  for  writing  Local”  on  the 
^  envelope  of  a  letter  to  go  to  the 
X  same  city  it  is  mailed  in. 

V  How  to  save  postage:  Don’t 
^  write  the  Editor  of  Everybody’s 
X  Almanack  to  tell  him  he  has  made 
a  mistake  of  two  days  in  the  birth- 
^  day  of  a  man  born  two  or  three 
A  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  first 
X  place,  who  cares?  In  the  second, 
^  we  are  always  right. 
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'IShe 

oALaSonna 
o/^ the  "Blachhir^ 

Vonaqve,  the  Detective, 
discovers  the  Fate 
g/" the  stolen  ^Masterpiece 

ARTHUR  TRAIN 


AUTHOR  OK  •  C.  Q.  ”  '  ‘  T  H  E  CO  N  F  E  SS  I O  N  S  OF  ARTEMAS  QUIBBLE," 
••TRUE  STORIES  OF  CRIME."  ETC. 

WITH  PAINTINGS  IN  FULL  COLOR  BY  HOWARD  PYLE 


'*  “  T\  l/T  monsieur,  the  ‘  Madonna  of 
\f\i A\  the  Blackbird’  has  been 
.  \\  stolen,”  said  Dupre. 

A  jl,  He  spoke  with  a  certain 
hesitation,  as  if  anticipating 

» - — o  that  even  Donaque,  the  most 

broad-minded  student  of  crime  in  France, 
who  regarded  nothing  as  impossible,  might 
question  the  strict  accuracy  of  his  state¬ 
ment.  Dupre  would  not  have  blamed  him, 
either.  Steal  the  “Madonna  of  the  Black¬ 
bird  ”?  One  might  as  well  steal  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  or  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon,  or  the 
head  waiter  at  Giro’s. 

“What  did  you  say?”  asked  the  detect¬ 
ive,  glancing  up  quickly  from  Le  Matin, 
which  he  had  proppied  between  a  microscopo 
and  a  colored  photograph  of  a  pansy-bed 
showing  the  imprint  of  a  lady’s  foot,  size 
2}.^B.  “  W'hat  did  you  say?”  he  repeated. 


putting  down  his  coffee-cup.  It  was  the 
nearest  approach  to  utter  collapse  from 
surprise  that  he  had  ever  exhibited. 

“I  said,  M’sieu,  that,  astonishing  as  it 
is  to  relate,  the  ‘Madonna  of  the  Black¬ 
bird  ’  has  been  stolen.” 

The  words  had  hardly  passed  his  lips 
before  an  electric  annunciator  on  the  wall 
began  to  buzz  and  a  little  bell  gave  a  single 
stroke.  Then,  with  a  click  and  a  flop,  there 
shot  out  of  a  curved  tube  above  the  desk 
and  into  a  wire  basket,  a  small  brass  cylin¬ 
der.  Donaque  unscrewed  it  with  accus¬ 
tomed  ease  and  removed  a  thin  blue  pap)er, 
which  he  spread  out  in  front  of  him.  It 
contained  a  message  of  but  nine  words,  and 
the  ink  was  still  damp: 

“The  ‘Madonna  of  the  Blackbird’  has 
been  stolen.  Buvee.” 
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“So  I  see,”  replied  Donaque,  resuming 
his  coffee-cup. 

Suddenly,  unannounced,  a  telegraph  re¬ 
ceiver  began  ticking  on  a  side  table. 

“The  Prefecture,”  remarked  Dupre. 

“  Yes,”  commented  Donaque,  “the  ‘  Ma¬ 
donna  of  the  Blackbird  ’  has  been  stolen 
again.  As  usual,  the  pneumatic  has  beaten 
the  telegraph.  What  a  fuss  they  are  all 
making,  and  why  do  they  bother  me?  ” 

This  query  was  not  a  bid  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  personal  egotism,  for  Donaque 
had  none.  He  was  one  of  the  most  matter- 
of-fact  persons  alive.  It  was  but  the  mild 
protest  of  a  man  already  overloaded  with 
work — he  cared  for  nothing  else,  and  they 
all  knew  it.  And  that  was  exactly  why 
they,  whoever  they  were,  instantly  in¬ 
formed  a  bourgeois  little  man  who  did  not 
know  a  Rembrandt  from  a  Dubonnet 
poster-lithograph,  that  the  most  famous 
picture  in  the  world  had  disappeared. 

For  a  hundred  years,  the  “Madonna  of 
the  Blackbird  ”  had  hung  on  the  same  spot 
in  the  Salon  d’.Apollo  of  the  Nationjff  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Art,  where  Napoleon  had  placed  it 
after  having  sacrilegiously  pilfered  it  from 
the  private  collection  of  the  Pope. 

For  a  century  the  entrancing,  innocent, 
girlish  face  had  smiled  down  through  a 
lane  of  dancing  motes  in  the  diluted  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  gallery  upon  millions  of  French¬ 
men,  Germans,  and  .\mericans;  of  Jews, 
Gentiles,  and  agnostics;  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  each  one  of  whom,  whate\-er 
his  philosophy  or  creed,  had  rendered  full- 
hearted  homage  to  Raphael’s  inspired  vision 
of  maternal  love,  .^nd  at  the  Virgin’s  feet, 
between  the  laughing  Christ-Child  and  the 
pensive  little  St.  John,  fluttered  a  fledgling 
blackbird,  just  able  to  fly. 

Waterloo,  the  coup  d'etat  of  Napoleon 
Third,  and  the  Commune,  had  not  disturbed 
the  serenity  of  her  court  or  the  loyalty  of 
her  devoted  subjects.  Daily  in  crowds  they 
had  paid  their  devotion  and  gone  away 
with  a  dimness  in  their  eyes  and  a  strange 
swelling  in  their  breasts  that  for  some 
peculiar  reason  made  them  throw  all  their 
coppers  into  the  hat  of  the  well-fed  pro¬ 
fessional  mendicant  at  the  door,  who 
shared  profits  equally  with  the  five  gen¬ 
darmes  on  duty  there. 

.\nd  now  even  greater  crowds  gathered  in 
the  identical  place  to  stare  in  wonder  at  a 
square  green  spot  on  the  wall  of  the  Salon 
d’Apollo  where  the  “  Madonna  ”  had  hung. 


For  she  was  gone.  The  cafe  crowds  might 
curse  and  gesticulate,  frenzied  directors  of 
the  Institute  might  rush  frantically  from 
one  office  of  direction  to  another,  and 
question  and  cross-question  equally  excited  ■ 
guardians  and  attendants;  the  newspapers 
might  rave  at  such  a  national  calamity;  the 
nations  gasp  at  a  carelessness  so  character¬ 
istic  of  a  hysterical  people — in  short,  the 
world  might  be  in  a  perfect  bedlam  about  * 
it;  but  the  fact  would  remain — all  that  was 
left  of  the  priceless  masterpiece  was  a  green 
sjxjt  on  an  othenvise  shabby  wall. 

At  first,  no  explanation  of  the  picture’s 
disappearance  was  forthcoming  from  the 
dumbfounded  directorate.  It  was  announced 
that  a  most  exhaustive  investigation  was 
being  conducted,  which  must  be  finished 
before  the  projjer  elucidation  could  be 
jiroclaimed.  The  public  might  rest  assured 
that  the  picture  would  be  recovered  and 
the  guilty  parties  horribly  punished. 

Perhaps  it  had  not  been  stolen  at  all! 
For  of  what  use  would  it  be  to  anybody? 

It  could  not  by  any  jx>ssibilitv  be  sold,  save 
perhaps  as  a  copy  of  itself,  for  a  mere  trifle. 

It  would  be  like  trying  to  dispose  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  England,  the  Rosetta  Stone, 
or  a  particularly  notorious  white  elephant. 
The  thief  would  have  only  the  picture  for 
his  pains,  and  what  pleasure  could  a  thief 
take  in  a  picture? 

Yet,  undeniably  there  had  been  and  was 
a  thief,  just  as  assuredly  as  there  had  been 
and,  it  was  to  be  hoped,  still  was  a  “Ma¬ 
donna  of  the  Blackbird.” 

The  most  extraordinary'  rumors  got  afloat 
and  gained  an  even  more  extraordinary 
credence,  of  which  perhaps  the  most  start¬ 
ling  was  to  the  effect  that  the  French 
government,  finding  itself  in  need  of  funds, 
had  surreptitiously  disjiosed  of  the  picture 
to  an  American  collector  for  the  monstrous 
sum  of  fifteen  million  francs.  Nothing  was 
too  prep>osterous  to  be  believed,  since  there 
was  nothing  conceivable  more  prejjosterous 
than  that  the  picture  had  been  stolen  at 
all — and  that  was  true. 

In  due  course,  the  results  of  the  official 
inquiry  were  published,  and  a  storm  of  rage 
and  indignation  swept  over  Christendom 
when  it  was  learned  that  there  was  no 
spectacular  explanation  at  all,  but  that  two 
thieves  disguised  as  workmen  had  simply 
unhooked  the  picture  and  walked  away 
with  it  in  plain  sight  of  the  custodians. 

They  had  either  actually  been  employed 
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in  making  some  repairs  in  an  adjoining 
salon  to  that  in  which  the  “Madonna”  had 
l)een  hung,  or  had  pretended  to  be  so.  It 
seemed  quite  impossible  to  discover  which 
was  the  ca.se,  since  there  were  in  fact 
workmen  of  various  sorts  always  employed 
in  the  building.  Pictures  frequently  were 
removed  by  the  order  of  the  two  chief 
directors,  to  be  \arnished,  re-glassed,  or 
examined  for  some  official  purpose. 

The  theft  had  occurred  at  the  noon  hour, 
when  no  visitors  were  in  the  galleries,  and 
several  persons  had  seen  the  men  with  the 
picture.  One  of  them  had  closed  the  door 
into  the  Salon  d’Apollo  behind  him  and 
removed  the  handle,  with  the  result  that 
the  room  could  not  be  of)ened  for  a  couple 
of  hours  after  the  regular  time;  and  even 
then  the  absence  of  the  picture  occasioned 
no  comment  and  the  theft  was  not  dis¬ 
covered  until  the  following  morning. 

The  four  custodians  assigned  to  duty  at 
the  Salon  admitted  that  no  order  had  been 
presented  to  any  one  of  them  for  the 
picture’s  removal,  and  each  took  refuge  in 
the  claim  that  he  supposed  the  necessary 
permission  had  l)een  procured  in  the  regular 
and  proper  fashion  from  one  of  his  com¬ 
rades.  Yet  no  one  of  them  had  any  definite 
recollection  of  seeing  any  workman  carrying 
a  picture — that  was  the  strangest  part  of 
the  affair.  Two  thought  that  they  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  workmen  with  some¬ 
thing  wrapped  in  a  newspaper  come  out  of 
the  Salon — that  was  all  they  could  say. 
The  others  had  seen  nothing  at  all.  Any¬ 
how,  it  was  lunch-XSmt,  and  their  attention 
had  naturally  been  distracted. 

It  was  simply  a  case  of  colossal  neglect, 
carelessness,  and  stupidity. 

For  weeks  the  police  of  Paris  hounded 
every  person  carrying  anything  that  looked 
like  a  picture,  and  arrested  scores  of  inno¬ 
cent  citizens  who  possessed  copies  of  the 
famous  masterpiece. 

Then  clamor  began  to  demand  a  scape¬ 
goat.  The  guilty  attendants  had  been 
summarily  discharged,  and  it  was  clear  that 
there  was  no  use  pummeling  a  few  dunder¬ 
heads,  anyway;  but  the  opinion  was  widely 
expressed  that  the  entire  directorate,  or  at 
least  the  two  chief  directors,  should  be 
made  to  resign.  Now’  these  positions  were 
sinecures,  carrying  large  salaries,  and  none 
of  the  gentlemen  in  question  cared  to  give 
up  his  place.  The  government,  however, 
felt  that  something  drastic  should  be  done. 


for  an  election  was  not  far  off.  The  loss 
of  the  picture  might  become  an  issue. 

And  yet,  curiously  enough,  in  spite  of  the 
immediate  message  which  he  had  received, 
Donaque  had  heard  nothing  further,  offi¬ 
cially,  about  the  matter.  However,  he  was 
very  busy  at  the  moment  and  could  hardly 
have  looked  into  it  had  he  been  requisitioned 
to  do  so,  for  he  was  working  upon  a  blood 
test  to  determine  the  legitimacy  of  the 
alleged  crown  prince  of  a  native  African 
state  under  the  suzerainty  of  France. 

Then,  late  one  evening,  a  code  message 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  direct^ 
him  to  call,  without  delay,  at  the  house  of 
the  Director-in-Chief  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Art. 

He  found  that  gentleman  in  a  state  of 
intense  indignation  as  a  result  of  the  public 
demand  for  his  resignation. 

“Do  you  understand,  M’sieu,”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  in  tones  that  ordinarily  would  have 
indicated  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  held 
himself,  “that  my  professional  and  official 
jX)sition  are  now  made  actually  to  hang 
upon  the  recovery  of  this  picture  in  whose 
disappearance  I  am  no  way  concerned  and 
for  which  I  am  in  no  way  resp)onsible?  To 
be  sure,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  world  of  art,  but 

to  blame  respectable  men - 1  Well,  the 

President  of  the  Republic  has  suggested 
that  you  may  be  of  assistance.  But  you 
must  understand  at  once  that  I  have  left 
no  stone  unturned.  I  have  caused  every 
clue,  no  matter  how  slight,  to  be  run  down. 
I  have  used  my  utmost  endeavors — and  they 
have  not  been  trifling — in  the  affair.” 

He  puffed  out  his  cheeks  and  helped 
himself  to  a  cigar  from  a  box  beside  him 
without  offering  one  to  the  detective. 

“And  you  are  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  official  investigation?”  asked 
Donaque  respectfully. 

“Satisfied?  Absolutely.  I  conducted  it 
myself,”  returned  the  official. 

“Of  course — of  course!”  hastily  threw  in 
Donaque.  “You  feel  confident  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  attendants?”  he  added. 

“Entirely  so.  They  are  all  honorable 
fellows — most  of  them  apjx)intees  of  my 
own.” 

Donaque  with  difficulty  swallowed  a 
smile  that  took  effect  only  below  his  waist¬ 
coat.  “So  that  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question  that  there  has  l)een  any  collu¬ 
sion — an  ‘inside’  affair?”  he  inquired  with 
the  greatest  deference. 
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“Utterly!  The  picture  was  stolen  by 
thieves  disguised  as  workmen.  That  has 
been  demonstrated.” 

“Quite  so!”  nodded  Donaque.  “And 
what  is  your  theory  as  to  the  matter?” 

“At  present  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief,” 
returned  the  director  with  conclusiveness, 

“  that  some  collector  has  caused  the  picture 
to  be  stolen  simply  for  the  gratification  of 
his  own  private  esthetic  taste.” 

“  In  that  case  it  will  hardly  be  recovered,” 
remarked  Donaque. 

“That  is  precisely  what  I  told  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  this  very  afternoon,” 
pronounced  the  other,  as  if  that  ought  to  be 
quite  enough  to  satisfy  anybody. 

“  Pardon  me,  M’sieu,”  continued  Donaque 
after  a  moment’s  pause.  “Did  you  your¬ 
self  ever  issue  a  permit  for  the  removal  of 
this  particular  picture?” 

The  director  turned  an  apoplectic  purple. 
“I?”  he  almost  shouted.  I?  Never, 
M’sieu!”  * 

Donaque  merely  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“  It  occurred  to  me,  as  you  have  suggested, 
that  it  would  be  singularly  profitless  for 
any  one  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  stealing  such 

a  work  of  art,  and  that  possibly - ”  He 

raised  his  eyebrows. 

“  No  one  is  allowed  to  issue  permits 
except  myself  and  my  colleague,  M. 
Fournier,”  snapped  the  official. 

“.\nd  he?”  inquired  Donaque. 

“Is  above  reproach!”  finished  the  di¬ 
rector. 

“Then  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever,”  answered  the  detective.  “  However, 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  examine  the  report 
of  the  investigation,  I  will  see  if  anything 
occurs  to  me.” 

The  official  gave  him  a  couple  of  pudgy 
fingers.  “  I  can  hardly  expect  you  to  sh^ 
much  light  on  the  affair,”  said  he,  bowing 
the  detective  stiffly  out. 

“Such  men,”  commented  Donaque  to 
himself  as  he  put  on  his  hat  outside,  “are 
of  value  only  to  add  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
French  nation!” 

It  was  eight  days  later  when  Donaque, 
sitting  in  his  study,  pressed  a  button  at 
his  side  and  Dupre  entered,  clad  in  the 
blue  blouse  of  a  Paris  working  man. 

“I  have  looked  over  the  official  rep)ort,” 
remarked  his  master  shortly.  “  Now  to  the 
cast  of  the  comedy.  Have  you  studied  the 
record  of  the  managing  director?  ” 


“  Yes,  M’sieu,”  replied  Dupre.  “He  can 
be  eliminated.  He  secured  his  position  and 
his  ribbon  of  the  L^ion  d’Honneur  through 
the  activities  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  niece 
of  the  Deputy  Abbe.  He  is  a  pompous 
fool — and  too  stupid  to  be  successfully 
dishonest.  Besides,  he  has  money  of  his 
own.” 

“And  the  discharged  attendants?  The 
custodians?  ” 

“  It  was  very  difficult,”  answered  Dupre, 
whose  eyes  looked  very  tired.  “They  are 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
They  all  had  lived  in  Paris,  of  course,  but 
now,  strangely  enough,  they  are  all  over 
France — in  Saumur,  Marseilles,  Rheims, 
and  even  in  Caen.  I  have  been  traveling 
day  and  night,  and  drinking  in  pot-houses 
the  balance  of  the  time.” 

“I  trust  you  have  drunk  to  some  pur¬ 
pose,”  smiled  Donaque. 

“M’sieu  shall  judge  for  himself,”  an¬ 
swered  Dupre.  “They  are  all  human  oxen, 
lazy,  ignorant,  fog-brained,  and  with  a 
taste  for  absinthe.  They  will  probably 

remain  so,  since  each - ”  he  paus^,  while 

Donaque  pierced  him  with  a  glance — 
“  each  is  to  receive  by  mail  from  an  anony¬ 
mous  source,  while  he  remains  in  seclusion, 
a  monthly  money-order  for  five  hundred 
francs.” 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Donaque.  “.And  of 
course  each  money-order  is  mailed  from  a 
different  office  by  an  unknown  person.” 

“Exactly.” 

“And  now  these — o.xen,  are  grazing  and 
drinking  up  their  five  hundred  francs?” 

“So  I  found  them.” 

“Marxelous  stupidity!”  muttered  Do¬ 
naque,  but  he  did  not  state  to  whom  the 
stupidity  might  belong.  “  And  the  public? 
I  have  been  in  Tunis  and  am  behind  the 
times,”  he  explained. 

“The  public  are  as  rampant  as  ever,  and 
the  Paris  papers  are  insisting  on  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  directorate.” 

Donaque  turned  to  his  pa|)ers.  “That 
is  all  for  the  present,”  said  he.  “You  need 
sleep.” 

It  was  just  four  by  the  clock  on  the 
facade  of  the  Gare  des  Invalides  when  a 
disreputable-looking  cabby,  driving  a  still 
more  disreputable  taxi  -  victoria  to  which 
was  harnessed  a  raw-boned  scarecrow  of  a 
horse,  pulled  up  to  the  curb  in  front  of  No.  4 
Place  du  Palais  Bourbon,  across  the  Seine. 
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The  blazing  sun  of  a  late  spring  afternoon 
set  the  pools  of  rain-water  steaming  on  the 
concrete  and  made  the  little  square  reek 
like  a  Turkish  bath.  Likewise  it  made  the 
disreputable  cabby  thirsty,  so  that  he  got 
out  and  strolled,  whip  in  hand,  to  the 
buffet  at  the  comer. 

“  Give  me  a  bock,  if  you  please,  mademoi¬ 
selle,”  he  muttered  thickly,  throwing  down 
a  sou. 

The  girl  dipped  up  a  tumbler  of  beer 
from  a  frothing  tub  behind  the  bar  and 
slapped  it  down  on  the  marble  counter. 

‘‘By  the  way,  how  is  my  old  friend 
Evegne,  the  concierge  at  Numero  Quatre?  ” 
he  asked,  holding  the  bock  to  his  lips. 

“  Evegne?  ”  she  retorted,  “  Evegne?  There 
is  no  such  person  at  Numero  Quatre.  The 
concierge  there  is  named  Badoit.” 

“You  don’t  say,”  mumbled  Donaque. 

“  I  could  have  sworn  Evegne  was  at  Numero 
Quatre!” 

He  set  down  the  bock  and  zigzagged  back 
to  where  the  horse  stood  w'ith  its  head 
between  its  legs.  The  door  of  No.  4  was 
open,  and  a  man  in  a  white  apron  leaned 
outside,  wiping  his  forehead. 

“It’s  a  devil  of  a  day,  M’sieu  Badoit,” 
said  Donaque,  mopping  his  temples  \dth  a 
red  handkerchief. 

“You  may  well  say  that!”  replied  the 
other,  who,  being  a  concierge,  was  well 
known  to  hundreds  of  cabbies.  “  It  makes 
everybody  so  nervous.” 

“How  is  M.  Fournier  these  days?”  con¬ 
tinued  Donaque.  “I  suppose  the  loss  of 
the  picture  has  upset  him  a  great  deal. 
They  say  he  knows  more  than  he  tells,  eh?” 

“Nonsense!”  replied  the  other.  “He  is 
worried  to  death  about  it.  Why,  he  hardly 
ever  leaves  the  house  now.  Madame 
Fournier  is  the  only  one  who  goes  out  at 
all.  Ah,  there  she  is  coming  now’.  Perhaps 
you  will  get  a  fare.” 

Donaque  walked  back  to  the  cab  and 
jerked  up  the  head  of  the  horse,  which  was 
trying  to  reach  a  lemon-peel  in  the  gutter. 
Out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye  he  saw  a  smartly 
arrayed  woman  emerge  from  the  door  and 
address  a  word  or  two  to  the  concierge. 
The  latter  whistled,  and  the  detective 
touched  his  hat  and  clucked  to  the  horse 
as  the  woman  came  across  the  sidewalk, 
holding  her  skirt  in  her  hand.  Donaque 
leaned  down  toward  her,  and  found  himself 
looking  into  a  pair  of  large,  sensuous  black 
eyes  set  far  apart  in  one  of  those  strange. 


pale  faces  with  scarlet  lips  one  so  often  sees 
among  Parisian  women. 

But  Madame  Fournier’s  face  was  differ¬ 
ent  from  all  others  Donaque  had  seen,  for 
the  high  cheek-bones,  broad,  low  forehead 
and  heavy  features  had  a  sullen  beauty 
that  was  Russian  rather  than  French.  She 
gave  the  cabman  a  quick  look  that  appeared 
to  satisfy  her. 

“By  the  hour,”  she  said.  “Take  me  to 
the  H6tel  Ritz.” 

“What  have  you  found  out  about  M. 
Fournier?”  asked  Donaque  that  evening,  as 
Dupre  came  into  the  study  to  make  his 
daily  report. 

“Monsieur  Georges  Fournier,”  replied 
Dupre,  glancing  at  a  pap)er,  “is  forty-five 
years  of  age  and  is  an  officer  of  the  Legion 
d’Honneur.  He  was  born  at  Azay-le-Rideau 
and  studied  in  the  public  schools  there 
until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  his  parents 
being  respectable  members  of  the  local 
bourgeoisie.  He  soon  develop)ed  a  taste 
for  art,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father 
moved  with  his  mother  to  Paris  and  entered 
the  Academy  Julien  at  No.  5  rue  de  Berri. 
His  talent,  while  not  great,  was  marked, 
and  his  ijersonality,  which  is  charming, 
made  him  a  general  favorite.  His  success 
has  been  due  largely  to  the  influence  of  his 
social  friends.  He  has  traveled  a  great 
deal,  has  w’ritten  much  on  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  art,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  ablest  of  European  connoisseur's.  Two 
years  ago,  however,  having  remained  a 
bachelor  up  to  his  forty-third  year,  he 
surprised  everybody  by  marrj’ing  a  Russian 
actress.  I  can  find  out  very  little  about 
her,  except  that  she  is  reputed  to  be  ex¬ 
travagant  and  has  something  of  a  temper. 
Nevertheless,  M.  Fournier  is  a  devoted 
husband.  They  live  at  No.  4  Place  du 
Palais  Bourbon.  Everybody  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  M.  Fournier,  who  is  a 
scholarly  man,  sensitive,  and  gentle.  I 
have  the  honor  to  hand  you  a  photograph 
of  each.” 

He  saluted,  from  force  of  military  habit, 
and  handed  his  master  two  cabinet  photo¬ 
graphs,  one  of  a  tall,  grave,  distinguished- 
looking  man,  and  the  other  of  a  woman  in 
fancy  costume,  the  curious,  almost  leonine, 
contour  of  whose  features  carried  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  something  feline,  furtive,  and  not 
altogether  pleasant.  It  was  the  face  of  a 
woman  of  will  and  passion,  whose  conduct, 
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good  or  ill,  would  be  determined  by  the 
desire  she  had  most  at  heart. 

For  a  long  time  Donaque  studied  these 
two  faces  through  a  cloud  of  cigarette 
smoke.  “It  is  not  for  nothing  that  one 
knows  the  Russians,”  he  muttered. 

At  length  he  took  up  a  copy  of  Rivolli’s 
History  of  Painting  and  studied  with  pains¬ 
taking  care  the  chapter  on  Raphael,  after 
which  he  read  M.  Fournier’s  own  mono¬ 
graph  on  the  great  painter,  which  described 
in  detail  such  of  Raphael’s  masterpieces  as 
were  in  the  National  Institute,  with  a  careful 
analysis  of  each. 

But  it  was  upon  the  “Madonna  of  the 
Blackbird”  that  M.  Fournier  lavished  the 
chief  effort  of  his  critical  talent.  There 
was  something  almost  •  passionate  in  the 
studious  man’s  adoration  of  this  superlative 
creation  of  another’s  genius. 

Devoting  some  fifteen  pages  of  his  thesis 
to  the  purely  historic  significance  of  the 
work,  M.  Fournier  traced  the  various  in¬ 
fluences  op>erating  upon  the  artist’s  charac¬ 
ter  and  style  that  had  produced  this  un¬ 
paralleled  achievement  in  religious  art.  He 
dwelt  on  the  marvelous  harmony  of  tone, 
the  exquisite  coloring  of  the  flesh,  the 
idealism  in  the  faces  of  the  Virgin  and  the 
Child,  the  exquisite  expression  of  maternal 
love  combined  with  a  sad  serenity  that  was 
wholly  divine.  And  then  the  fledgling 
blackbird!  That  final  touch  suggestive  of 
human  helplessness! 

Donaque  read  this  <  over  several  times 
with  respectful  interest.  Then  he  took  out 
of  a  drawer  at  his  right,  a  diagram  of  the 
National  Institute  and  an  engraving  of  the 
“Madonna  of  the  Blackbird.”  The  latter 
he  considered  intently. 

“Yes,”  at  length  he  remarked  judicially, 
“it  certainly  does  look  extraordinarily  like 
a  blackbird!” 

This  was  his  first  and  last  attempt  at 
artistic  criticism. 

At  four  o’clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
next  day,  M.  Badoit,  concierge  of  No.  4 
Place  du  Palais  Bourbon,  heard  Madame 
Fournier’s  step  up)on  the  staircase,  and, 
divining  that  she  was  about  to  make  her 
customary  afternoon  excursion,  thrust  his 
head  out  of  the  door  and  gazed  around  the 
square  for  a  cab.  None  was  visible — a 
somewhat  unusual  condition  of  affairs  for 
the  Place  du  Palais  Bourbon. 

“One  little  moment,  Madame,  and  I  will 


summon  a  taxi  by  telephone,”  he  said  re¬ 
assuringly. 

Four  and  one-half  minutes  later,  in 
response  to  his  call,  a  yellow  taxi  whirled 
into  the  Place  du  Palais  Bourbon,  and, 
after  hovering  somewhat  uncertainly  on  the 
corner,  wheeled  up  to  the  curb.  The 
chauffeur,  a  smart  young  fellow  with  a  yel¬ 
low  mustache,  gazed  at  the  number  over  the 
door  and  then  leaped  across  the  sidewalk. 

“Drive  me,  if  you  please,  to  the  H6tel 
Ritz,”  said  Madame  Fournier. 

That  evening  Donaque  spent  in  a  careful 
study  of  color  photography. 

At  three-thirty  the  following  afternoon, 
there  w'as  the  usual  line  of  dilapidated  cabs 
drawn  up  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Place 
du  Palais  Bourbon,  their  drivers,  with  a 
single  exception,  being  engaged  in  an  excited 
discussion  of  the  theft  of  the  great  picture, 
of  which  none  of  them  had  even  heard  until 
its  disappearance. 

A  shrill  whistle  from  Numero  Quatre 
brought  them  all  to  rigid  postures  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  line 
shambled  toward  his  horse. 

“Mats,  non,  tnon  ami!'’  cried  Donaque, 
who  was  disguised  in  a  black  beard  and 
white  top  hat,  “that  is  my  fare,  if  you 
please.  Go,  all  of  you,  and  wet  your 
whistles  at  the  buffet!”  And  he  tossed  the 
man  a  gleaming  louis. 

“By  the  hour,”  said  Madame  Fournier. 
“  Drive  me  to  the  H6tel  Ritz.” 

This  time  the  lackey  who  assisted  her 
to  alight  in  the  Place  Venddme  was  none 
other  than  Dupre,  in  a  stunning  livery  of 
light  blue  with  gold  cordons  upon  his  breast. 
Forty  minutes  later  it  was  also  Dupre  who 
called  Madame  Fournier’s  cab,  and  seized 
the  occasion  to  make  a  hurried  report  to 
Donaque  upon  the  character  of  her  visit. 

“Madame  Fournier,”  he  whispered,  “went 
at  once  to  the  winter  garden,  where  a  stout 
lady  in  very  elegant  clothes  was  having 
afternoon  tea.  They  shook  hands,  and  the 
stout  lady  ordered  fresh  tea  and  pdtisserie. 
The  band  was  playing,  and  I  could  not  hear 
what  they  said,  but  they  were  both  very 
gay.  At  the  end  the  stout  lady  borrowed 
Madame  Fournier’s  papier  pottdri,  used  a 
leaf,  and  gave  the  rest  back.  Then  they 
separated.  Pst!  Here  she  comes!” 

Yes,  she  was  coming.  Madame  Fournier 
stood  at  the  carriage  entrance  of  the  Ritz 
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while  Dupre,  in  his  lackey’s  garb,  savagely 
berated  his  master  for  not  being  faster  in 
coming  up.  Her  black  eyes  were  drawn 
into  a  frown  of  w'hat  might  have  been  either 
impatience  or  anxiety,  and  she  hurriedly 
placed  her  foot  upon  the  step.  As  she  did 
so,  her  vanity-bag  caught  upon  the  handle 
of  the  door  and  dropped  from  her  grasp. 
With  a  swiftly  muttered  imprecation  in 
Russian,  Madame  Fournier  snatched  it  up 
before  Dupre  could  perform  that  service 
for  her. 

“Follow  the  fat  woman,”  commanded 
Donaque  as  Dupre  closed  the  door  with  a 
bang.  “So?”  he  repeated  to  himself  with 
pursed  lips,  as  he  piloted  the  cab  acros.s  the 
stream  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians  in  the 
Place  Vendome.  “So?” 

From  sev'en  until  ten  that  evening  Do¬ 
naque  worked  upon  the  royal  blood  test  of 
the  alleged  crow-n  prince  of  Tontin-Niger, 
in  company  with  Dr.  Ale.xis  Carrel  of  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  of  New  York,  who 
happened  to  be  passing  through  Paris  and 
who  found  in  the  detective  a  singularly 
congenial  mind.  But  the  instant  the  pro¬ 
fessor  had  departed  to  deliver  a  lecture  at 
the  .\cademy  of  Science,  Donaque  placed  the 
vials  upon  a  shelf  and  drew  from  the  drawer 
his  bordereau  of  the  “  Madonna  of  the  Black¬ 
bird,”  arranging  the  papers  in  a  neat  row- 
before  him. 

The  typewritten  text  of  the  official  “in¬ 
vestigation”  he  had  no  more  than  glanced 
at,  and  it  w-as  still  bound  with  a  hea\y 
ribbon;  but  the  engraving  of  the  picture 
and  the  photographs  of  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Fournier  he  placed  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  position.  Beside  them  he  laid  hb 
notes  on  color  photography,  Dupre’s  re¬ 
ports,  and  the  diagram  of  the  National 
Institute.  Then  he  pressed  the  bell  and 
Dupre  made  his  appearance. 

“And  the  stout  comedienne?”  inquired 
Donaque. 

“She  went  directly  home,”  answered  the 
assistant.  “She  is  the  maiden  sister  of 
Herr  Oberlitz,  the  resident  v'ice-president 
of  the  ‘Deutscher-Franzosischer  Photogra- 
phien  Verein,’  which  has  an  office  on  the 
Boulevard  des  Capucines.” 

“Yes,”  murmured  Donaque.  “Some¬ 
what  as  I  expected.  By  the  way,  Dupre, 
have  you  ever  looked  into  color-photog¬ 
raphy?  It  is  most  interesting.” 

The  substitute  waiter  in  the  w  inter  garden 


of  the  Hotel  Ritz  who  brought  Fraulein 
Oberlitz  her  tea  next  day  was  a  bungling 
Swiss  who  spoke  only  German,  and  that 
with  an  atrocious  Bernese  accent.  To  hear 
him  say  “yaw”  for  “ja”  and  “nix”  for 
“nein”  made  one  crawl. 

But  Fraulein  Oberlitz  did  not  notice 
these  little  details  which  had  been  so  care¬ 
fully  prepared  for  her  attention.  On  the 
contrary,  she  was  extremely  nervous  and 
kept  ordering  more  and  more  tea  as  the 
hour  grew  later,  w-hich  did  not  add  to  her 
placidity.  Her  light  green  dress  was  a 
screaming  illustration  of  the  German  ob¬ 
tuseness  to  harmony  of  color,  her  imitation 
earrings  were  as  large  as  sleigh-bells,  and 
her  vanity-bag,  with  its  braided  red  mono¬ 
gram,  in  her  fat  and  verdant  lap,  looked 
like  a  golfing-flag  on  a  putting-green. 

Donaque  enjoyed  her  immensely.  He 
sympathized  with  the  Germans,  and  in  the 
role  of  Herr  Hans  Blatt,  student  at  the 
Sorbonne,  mingled  with  the  best  Berlin 
society  in  Paris,  to  which,  however,  Fraulein 
Oberlitz  did  not  belong. 

It  was  five  o’clock  before  Madame 
Fournier  arrived,  and  Fraulein  Oberlitz  did 
not  rise,  but  gave  her  a  couple  of  stubby 
fingers.  The  Russian’s  face  was  even  paler 
than  usual,  and  her  lips  were  compressed 
until  the  rouge  showed  only  as  a  fine  red 
line  parallel  with  her  broad,  low  brow. 

“Please,  another  cup  of  tea,”  wheezed 
Fraulein  Oberlitz  to  the  Swiss  waiter. 

Donaque  brought  the  tea  and  took  his 
stand  behind  a  palm,  where  he  could  over¬ 
hear  a  part  of  what  they  said.  But  nothing 
of  the  slightest  importance  was  discussed. 
Madame  Fournier  tasted  her  tea,  made  a 
pretense  of  nibbling  her  cake,  and  mur¬ 
mured  a  few  words  about  the  weather. 
And  the  only  thing  she  did  with  anj’  ap>- 
parent  interest  was  to  smoke  one  thin 
Russian  cigarette  after  another  without 
stopping.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  she 
clos^  her  gold  cigarette-case  with  a  snap 
and  placed  it  in  the  bag  hanging  from  her 
chatelaine. 

“Pardon,  Madame,  but  could  you  lend 
me  a  papier  poudri?”  asked  Fraulein 
Oberlitz. 

“Certainement,  Madame,”  responded  Ma¬ 
dame  Fournier,  opening  her  bag  and  re¬ 
moving  a  little  book  of  those  indispensable 
papers,  such  as  one  buys  at  any  pharmacy. 

The  fat  lady  took  the  little  book,  dropped 
it  into  her  own  bag,  and,  removing  a  leaf, 
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vigorously  applied  it  to  her  nose.  Donaque 
watched  the  nose  with  one  eye  and  the 
vanity-bag  with  the  other.  The  lady  fin¬ 
ished  her  toilette,  and,  placing  her  hand 
in  her  bag,  returned  a  book  of  papier  poudri 
to  Madame  Fournier. 

“Merci  Men!"  she  puffed. 

“  So?  ”  breathed  Donaque. 

A  humpbacked  newspaper- carrier  de¬ 
posited  a  copy  of  Le  Sair  at  the  apartment 
of  Monsieur  Georges  Fournier  at  seven 
o’clock  the  following  evening.  It  was  late, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  was  a  final  edition — an 
edition  of  but  one  copy,  which  had  cost 
the  French  Secret  Service  exactly  one 
thousand  francs  to  prepare,  since  it  con¬ 
tained  on  its  front  page  an  article  which 
appeared  in  no  other  copy  of  the  paper, 
entitled: 

MADONNA  OF  THE  BLACKBIRD 

SUSPICION  FALLS  UPON  ONE  OF  THE  DIRECT¬ 
ORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ITSELF. 

HIS  ARREST  EXPECTED  MOMENTARILY. 

Below,  a  series  of  significant  facts  was 
given  implicating  M.  Fournier,  but  not 
mentioning  him  by  name. 

At  half  past  seven  o’clock,  Donaque,  in 
ordinary  street  dress,  walked  to  the  Place 
du  Palais  Bourbon  and  rang  the  concierge’s 
bell.  M.  Badoit  opened  it  himself. 

“Bon  soir,  M’sieu,  I  have  an  ap|X)intment 
with  M.  Fournier,”  said  the  detective,  with 
a  slight  German  accent  which  might  have 
p>ass^  for  Russian.  “He  is  e.xp)ecting  me. 
Shall  I  go  up?” 

“Certainly,”  answered  Badoit,  who  dis¬ 
liked  climbing  stairs.  “Troisihne." 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  dusk  had  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  corners  as  Donaque  ascended. 
Never  before  had  he  attempted  so  blind  a 
throw  as  in  the  present  game,  yet  never 
before  in  his  exp>erience  had  there  been  a 
game  so  difficult  to  win.  He  looked  care¬ 
fully  at  his  watch  by  means  of  a  tiny 
electric  lamp  at  the  end  of  his  pencil.  It 
was  the  precise  moment  when  M.  Fournier 
should,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  have 
finished  reading  the  article  on  the  front 
page  of  the  evening  paper,  and  without 
delay  Donaque  pulled  the  silken  cord  that 
communicated  with  the  bell  inside  the 
apartment.  A  moment,  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  sallow-faced  maid. 

“I  am  from  the  Institute,”  said  the 


detective  quickly.  “  I  must  see  M.  Fournier 
at  once.  Allow  me  to  pass,  if  you  please.” 
His  manner  and  tone  were  authoritative, 
and  the  girl  drew  back. 

Donaque  stepped  noiselessly  down  the 
hall,  at  the  end  of  which  glowed  the  open 
door  of  the  director’s  library.  Another 
moment  and  he  was  on  the  threshold. 

M.  Fournier,  tall,  aristocratic,  scholarly, 
stood  swaying  by  his  desk  beneath  the 
lamplight,  Le  Soir  open  upon  the  floor 
beside  him,  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  His  lips 
twitched,  and  though  he  seemed  to  be 
gazing  into  some  room  beyond,  his  eyes  were 
unfocused  and  visionless. 

An  acute  anxiety  seized  up)on  Donaque. 
Could  it  be  that  the  arrow  of  his  genius 
would  overshoot  the  target  of  success?  It 
was  not  the  life  of  the  thief  of  the  “Ma¬ 
donna”  that  he  sought — it  was  the  master¬ 
piece  itself.  Would  his  ruse  result  in  the 
final  silencing  of  the  lips  which,  he  believed, 
alone  could  tell  of  its  whereabouts? 

“M’sieu!”  he  said  hastily.  Behind  him 
in  the  hall  he  heard  the  rustle  of  a  woman’s 
skirt  coming  toward  him. 

The  pistol  fell  from  M.  Fournier’s  hand 
to  the  thickly  carpeted  floor. 

“M’sieu!”  he  replied  vaguely,  in  a  voice 
between  a  gasp  and  a  whisper. 

Donaque  bowed.  He  had  been  in  time. 
The  soul  of  M.  Fournier  was  his.  The 
director  must  dance  to  his  tune,  march  to 
his  whistle,  perform  when  he  pulled  the 
string.  Now  he  could  take  his  time.  Yes, 
M.  Fournier  would  lead  him  to  the  lost 
picture. 

“M’sieu!”  said  Donaque  in  a  gentle 
voice.  “  I  am  an  agent  of  the  Secret  Service 
of  France.  I  hav^e  come  to  tell  you  that 
the  whereabouts  of  the  ‘Madonna  of  the 
Blackbird’  have  been  ascertained.” 

spasm  shook  the  aristocratic  figure 
before  him.  Donaque  could  hear  a  quick 
breath  close  behind  his  back  and  the  sound 
of  hastily  retreating  footsteps.  Fournier 
groped  with  his  hands  blindly  for  the  arm¬ 
chair  beside  the  table,  hesitated  like  a 
rocket  that  has  reached  its  apogee,  and  then 
fell  heavily  with  his  chin  upon  the  white 
bosom  of  his  shirt.  For  a  brief  interval 
his  eyelids  trembled.  Then  he  lay  motion¬ 
less. 

Donaque  turned  quickly.  There  was  no 
one  to  be  seen,  but  in  the  silence  he  could 
hear  the  soft  footfalls  running  dowm  the 
hall.  He  had  lost  the  soul  of  M.  Fournier. 
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Had  his  secret  died  with  him?  He  turned 
and  leaped  down  the  passage  after  the  foot¬ 
steps.  The  sounds  ceased  abruptly  and  he 
stopped.  Just  before  him  a  door  had 
closed  softly — a  lock  had  clicked.  With  a 
single  movement  he  flung  himself  forward 
against  the  door  and  burst  it  op)en.  Madame 
Fournier  in  evening  dress  stood  at  her 
chiffonier,  her  hand  in  its  right  upper 
drawer.  Over  her  gleaming  shoulder  her 
chalky  face  lowered  at  him  with  a  look  of 
sullen  hatred. 

“Pardon,  Madame!”  he  exclaimed,  seiz¬ 
ing  her  arm,  and  removing  from  her  fingers 
a  little  book  of  papiers  poudris.  In  her  eyes 
hate  gave  way  to  grief  and  despair. 

“  Monsieur  Fournier - ”  began  Donaque 

simply. 

The  woman’s  face  quivered  behind  its 
mask  of  white. 

“It  is  I — not  he — whom  you  want!”  she 
cried  hysterically.  “I  am  responsible — I 
alone!” 

Donaque  opened  the  papiers  poudris. 

On  each  of  the  sheets  of  tissue  was 
traced  in  German  script,  so  fine  as  to  be 
almost  undecipherable,  one  or  two  sen¬ 
tences. 

The  Russian  had  thrown  herself  upon  the 
bed,  clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands. 

On  the  first  sheet  he  read:  “The  picture 
is  ruined.  W'e  have  tried  every  recipe  to 
restore  its  tones.  Advise  us.” 

On  the  second:  “We  have  followed  your 
instructions  without  success.  We  have  also 
used  antimetric  acid  and  with  no  result.” 

On  the  third:  “Hopeless.” 

On  the  fourth:  “Nothing  can  be  done. 
We  dare  not  retain  picture  longer  and  are 
therefore  returning  same  to  you.” 

Donaque  turned  swiftly  toward  her. 
Was  he  too  late,  then? 

“It  was  I — ”  she  sobbed,  rocking  herself 
to  and  fro  and  running  her  hands  through 
her  hair  until  it  gave  way  and  fell  in  a 
confused  mass  about  her  shoulders.  “It 
was  I — with  my  accursed  extravagance — 
my  debts — my  gambling!  Oh,  he  is  so  good 
— so  noble!  You  must  save  him  from  dis¬ 
honor!  Promise  me  that  you  will  place  the 
blame  where  it  belongs — upon  me — me — 
only  me!  It  was  I  alone  who  thought  of 
getting  money  by  allowing  the  photographic 
company  to  reproduce  the  picture  in  color. 
Fraulein  Oberlitz  had  promised  me  25,000 
francs.  But  my  husband  refused.  He  was 


horrified.  Then  I  forged  his  name  to  the 
order  for  the  picture’s  removal.” 

She  choked,  and  raised  a  haggard  face 
toward  him.  *  “It  was  sacrilege,  I  know  it! 
Twice  the  ‘Madonna’  has  come  to  me  in 
a  dream — looking  oh,  so  sad!  Last  night 
she  gave  me  a  look  as  if  I  had  thrust  a 
knife  into  her  breast!  I  can  not  bear  it. 
Take  me  away.  Put  me  in  prison!  But 
spare  my  husband.  He  is  absolutely  inno¬ 
cent!  I  swear  it  upon  the  cross — upon  my 
honor,  upon  anything!  It  was  nobody’s 
fault  but  mine.  God’s  curse  was  upon  the 
whole  deed!  No  sooner  was  the  glass  re¬ 
moved  than  in  one  instant  the  picture 
slowly  began  to  change  color  and  fall  to 
pieces,  and  nothing  would  bring  it  back. 
Then  I  confessed.  My  husband  was  beside 
himself.  Of  course  the  oflBcers  of  the  com¬ 
pany  were  terrified  and  paid  the  guardians 
for  their  silence.  But  they  refused  to  re¬ 
tain  the  picture  and  sent  it  back,  rolled  in 
a  bundle  of  music.  Promise  me  you  will 
exonerate  my  husband!  Do  what  you 
want  with  me,  but  have  mercy  upon  him!” 

She  lay  there  trembling  convulsively. 

So  the  picture  was  there,  then — in  the 
apartment!  Donaque  rushed  back  to  the 
library,  where  M.  Fournier  lay  dead  in  his 
chair,  and  glanced  rapidly  over  walls  and 
furniture.  There  seemed  no  place  where  a 
painting  could  be  hidden.  Hastily  he 
pulled  out  the  drawers  of  the  desk,  only  to 
find  them  full  of  loose  papers. 

Then  his  eye  caught  the  heavy  writing- 
blotter,  with  its  corners  of  Flemish  leather. 
His  heart  beat  more  quickly.  Gently  he 
rolled  back  the  topmost  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper.  Beneath  it  lay  something  like  a 
picture — or  what  had  once  been  a  picture. 
.  It  was  now  but  a  mass  of  stains  and  blotches, 
with  here  and  there  only  a  suggestion  of 
the  former  marvelous  coloring.  Huge  cracks 
traversed  it,  and  along  them  ran  black 
rivers  where  some  chemical  had  found  a 
channel. 

Nothing  was  left  of  the  great  master¬ 
piece,  which  lay  in  the  lamplight  like  the 
decomposing  face  of  some  murdered  man — 
a  murdered  picture! 

Nothing?  Yes,  the  fledgling  black¬ 
bird — a  creature,  it  seemed,  of  evil  omen — 
fluttered  its  still  glossy  wings  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  escape  the  ruin  about  it,  and 
gleamed  with  an  almost  unearthly  luster 
against  the  disfigured  background. 
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FIRMLY  believe  that  battles  in  They  know  that  the  next  great  war — for 
the  future  will  be  fought  in  the  which  the  grand  amphitheatre  is  now  being 
air.”  prepared — will  be  fought  under  new  con- 

General  Leonard  Wood,  Chief  ditions,  and  that  the  nation  which  com- 
of  Staff  of  the  Army,  made  that  statement  mands  supremacy  in  the  air  will  have  an 
at  the  War  College  in  Washington  just  be-  advantage  that  can  hardly  be  overcome, 
fore  starting  on  his  last  annual  tour  of  the  A  few  months  later  General  Wood’s 
Army  |x)sts.  conviction  might  have  gathered  even  great- 

General  W’ood  had  in  mind  the  flight  of  a  er  strength  from  the  startling  demonstra- 
Zeppelin  air-ship — the  Hansa — from  Ham-  tion  made  by  the  naval  Zeppelin.  Twelve 
burg  over  the  seas  to  Cop>enhagen,  where  hundred  miles  it  flew,  over  land  and  sea, 
what  amounted  to  a  demonstration  was  traveling  the  whole  distance  at  a  speed 
made  in  the  air  above  England’s  First  of  forty  miles  an  hour  and  carrying  its  full 
Cruiser  Squadron,  then  at  anchor  in  the  armament  and  war  crew  of  twenty-one 
Danish  harbor.  •  officers  and  men.  This  flight  was  suflicient 

He  also  had  in  mind  the  recent  British  to  have  taken  the  ship  all  over  France  and 
army  maneuvers  which  were  brought  to  an  England. 

abrupt  and  dismal  close  simply  because  the  The  problems  of  the  next  war  will  be 
scouting  aeroplanes  furnished  such  complete  greatly  multiplied  if  the  powers  engaging 
information  to  the  opposing  commanders  that  in  it  are  fairly  matched  in  the  air.  If  they 
a  stalemate  resulted.  are  not,  the  war  will  be  over  before  it  is 

General  Wood  called  attention  to  the  well  begun.  No  nation  without  an  air  navy 
oflBcial  announcement  that  the  British  War  can  hope  for  success  against  an  enemy  with 
Office,  impressed  by  the  work  of  the  aero-  powerful  fleets  of  dreadnought  air-ships  and 
planes,  had  decided  to  build  two  air  fleets  of  cruisers  and  torp)edo  craft  in  the  form  of 
for  sp>ecial  purposes:  One  to  be  armed  with  aeroplanes  having  a  speed  of  8o,  90,  and 
rapid-fire  guns  for  offensive  work,  and  the  even  100  miles  an  hour,  because  it  will  find 
other  to  be  used  for  scouting  purposes.  He  it  impossible  to  mobilize  its  army, 
then  expressed  the  hope  that  the  United  It  is  too  much  to  expect  of  men  that  they 
States  would  take  a  foremost  position  in  will  stand  helpless  while  death  and  destruc- 
aviation  to  make  more  secure  its  present  tion  is  rained  dowm  upon  them  from  an  im- 
condition  of  p)eace.  pregnable  fortress  floating  in  the  air. 

In  predicting  battles  in  the  air.  General  Any  sea  navy  which  the  otherwise  un- 
Wood  was  merely  giving  voice  to  an  opinion  prepared  power  may  have  will  be  all  but 
now’  held  by  all  European  military  experts,  useless.  Only  a  few  hours  will  be  required 
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STEAMSHIP,  HE  WILL  TURN  THE  HEAD  OF  HIS  SHIP  EARTHWARD  AND  GLIDE  JUST  AS  DOES 
A  VOLPLANING  AEROPLANE. 
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for  air-ships  to  make  a  desp>erate  attack 
upon  any  naval  base.  Weather,  unless  des¬ 
perately  bad,  will  not  hinder  the  attack,  for 
the  reason  that  the  modern  air-ship  is  now 
sufficiently  powerful  to  make  detours  and 
come  with  the  w  ind  to  the  pwint  of  naval 
mobilization. 

England  has  been  quick  to  recognize  the 
threatened  danger.  The  new  British  cruis¬ 
ers  are  to  be  fitted  with  heavily  armored 
and  curx’ed  upper  decks,  and  with  steel  um¬ 
brella-like  coverings  for  fuimels.  The 
cruisers  will  also  carry  guns  that  can  be 
elevated  to  an  angle  of  8o  degrees  and  that 
will  have  an  effective  range  of  9,000  yards. 
At  a  distance  of  4^  miles  one  of  these 
guns  can  send  a  31 -pound  shrapnel  shell 
to  a  height  of  13,000  feet.  Thus  the  men 
in  the  hostile  air-ships  and  aeroplanes  will 
find  the  air  filled  with  danger  to  them¬ 
selves. 

THE  NEW  SH.tRPSHOOTERS 

France  in  a  time  of  peace  lives  in  dread 
that  the  morrow  will  see  fleets  of  German 
aircraft  threatening  to  shower  destruction 
upon  its  cities  and  fortresses.  A  new 
French  rapid-fire  gun  was  tried  out  the 
other  day,  and  an  aeroplane-kite  riding  at 
a  height  of  5,400  feet  was  completely  rid¬ 
dled.  This  kite  was  being  towed  by  a  tor¬ 
pedo  boat  and  was  traveling  about  20  miles 
an  hour.  Military  experts,  while  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  trial  of  the  gun  to  have  been 
satisfactory,  point  to  the  pertinent  fact 
that  a  target  moving  at  its  own  speed  of 
100  miles  an  hour  is  entirely  different  from 
one  towed  at  a  speed  of  20  miles.  Germany’s 
new  war  monoplane,  which  has  been  tested 
by  Helmut  Hirth  at  a  speed  of  94  miles  an 
hour  in  still  air,  would  be  a  difficult  target 
to  hit,  particularly  if  it  flew  with  a  favoring 
breeze. 

All  Paris  turned  out  one  afternoon  last 
September  to  celebrate  the  first  review’  of 
its  air  navy.  Seventy-two  aeroplanes  and 
air-ships  passed  before  the  review’ing-stand 
of  the  Minister  of  War,  M.  Millerand.  Each 
machine  carried  the  colors  of  the  republic 
and  there  was  the  w’ildest  enthusiasm  as 
each  dipped  its  flag  in  salutation  before  the 
War  Minister’s  stand.  For  an  hour  before 
the  review  the  aerial  craft,  w’ith  their  {^ots, 
sharpshooters,  and  observ’ers,  circled  about, 
carefully  maneuvering  for  position,  while 
their  motors  made  a  continuous  roar. 


Most  of  the  aeroplanes  on  leaving  the  re¬ 
view  sped  off  toward  the  east  to  resume 
their  stations  along  the  German  frontier; 
and  Paris  went  to  bed,  confident  that  for 
another  twenty-four  hours,  at  least,  the 
country  was  safe. 

At  the  present  moment  the  German- 
French  frontier  presents  the  paradoxical  ap- 
p>earance  of  an  inland  prep>aration  for  a 
great  naval  conflict.  France  has  established 
military  aeroplane  camps  at  Toul,  Verdun, 
Ch41ons-sur-Marne,  Bar-le-Duc,  and  Epi- 
nal,  and  w’ithin  the  year  has  built  great  sh^s 
in  which  to  house  her  air-ships  at  Rheims, 
Issy-les-Moulineaux,  Pau,  Moisson,  and 
Sartrouville.  Other  air-ship  sheds  have 
been  constructed  at  Verdun,  Belfort,  Epinal, 
Toul,  Mezieres,  Maubeuge,  Chilons,  and 
Langres.  The  French  government  has  es¬ 
tablished  factories  to  produce  hydrogen  for 
air-ships  at  Paris,  Lille,  Langres,  Montford, 
Beauval,  and  La  Motte-Breuil.  A  factory 
larger  than  any  of  these  is  being  built  at 
ChfLlons.  The  French  army  has  three  very 
large  demountable  air-ship  sheds  and  a  port¬ 
able  hydrogen  factory  for  field  service. 

While  France  long  placed  its  main  reli¬ 
ance  in  the  aeroplane,  it  now  realizes  that  the 
greatest  danger  will  not  come  from  that 
quarter.  France  has  recognized -that  aerial 
war  w’ill  be  a  naval  war  in  the  air,  and 
is  lending  full  encouragement  to  the  air¬ 
ship.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1913,  fourteen 
semi-rigid  dirigibles  as  large  as  the  earlier 
Zepp)elins  will  be  in  service  in  connection 
W’ith  the  French  army.  There  is  now  in  con¬ 
struction,  in  a  factory  near  Paris,  a  war  air¬ 
ship  of  the  Zeppelin  type.  The  French 
aerial  war  budget  for  1911  was  $1,240,000; 
for  1912  it  was  $4,000,000;  and  for  1913  it 
is  estimated  at  $8,500,000. 

On  the  German  side  of  the  frontier  the 
w’ork  of  preparing  for  the  threatened  con¬ 
flict  is  even  more  ominous.  Four  Zeppelin- 
built  giant  air  dreadnoughts,  arm^  and 
munitioned  as  if  war  w’ere  a  thing  of 
to-day,  keep  almost  constantly  in  the  air, 
training  their  crews  in  the  science  of  nan- 
gation,  and  also  in  marksmanship.  The 
naval  Z  is  stationed  at  Wilhelmshaven,  on 
the  North  Sea.  The  Z  /  is  at  Koenigs- 
berg,  on  the  Russian  frontier;  the  Z  iii  is  at 
Metz,  and  the  Z  //  is  at  Cologne — each 
ready  to  raid  across  the  French  border  at  a 
moment’s  notice. 

Germany  is  adding  nine  imits  to  its  fleet 
of  air-fighters:  four  Zeppelins  (rigid  type). 
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one  Siemens-Schuckert  (non-rigid),  two 
Parsevals  (non-rigid),  one  Schuette-Lanz 
(rigid),  and  one  Gross  (semi-rigid).  It  is 
probable  that  this  number  will  be  doubled 
within  another  twelve  months,  during  which 
time  Germany  expects  to  add  several  hun¬ 
dred  war  aeroplanes  to  the  three  hundred 
it  now  has  in  service.  The  ranks  of 
German  officers  now  count  more  than  four 
hundred  diploma  pilots,  the  most  skilled  in 
Europ)e.  Thus  not  only  in  numbers  of  war 
aeroplanes,  but  in  pilots,  Germany  outclasses 
France.  Germany’s  budget  for  the  year 
for  its  air  navy  is  $7,000,000.  By  popular 
subscription,  too,  Germany  is  increasing 
its  fleet  of  military  air-ships. 

For  several  decades  Europe  has  existed 
as  a  series  of  armed  camps.  It  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  population  closely  gathered  to¬ 
gether.  It  has  many  points  of  manufacture 
and  industry  where  immense  wealth  lies 
unprotected.  Its  distances  are  compar¬ 
atively  short.  All  of  these  conditions  are 
ideal  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  of¬ 
fensive  aerial  warfare.  Only  a  very  few 
hours  would  be  required  for  the  flight  of  an 
air  dreadnought  from  Germany  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  France  or  to  England;  Paris  or  Lon¬ 
don — or  both  cities — could  be  attacked 
immediately  after  a  declaration  of  war; 
French  or  English  points  of  mobilization, 
bases  of  supply,  railway  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation,  and  naval  stations  could  be  menaced 
and  perhaps  destroyed. 

Some  morning  England,  perhaps,  or 
France,  or  Germany,  or  some  other  Euro¬ 
pean  power,  will  open  its  eyes  to  find  its 
capital  and  the  rear  of  its  armies  men¬ 
aced  by  hostile  air  fleets.  It  will  then  be 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  to  accept 
peace  on  ignominious  terms,  or  destructive 
war  with  humiliating  defeat  almost  certain. 
Its  only  hope  of  success  will  rest  in  its 
ability  to  summon,  without  loss  of  time,  an 
air  navy  of  its  own  sufficiently  strong  to 
destroy  the  enemy’s  or  drive  it  across  the 
border. 

Those  who  consider  this  a  fanciful  pic¬ 
ture  are  deceiving  themselves.  They  have 
not  kept  themselves  informed.  Progress 
has  been  made  while  they  slept.  They  have 
yet  to  realize  that  the  50-mile  ship  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  air. 

The  naval  Zeppelin  and  the  Z  iii,  both 
built  by  Count  Zeppelin  for  the  German 
government,  have  each  made  50  miles  an 
hour.  An  air  dreadnought  is  now  in  process 


of  construction  that  will  have  a  speed  of  55 
miles  if  it  meets  its  contract  requirements. 
The  latest-built  Schuette-Lanz,  the  largest 
air-ship  ever  constructed,  a  veritable  armor- 
clad  of  the  air,  has  just  been  turned  out 
from  the  shops  in  Mannheim.  This  ship 
makes  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The  60-mile  ship 
will  be  here  within  a  year.  These  giant  air¬ 
ships  will  carry  within  themselves  sufficient 
pow'er  to  enable  them  to  make  headway 
against  a  storm  of  temp>est-like  strength. 
They  will  be  almost  independent  of  weather 
conditions. 

These  ships  mount  guns  of  great  destruc¬ 
tion.  A  modern  light  cannon,  of  the  type 
with  which  they  are  equipped,  does  as 
much  damage  as  two  w'hole  batteries 
accomplished  in  the  Franco-German  war. 
Its  half-pound  shell  goes  through  inch-steel 
after  traveling  a  tremendous  distance. 
Fired  from  the  air,  these  light  guns  are  as 
efficient  as  the  heaviest  guns  firing  over  the 
ground.  Conclusive  tests  have  been  made 
proving  the  certainty  of  effective  marks¬ 
manship,  particularly  against  a  target  on 
the  ground.  The  gunner  can  tell  exactly 
where  each  bullet  or  projectile  strikes,  which 
makes  it  easy  for  him  to  correct  his  aim. 
But  it  is  difficult  indeed  for  the  gunner  on 
the  ground  to  tell  how  close  his  shots  come 
to  the  flying  air-ship  of  the  enemy. 

The  statoscope — an  instrument  of  as 
much  importance  to  the  air-ship  navigator 
as  the  compass  is  to  the  mariner — indicates 
to  a  nicety  the  slightest  change  of  height 
above  sea  level.  This  makes  it  easy  for  the 
helmsman  to  steer  his  air-ship  in  a  circle, 
using  the  target  as  a  pivotal  bearing.  So 
stable  is  the  air-ship  that  the  gunners  can 
sight  with  the  same  scientific  precision  that 
would  be  theirs  if  their  battery  w’ere  lo¬ 
cated  on  a  mountain  side. 

T.4IIGET  PRACTISE  IN  THE  SKY 

During  recent  practise  a  small  canvas 
float  was  set  adrift  on  Lake  Constance. 
From  an  air-ship  about  3^^  miles  away, 
and  circling  in  the  air  at  an  altitude  of 
about  3,000  feet,  a  gunner  got  the  e.xact 
range  with  his  third  shot,  which  was  fired 
only  a  few  seconds  after  the  first.  The 
target  was  quickly  riddled,  and  though 
the  exact  results  were  kept  secret  by  official 
order  of  the  German  government,  it  is 
knowm  that  the  percentage  of  hits  was 
close  to  100.  Maneuvering  in  fairly  brisk 
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winds  did  not  make  it  impossible  for  the 
gunners  to  get  perfect  range. 

Again,  the  Z  III  while  at  practise, 
maneuvering  with  battle  speed  at  a 
height  of  6,000  feet,  shot  to  pieces  in 
seventeen  minutes  the  target,  a  silhouette 
of  a  whole  village  arranged  on  the  ma¬ 
neuvering  grounds  several  miles  out  of 
Badeux.  Equally  successful  results  have 
been  obtained  at  the  artillery  grounds  at 
Jiiterbog  and  at  the  rerial  school  at  Metz. 

During  this  target  practise  armor-pierc¬ 
ing  tests  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  macarite  projectiles  from  the  air-ship 
traveled  with  truly  marx’elous  force.  Armor 
such  as  that  ordinarily  used  to  protect  the 
decks  of  navy  cruisers  was  cut  through  and 
dummy  magazines  were  exploded.  This  was 
done  while  the  air-ship  from  which  the  pro¬ 
jectiles  were  fired  was  in  full  flight  and  at  a 
height  to  make  it  nearly  impossible  for  the 
air-ship  to  be  hit  from  the  ground. 

A  NEW  WAR  TERROR 

Bomb-dropping  from  air-ships,  thanks  to 
the  new  Ceiss  sighting-instrument,  now  ap¬ 
proaches  an  exact  science.  Not  only  is  the 
percentage  of  hits  very  large,  but  the  dam¬ 
age  done  is  far  greater  than  is  popularly 
supposed.  From  the  Knfjip  gun  factory 
there  is  now  being  turned  out  a  fire  bomb 
that  sheds  a  bright  light  not  only  during  its 
flight,  but  after  it  strikes  the  earth.  This 
bomb  serv’es  the  double  purpose  of  setting 
fire  to  any  inflammable  material  w’ith  which 
it  comes  into  contact  and  furnishing  suffi¬ 
cient  light  so  that  the  air-ship  gunners  are 
able,  even  on  the  darkest  night,  to  see  the 
objects  upon  which  they  wish  to  center 
their  shots.  Further  aid  at  night  to  the 
gunners  b  given  by  the  search-light  which 
hangs  sometimes  as  much  as  500  feet  be¬ 
neath  the  air-ship  from  which  it  is  suspend¬ 
ed.  This  light  is  an  actual  protection  to 
the  ship  above  it,  as  its  position  confuses 
the  enemy’s  marksmen. 

Another  bomb  of  German  manufacture 
'is  dropped  from  the  airship  and  explodes 
high  in  the  air.  It  throws  out  tremendous 
quantities  of  dense,  heavy  smoke  that  slowly 
sinks  to  earth.  This  smoke  spreads  in 
a  great  cloud  and  gives  to  the  air-ship 
cover  through  which  to  escape  from  a 
point  of  danger. 

Still  another  bomb  that  will  add  to  the 
terrors  of  war  contains  about  150  pounds  of 


chemicals  which  on  e.xploding  fill  the  air 
with  poisonous  gases,  killing  everything 
within  100  yards,  and  extending  their  influ¬ 
ence  for  more  than  twice  that  distance. 
The  Japanese,  by  the  way,  are  said  to  have 
a  similar  bomb  which  they  exp)ect  to  use 
against  possible  enemies  in  the  air.  A  dog 
was  sent  aloft  in  the  basket  of  a  captive 
balloon  near  Tokio,  and  a  chemical  ^mb 
was  shot  into  the  air  so  that  it  exploded 
about  300  feet  from  the  animal.  When  the 
balloon  was  drawn  to  the  earth  a  few  min¬ 
utes  later  the  dog  was  dead,  its  lungs  com¬ 
pletely  congested  by  the  poisonous  gas. 

Fortunately  for  those  who  will  fight  in 
the  air,  the  mortar  from  which  this  bomb 
is  hurled  has  no  greater  range  than  2,000 
feet. 

The  Viktoria  Luise,  one  of  the  latest 
ships  built  by  Count  Zeppelin,  and  recently 
sold  for  $125,000  to  the  German  govern¬ 
ment,  was  sent  last  May  through  a  series 
of  maneuvers  over  the  North  Sea.  It  sur¬ 
prised  even  those  who  had  previously  ac¬ 
cepted  the  air-ship  as  no  longer  an  experi¬ 
ment.  After  it  had  answered  every  demand 
in  the  way  of  ascending  and  descending 
flights,  stops,  starts,  and  quick  turns,  the 
Viktoria  Luise,  from  a  height  of  about  7,000 
feet,  plunged  at  an  acute  angle,  holding  a 
perfectly  straight  course  until  it  almost 
touched  the  water.  Then  it  took  position 
directly  above  the  North  German  Lloyd 
steamship  Amerika.  This  was  done  to 
prove  that  gas  and  fuel  may  be  renewed  at 
sea,  making  it  unnecessary  for  an  air-ship  to 
return  to  a  land  base  for  supplies. 

Then  came  the  flight  of  the  Hansa  across 
the  North  Sea  to  Copenhagen,  and  Malmo, 
Sweden;  and  all  Germany  rejoiced  as  over 
a  victory  won.  The  Hansa  covered  the 
distance  of  375  miles  for  the  round  trip  in 
exactly  twelve  hours,  which  included  time 
for  dinner  and  a  few  official  \isits  in  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Count  Zeppelin,  who  was  person¬ 
ally  in  command,  reported  that  at  no  time 
was  the  air-ship  put  to  its  best  speed. 

Berlin  newsjjapers  did  not  fail  to  point 
out  that  the  flight  of  the  Hansa  demonstra¬ 
ted  the  ease  with  which  German  militaiy  air- 
ship>s  could  cross  from  Cologne  and  ride 
swiftly  over  London  or  any  p)art  of  England 
without  fear  of  interference.  London  news¬ 
papers  drew  the  same  conclusion  and  made 
demands  that  the  British  government  take 
immediate  measures  to  guard  England 
against  the  new  menace. 
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While  Germany  has  taken  the  lead  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  air-ship,  it  has  not  neglected 
the  heavier-than-air  flying-machine. 

The  company  organized  by  Count  Zep¬ 
pelin  to  carry  forward  the  work  begun  by 
himself  recently  purchased  a  Curtiss  aero¬ 
plane  that  is  the  lightest  of  its  type.  The 
Curtiss  was  purchased  as  a  model,  the 
practical-minded  Germans  believing  that 
they  can  improve  upon  it.  Count  Zep¬ 
pelin’s  present  plan  is  to  carry  a  self-stabil¬ 
izing  craft  of  this  tyjje  on  the  forward  deck 
of  each  of  his  air-ships.  He  believes  tKat  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  aeroplane  to 
launch  itself  while  the  air-ship  is  in  full 
flight,  and,  if  necessary,  return  to  and  light 
up>on  the  air-ship’s  forward  deck  without 
requiring  the  larger  vessel  even  to  slow 
down. 

Should  the  larger  ship  be  attacked  by  a 
flying  enemy,  the  aeroplane,  armed  with 
a  light  long-range  gun,  will  take  itself 
independently  into  the  air  and  give  battle. 
The  probable  loss  of  the  diminutive  de¬ 
fender  will  count  for  little,  if  the  enemy  be 
destroyed  or  so  crippled  as  to  permit  the 
air-ship  to  proceed  unmolested. 

ARMOR-PLATE  FOR  AIR-SHIPS 

The  Zeppelin  and  Schuette-Lanz  air¬ 
ships,  having  a  rigid  framework,  mount 
formidable  guns  on  their  hulls  at  various 
points.  Two  are  carried  forward,  one 
amidships,  one  at  the  stem,  and  at  least 
one  on  the  top  deck.  This  arrangement 
permits  firing  at  a  land  target  from  any 
angle  and  also  makes  it  possible  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  Krupp  shell  that  is  exploded  by 
a  time-fuse  and  fills  the  skies  with  a  rain 
of  bullets — an  effective  defense  against 
an  attacking  aeroplane.  The  gun  turrets 
and  cars  of  the  air-ship  will  carry  armor, 
the  secret  composition  of  which  has  been 
kept  by  the  German  government  in  spite 
of  the  spies  who  have  endeavored  to  dis¬ 
cover  its  nature.  This  armor-plate  is  very 
light  and  is  only  a  slight  fraction  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  but  it  spreads  ordinary 
bullets  as  if  they  were  made  of  sealing- 
wax. 

Riding  at  a  height  of  a  mile  in  the  sky,  a 
500-foot  Zeppelin  air-ship  appears  to  an  ob¬ 
server  on  the  earth  about  the  size  of  a  lead- 
pencil.  Changing  position,  as  it  constantly 
does,  it  makes  an  almost  impxissible  target. 
If  the  commander  of  the  air-ship  desires  to 


make  his  heaviest  attack  upnin  a  steamship, 
or  any  other  object,  he  will  turn  the 
head  of  his  ship  earthward  and  glide 
just  as  does  a  volplaning  aeroplane.  In 
that  position  his  air-ship  will  present  to  the 
enemy  a  surface  only  48  feet  in  diameter. 
Every  gun  carried  by  the  air-ship  can  be 
brought  into  play  and  fired  with  an  accu¬ 
racy  that  must  have  a  destructive  effect. 

Before  descending  to  a  level  that  will 
mean  great  danger  to  itself,  the  air-ship 
will  be  turned  in  the  air  and  taken  to  a 
distant  point  of  safety.  It  can  remain  high 
in  air,  a  constant  menace  to  the  enemy, 
while  reports  are  made  by  wireless  to 
headquarters. 

An  attack  by  an  air-ship  upon  a  great 
body  of  soldiers,  resting  in  camp  or  quar¬ 
tered  in  a  city,  is  certain  to  be  destructive 
and  terribly  demoralizing.  That  such  at¬ 
tacks  will  be  made  can  not  be  doubted. 
Advantage  must  remain  with  the  air-ship 
in  any  contest  with  forces  on  the  ground. 
Modem  cannon  have  sufficient  theoretical 
range  and  accuracy  to  hit  a  target  the  size 
of  an  airship  when  that  air-ship  is  hung 
stationary  in  the  sky;  but  no  gun  that  must 
first  be  laid  and  then  fired  is  of  practical 
use  against  an  air-ship  in  flight.  The  gun 
that  will  reach  an  object  in  fast  flight 
through  the  air  must  be  kept  continuously 
on  the  target  by  two  pointers,  just  as  the 
hunter  keeps  his  fowling-piece  on  the  flying 
bird.  No  mounting  has  yet  been  invented 
that  permits  such  sighting  at  an  object  high 
in  the  air.  No  sighting  around  a  comer, 
through  prisms,  or  by  means  of  mirrors, 
will  do,  for  the  reason  that  the  target  can 
not  be  followed  in  its  gyrations. 

To  get  the  best  results  the  gunner  must 
lie  on  his  back,  moving  with  the  weapon  he 
is  aiming.  The  gun  must  be  of  large  size 
and  great  weight  to  send  a  projectile,  not 
in  an  arc  but  in  a  straight  line,  to  an  air-ship 
riding  perhaps  a  mile  or  more  in  the  sky. 
That  is  the  only  kind  of  shooting  which  will 
hit  an  air-ship  in  space;  and  such  depend¬ 
able  shooting  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
heavy  artillery.  To  %wing  such  a  gun  so 
as  to  f>ermit  it  to  follow  the  swiftly  mov¬ 
ing  target  will  require  a  complex  engine  of 
tremendous  power.  It  must  have  a  per¬ 
manent  {xisition,  and  even  when  it  works 
perfectly  without  hitch  or  friction,  satis¬ 
factory  results  will  be  largely  a  question  of 
luck. 

Range -finding  for  a  coast  -  defense  gun 
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is  comparatively  simple.  Range -finding 
for  a  defense  against  an  air-ship  is  much 
more  difficult,  bringing  into  the  problem,  as 
it  does,  the  third  dimension.  The  slightest 
mistake  sends  the  projectile  above  or 
below  the  target,  and  the  lack  of  a  back¬ 
ground  prevents  the  gunner  from  profiting 
by  his  previous  error;  while  to  use  several 
guns  simultaneously  with  different  tenta¬ 
tive  sights  presupposes  a  concerted  action 
by  30  to  50  guns  that  will  be  almost 
impossible,  particularly  in  the  event  of  a 
surprise  and  unexpect^  attack. 

Military  experts  take  the  view  that  the 
aeroplane  has  revolutionized  warfare  back¬ 
ward.  The  flying  scouts,  serving  during 
the  recent  army  maneuvers  in  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  obtained  so  much 
information  that  troops  were  brought  to 
close  quarters.  Had  the  warfare  been  real 
and  not  mimic,  the  resulting  battle  would 
have  been  man  against  man  and  with  such 
slaughter  as  occurred  when  soldiers  fought 
hand  to  hand  and  when  the  defeated  army 
was  usually  wiped  out  of  existence. 

The  air-ship  revolutionizes  warfare  for¬ 
ward.  It  introduces  a  new  and  powerful 
weapon  of  attack  and  makes  px>ssible  strat¬ 
egy  and  tactics  on  a  larger  and  more 
decisive  scale. 

Coincident  with  the  declaration  of  war, 
which  may  be  made  late  of  an  afternoon, 
the  best-prepared  nation  will  send  its  air 
fleets  raiding  across  its  borders;  by  mid¬ 
night  it  will  menace  the  enemy’s  capital, 
threaten  its  various  p)oints  of  mobilization, 
and  attack  fortresses,  depots  of  supply,  and 
naval  bases.  The  commander  at  home  will 
be  kept  informed  by  wireless  of  the  amount 
of  damage  done  and  of  the  progress  made 
by  the  enemy. 

In  the  meantime,  other  air-ships  will  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  the  army  of  invasion.  As 
soon  as  the  army  moves,  aerial  scouts  will 
be  out  in  front,  not  only  to  guard  against 
possible  surprise  and  gain  information  as  to 
the  enemy’s  plans,  but  to  make  direct  at¬ 
tack  if  it  be  thought  wise  to  do  so. 

Military  movements  wdll  not  wait  upon 
weather  conditions.  Air-ships  engaged  in 
commercial  enterprises  may  time  their 
flights  according  to  the  winds,  but  it  will 
not  be  so  in  times  of  war,  w’hen  human  life 
is  the  cheapest  commodity  at  the  nation’s 
command.  Military  flyers,  when  it  is  nec¬ 
essary,  will  accept  any  risk,  and  where 
hundreds  are  sent  out,  even  during  a 


tempest  a  few  may  be  expected  to  succeed. 

Unnecessary  risks,  however,  will  not  be 
taken  even  in  time  of  war.  Every  precau¬ 
tion  will  be  used  to  protect  the  air-ship 
from  possible  disaster.  Aeroplanes  will  act 
as  weather  scouts.  By  wireless  they  will 
send  back  to  the  air-ship  reports  of  both 
favorable  and  unfavorable  weather  con¬ 
ditions.  These  reports  will  be  relayed,  if 
necessary,  from  one  aeroplane  to  another. 
In  the  meantime  the  position  of  each  of  its 
fleet  of  scouts  will  be  known  aboard  the  air¬ 
ship,  which,  with  all  the  navigating  facilities 
of  a  steamer,  can  make  detours  that  will 
enable  it  to  dodge  any  local  storm  reported 
to  be  in  its  pathway.  As  the  ordinary 
storm  belt  is  seldom  more  than  100  miles 
in  width,  this  will  be  no  difficult  maneuver 
to  perform.  In  this  manner  wrecks  and 
disasters  will  be  avoided,  and  great  risk 
will  not  be  taken  unless  the  exigencies  of 
the  campaign  demand. 

It  should  be  remembered,  though,  that 
the  cost  of  an  aeroplane  is  trifling,  and  that 
for  the  money  spent  upon  a  single  battle¬ 
ship  120  air-ships  can  be  built  and  main¬ 
tained. 

The  issue  of  a  battle  may  depend  upon  a 
single  scrap  of  information  obtained  by  an 
air  scout.  This  will  bring  about  the  most 
desperate  game  of  “tag”  the  world  has  ever 
known.  Men  will  fight  in  the  air  to  make 
their  way  back  to  their  own  forces,  and 
they  will  fight  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  scouts 
from  escaping  with  the  information  which 
may  have  been  gathered. 

TORCH-TRAILING  FROM  THE  SKY 

As  an  engine  of  destruction  the  air-ship  is 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  use  of  its  guns 
and  hand-dropped  missiles.  The  next  great 
war  will  be  all  that  General  Sherman  said. 
And  more.  If  it  is  thought  necessary  to 
devastate  a  country  as  Sheridan  devastated 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  the  air-ship  will  be 
employed.  A  trailing  wire  with  a  torch  at 
the  end  will  spread  flames  through  a  village 
or  through  rip>ened  grain  fields  much  more 
quickly  and  thoroughly  than  could  be  done 
by  a  thousand  incendiary  infantrymen. 
An  active  machine-gun  will  prevent  any 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  fires. 

By  means  of  hooks  at  the  end  of  strong 
wire  cables,  small  structures  will  be  over¬ 
turned  on  railroad  tracks.  The  torch  will 
then  complete  the  work,  and  the  heat  will 
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be  sufficient  to  twist  and  dislodge  the  rails. 
Gas  tanks  will  be  exploded;  power-houses 
rendered  useless;  railroad  terminals  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  such  general  havoc  worked  that 
the  population  will  have  to  move  out  of 
the  territory  or  starv’e. 

Mammoth  air-ships  with  2,000  miles  ra¬ 
dius  of  activity  (the  naval  Zeppelin  and 
the  new  Schuette-Lanz  air-dreadnought 
are  nearly  equal  to  that)  will  operate  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  armies,  carrying  on  a  sort 
of  guerrilla  warfare  in  the  air.  They  will  fly 
hundreds  of  miles  beyond  the  theatre  of 
military  activities,  and  raid  p)arts  of  the 
enemy’s  territory  that  but  for  the  air-ships 
would  remain  untouched  by  the  hand  of 
war.  This  will  be  a  sort  of  legalized  piracy, 
something  similar  to  the  work  done  by  pri¬ 
vateersmen  in  our  own  Civil  War.  These 
air  cruisers  will  go  out  after  spoils,  and  as 
they  can  not  carry  great  cargoes  they  will 
exact  tribute.  Time  will  be  too  precious  to 
be  wasted  in  a  siege,  and  demands  will  be 
enforced  by  the  use  of  the  torch.  A  well- 
intentioned  threat  to  cut  off  the  water  sup¬ 
ply  of  a  city  wdll  quickly  bring  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  to  terms. 

To  opp)ose  such  raids  with  soldiers  will 
only  lead  to  great  and  unnecessary  loss  of 
life  and  destruction  of  proj)erty  without 
hope  of  immediate  retaliation.  Defense  by 
means  of  guns  in  armored  turrets  will 
merely  invite  the  destruction  of  the  city. 
At  night,  or  in  the  daytime  behind  low- 
lying  clouds,  the  air  fleet  will  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  a  commanding  position 
from  which  it  can  work  devastation. 

For  three  years  the  French  boasted  of 
the  efficiency  of  their  cannon  when  served 
by  aeroplane  scouts.  The  deeper-thinking 
Germans  went  the  French  one  better  by 
taking  light,  yet  efficient,  cannon  up  into 
their  swift  air-ships,  thus  making  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  scout  and  fight  at  the  same  time. 
This  combination  is  most  effective,  and, 
as  has  been  shown,  practically  means 
taking  a  nation’s  navy  from  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  into  the  air.  The  air  fleet 
is  no  more  limited  as  to  its  activities 
than  is  the  fleet  on  the  water.  It  can 
hardly  exp)ect  to  attack  successfully  in 
a  heavy  storm  or  during  a  fog,  but  it  has 
no  enemy  to  fear  save  one  of  its  own  kind. 

Navies  of  the  air  are  so  new  that  it 
would  be  foolish  at  this  time  to  attempt  to 
define  their  full  powers  and  absolute  limita- 
'  tions.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  there 


will  be  fighting  in  the  air  between  hostile 
scouts  and  that  naval  tactics  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  largest  air-ship  will  have  other 
aircraft  more  or  less  at  its  mercy,  just  as 
the  dreadnought  of  the  sea  is  more  than  a 
match  for  any  cruiser.  The  French  have 
fully  demonstrated  that  in  a  contest  be¬ 
tween  two  aeroplanes  the  one  that  runs 
and  fights  will  have  a  distinct  advantage 
over  the  one  that  attacks. 

To  the  United  States  belongs  the  credit 
for  developing  the  best  aeroplane  gun. 
Captain  Lewis,  U.  S.  A.,  has  built  a  gun 
that,  during  a  test  made  near  Paris  on  the 
twenty-first  of  last  August,  fired  500  shots 
in  50  seconds.  While  the  weapon  has  a 
fairly  long  range,  its  best  service  in  the  air 
will  be  at  its  px)int-blank  range  of  500 
yards,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  sp>ot- 
ting  shots  without  a  background. 

THE  COMING  AIR-CLASH 

There  is  a  very  great  similarity  between 
the  navies  of  the  air  and  the  sea.  A  fleet 
of  dreadnoughts  would  be  at  a  great  disad¬ 
vantage  without  cruisers  and  torpedo-boats 
to  scout  and  perform  other  serv  ices  of  much 
value.  But  in  this  day  of  heavy  armor  and 
long-range  guns  a  fleet  of  cruisers  could 
not  hopie  to  meet  hostile  dreadnoughts  with 
success.  So  it  is  in  the  air.  The  air-ship  is 
a  dreadnought  capable  of  working  great 
destruction  upon  an  enemy.  And  while, 
in  a  sense,  it  acts  as  a  scout  as  well  as  a 
fighting-machine,  it  must  have  its  own 
scouts  in  the  form  of  swift-flying  aeroplanes. 
Independent  of  the  air-ship,  the  aeroplane 
will  be  of  value  as  a  scout  to  flash  out  a 
few  miles  in  advance  of  an  army  to  observe 
the  lay  of  the  land  and  make  certain  that 
the  enemy  does  not  succeed  in  an  attempt 
at  a  surprise.  It  will  be  more  of  a  firefly 
than  a  mosquito;  more  of  a  news-gatherer 
than  a  fighter. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  predict  war  for 
to-morrow.  But  that  a  European  conflict 
can  not  be  long  delayed  most  thinking  men 
admit.  As  to  when  the  clash  is  to  come, 
you  may  make  your  own  guess.  But  you 
should  know  that  it  will  be  when  some  war¬ 
lord,  with  his  mind  fevered  by  a  dream  of 
empire,  believes  that  he  is  best  prepared 
for  the  decisive  blow.  When  his  day  comes, 
he  will  send  his  air  fleets  out,  and  the  first 
attack  upon  the  enemy  wdll  be  made  from 
the  sky. 
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BdltOfS  l^Ot€ — All  U'ho  have  followed  Rex  Beach  along  the  Alaskan  trail — all  who 
have  seen  through  the  mirror  of  his  stories  the  dramatic,  titanic  conflicts  in  the  development 
of  that  continent-sized  territory,  will  welcome  his  return  to  Alaska — in  this,  his  latest  story, 
“  The  Iron  Trail.”  In  the  earlier  books  he  dealt  with  a  wild,  untamed  Alaska;  with  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  the  pioneer  miners.  "The  Iron  Trail”  marks  a  next  step  in  the  mastery  of  Alaska: 
the  coming  of  the  railroads;  and  the  hero,  Murray  O'Neil,  building  a  road  not  only  with  the 
gigantic  handicaps  offered  by  Nature,  but  against  the  opposition  of  big  financial  interests. 
Here  you  have  wide  spaces,  tremendous  problems,  and  big  men.  And  one  man,  Murray 
O'Neil,  with  Irish  versatility,  can  build  a  railroad  and  win  a  woman's  heart  at  the  same  time. 


CHAPTER  I 

IN  WHICH  THE  TIDE  TAKES  A  HAND 

HE  ship  stole  through  the  dark¬ 
ness  with  extremest  caution,  feel¬ 
ing  her  way  past  bay  and  prom¬ 
ontory.  Around  her  was  none  of 
that  phosphorescent  glow  which  lies  above 
the  open  ocean,  even  on  the  darkest  night, 
for  the  mountains  ran  down  to  the  channel 
on  either  side.  All  day  long  the  Nebraska 
had  made  her  way  through  an  endless  suc¬ 
cession  of  straits  and  sounds,  now  squeez¬ 
ing  through  an  inlet  so  narrow  that  the 
somber  spruce  trees  seemed  to  be  within  a 
short  stone’s  throw,  again  plowing  across 
some  open  reach  where  the  pulse  of  the 
North  Pacific  could  be  felt. 

Always  near  at  hand  was  the  deep  green 
of  the  Canadian  forests,  denser,  darker  than 
a  tropic  jungle,  for  this  was  the  land  of 
“plenty  waters.”  The  hillsides  were  car¬ 
peted  knee-deep  with  moss,  wet  to  satura¬ 
tion.  Out  of  every  gulch  came  a  brawling 


stream  whipped  to  milk-white  frenzy;  snow 
lay  heavy  upon  the  higher  levels,  while  now 
and  then  from  farther  inland  p)eered  a  gla¬ 
cier,  like  some  dead  monster  crushed  be¬ 
tween  the  granite  peaks.  There  were  vil¬ 
lages,  too,  and  fishing  stations,  and  mines 
and  quarries.  These  burst  suddenly  upion 
the  view,  then  slipped  past  with  dreamlike 
swiftness. 

Those  passengers  of  the  Nebraska  who 
had  never  before  traversed  the  “Inside 
Passage”  were  loud  in  praise  of  its  pictur¬ 
esqueness,  while  those  to  whom  the  route 
was  familiar  seemed  to  find  an  ever  fresh 
fascination  in  its  shifting  scenes. 

Among  the  latter  was  Murray  O’Neil. 
The  whole  north  coast  from  Flattery  to 
St.  Elias  was  as  w'ell  mapp)ed  in  his  mind 
as  the  face  of  an  old  friend,  yet  he  was  for¬ 
ever  discovering  new  vistas,  surprising  pano¬ 
ramas,  amazing  variations  of  color  and  topog¬ 
raphy.  The  mysterious  rifts  and  passage¬ 
ways  that  opened  and  closed  as  if  to  lure 
the  ship  astray,  the  trackless  confusion  of 
islets,  the  siren  song  of  the  waterfalls,  the 
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silent  hills  and  glaciers  and  snow-soaked 
forests — all  appealed  to  him  strongly,  for 
he  was  at  heart  a  dreamer. 

Yet  he  did  not  forget  that  scenery  such 
as  this,  lovely  as  it  is  by  day,  may  be  dan¬ 
gerous  at  night,  for  he  knew  the  weakness 
of  steel  hulls.  On  some  sides  his  exj)erience 
and  business  training  had  made  him  stern¬ 
ly  practical  and  prosaic.  Ships  aroused  no 
manner  of  enthusiasm  in  him  e.xcept  as 
means  to  an  end.  Railroads  had  no  glam¬ 
our  of  romance  in  his  eyes,  for,  having  built 
a  number  of  them,  he  had  outlived  all  poetic 
notions  regarding  the  “iron  horse.” 

Nevertheless  he  was  almost  poetic  in 
his  own  quiet  way,  interweaving  practical 
thoughts  with  fanciful  visions,  and  he  loved 
his  dreams.  He  was  dreaming  now  as  he 
leaned  upon  the  bridge-rail  of  the  Nebraska, 
peering  into  the  gloom  with  watchful  eyes. 
From  somewhere  to  port  came  the  occasion¬ 
al  commands  of  the  officer  on  watch,  echoed 
instantly  from  the  inky  interior  of  the 
wheel-house.  Up  over  the  side  rose  the 
whisper  of  rushing  waters;  from  under  foot 
came  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  engines,  far 
below.  O’Neil  shook  off  his  mood  and  be¬ 
gan  to  w'onder  idly  how  long  it  would  be 
before  Captain  Johnny  would  be  ready  for 
his  “nightcap.” 

He  always  traveled  with  Johnny  Brennan 
when  he  could  manage  it,  for  the  two  men 
were  boon  companions.  O’Neil  was  wont 
to  live  in  Johnny’s  cabin,  or  on  the  bridge, 
and  their  nightly  libation  to  friendship  had 
come  to  be  a  matter  of  some  ceremony. 

The  ship’s  master  soon  appeared  from 
the  shadows — a  short,  trim  man  with  gray 
hair. 

“Come,”  he  cried,  “it’s  waiting  for  us.” 

O’Neil  followed  into  Brennan’s  luxurious, 
well-lighted  quarters,  where  on  a  mahogany 
sideboard  was  a  tray  holding  decanter,  si¬ 
phon,  and  glasses,  together  with  a  bottle  of 
ginger-ale.  The  Captain,  after  he  had 
mixed  a  beverage  for  his  passenger,  opened 
the  bottle  for  himself.  They  raised  their 
glasses  silently. 

“Now  that  you’re  past  the  worst  of  it,” 
remarked  O’Neil,  “I  suppose  you’ll  turn  in. 
You’re  getting  old  for  a  hard  run  like  this, 
Johnny.” 

Captain  Brennan  snorted.  “Old?  I’m  a 
better  man  than  you,  yet.  I’m  a  teetotaler 
— that’s  why.  I  discovered  long  ago  that 
salt  water  and  whisky  don’t  mix.” 

O'Neil  stretched  himself  out  in  one  of 


Brennan’s  easy  chairs.  “Really,”  he  said, 

“I  don’t  understand  why  a  ship  carries  a 
captain.  Now,  of  what  earthly  use  to  the 
line  are  you,  for  instance,  except  for  your 
beauty,  which,  no  doubt,  has  its  value 
with  the  women?  I’ll  admit  you  preside 
with  some  grace  at  the  best  table  in  the 
dining-saloon,  but  your  officers  know  these 
channels  as  well  as  you  do.  They  could 
make  the  run  from  Seattle  to  Juneau  with 
their  eyes  shut.” 

“Indeed  they  could  not;  and  for  that 
matter  neither  could  I.” 

“Oh,  well,  of  course  I  have  no  resp)ect 
for  you  as  a  man,  having  seen  you  without 
your  uniform.” 

The  Captain  grinned  in  thorough  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  raillery.  “I’ll  say  nothing  at 
all  of  my  seamanship,”  he  said,  lapsing  into  ^ 
the  faintest  of  brogues,  “but  there’s  no 
denying  that  the  master  of  a  ship  has  many 
unpleasant  and  disgusting  duties  to  per¬ 
form.  He  has  to  amuse  the  prominent  pas¬ 
sengers  who  can’t  amuse  themselves,  for  t 
one  thing,  and  that  takes  tact  and  patience.  t 
Why,  some  pjeople  make  themselves  at  | 
home  on  the  bridge,  in  the  chart-room,  and  [ 
even  in  my  living  quarters,  to  say  nothing  * 
of  consuming  my  expansive  wines,  liquors, 
and  cigars.” 

“  Meaning  me?  ”  f 

“I’m  a  brutal  seafaring  man,  and  you’ll  i 
have  to  make  allowances  for  my  well- 
known  brusqueness.  Maybe  I  did  mean  | 
you.  But  I’ll  say  that,  next  to  you,  Curtis  I 
Gordon  is  the  worst  grafter  I  ever  saw.”  t 

“You  don’t  like  Gordon,  do  you?”  O’Neil 
queried  with  a  change  of  tone. 

“I  do  not!  He  went  up  with  me  again 
this  spring  and  he  had  his  widow  with  him, 
too.” 

“His  widow?” 

“You  know  who  I  mean — Mrs.  Gerard. 
They  say  it’s  her  money  he’s  using  in  his  ' 
schemes.  Perhaps  it’s  because  of  her  that 
I  don’t  like  him.” 

“Ah-h!  I  see.” 

“You  don’t  see,  or  you  wouldn’t  grin  like 
an  ap>e.  I’m  a  married  man.  I’ll  have  you 
know,  and  I’m  still  on  good  terms  with 
Mrs.  Brennan,  thank  Gc^!  But  I  don’t 
like  men  who  use  women’s  money,  and 
that’s  just  what  our  friend  Gordon  is  doing. 
What  money  the  widow  didn’t  put  up,  he’s 
grabbed  from  the  school-ma’ams  and  ser¬ 
vant-girls  and  society  matrons  in  the  East. 
What  has  he  got  to  show  them  for  it?” 


“A  railroad  project,  a  copper  mine,  some 
coal  claims - ” 

“  Bah !  A  menagerie  of  wildcats !  ” 

“You  can’t  prove  that.  What’s  your 
reason  for  distrusting  him?” 

“Well,  for  one  thing,  he  knows  too  much. 
Why,  he  knows  everything,  he  does.  Art, 
literature,  politics,  law,  finance,  and  draw- 
poker  have  no  secrets  from  him.  He’s  been 
ever>’where — and  back — twice.  He  speaks 
a  dozen  different  languages.  He  outargued 
me  on  poultry-raising,  and  I  know  more 
about  that  than  any  man  living.  He  can 
handle  a  drill  or  a  coach-and-four;  he  can 
tell  all  about  the  art  of  ancient  Babylon, 
and  he  beat  me  playing  cribbage,  which 
shows  that  he  ain’t  on  the  level.  He’s  the 
best  informed  man  outside  of  a  university, 
and  he  drinks  tea  of  an  afternoon — with  his 
legs  crossed  and  the  saucer  balanced  on  his 
heel.  Now  it  takes  years  of  hard  work  for 
an  honest  man  to  make  a  success  at  one 
thing,  but  Gordon  never  failed  at  anyth 'ng. 

I  ask  you  if  a  living  authority  on  ah  the 
branches  of  human  endeavor,  and  a  man 
who  can  beat  me  at  ‘crib,’  doesn’t 'make 
you  suspicious?” 

“Not  at  all.  I’ve  beaten  you,  myself!” 

“I  was  sick,”  said  Captain  Brennan. 

“The  man  is  brilliant  and  well  educated 
and  wealthy.  It’s  only  natural  that  he  should 
e.xcite  the  jealousy  of  a  weaker  intellect.” 

Johnny  opened  his  lips  for  an  e.xplosion, 
then  changed  his  mind  and  agreed  sourly. 

“  He’s  got  money,  all  right,  and  he  knows 
how  to  spend  it.  He  and  his  valet  occupied 
three  cabins  on  this  ship.  They  say  his 
quarters  at  Hope  are  palatial.” 

“My  dear  grampus,  the  mere  love  of 
lu.xury  doesn’t  argue  that  a  person  is  dis¬ 
honest.” 

“  Would  you  let  a  hired  man  help  you  on 
with  your  underclothes?”  demanded  the 
mariner. 

“There’s  nothing  criminal  about  it.” 

“Humph!  Mrs.  Gerard  is  different. 
She’s  all  ‘class!’  You  don’t  mind  her  hav¬ 
ing  a  maid  and  speaking  French  when  she 
runs  short  of  English.  Her  daughter  is 
like  her.” 

“I  haven’t  seen  Miss  Gerard.” 

“If  you’d  stir  about  the  ship  instead  of 
wearing  out  my  Morris  chair,  you’d  have 
that  pleasure.  She  was  on  deck  all  morn¬ 
ing.”  Captain  Brennan  fell  silent,  and 
poked  with  a  stubby  forefinger  at  the  ice 
in  his  glass. 
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“Well,  out  with  it!”  said  O’Neil  after  a 
moment. 

“  I’d  like  to  know  the  inside  storj'  of  Cur¬ 
tis  Gordon  and  this  girl’s  mother.” 

“  Why  bother  your  head  about  something 
that  doesn’t  concern  you?”  The  speaker 
rose  and  began  to  pace  the  cabin  floor,  then 
in  an  altered  tone  inquired:  “Tell  me,  are 
you  going  to  land  me  and  my  horses  at 
Kyak  Bay?” 

“That  depends  on  the  weather.  It’s  a 
rotten  harbor;  you’ll  have  to  swim  them 
ashore.” 

“  Suppose  it  should  be  rough?  ” 

“Then  we’ll  go  on,  and  drop  you  there 
coming  back.  I  don’t  want  to  be  caught 
on  t’-'.at  shore  with  a  southerly  wind,  and 
that’s  the  way  it  usually  blows.” 

“I  can’t  wait,”  O’Neil  declared.  “.A 
week’s  delay  might  ruin  me.  Rather  than 
go  on  I’d  swim  ashore  myself,  without  the 
horses.” 

“I  don’t  make  the  weather  at  Kyak  Bay; 
Satan  himself  does  that.  Twenty  miles  off¬ 
shore  it  may  be  calm,  and  inside  it  may  be 
blowing  a  gale.  That’s  due  to  the  glaciers. 
Those  ice-fields  inland  and  the  warm  air 
from  the  Japanese  Current  offshore  kick  up 
some  funny  atmospheric  pranks.  It’s  the 
worst  spot  on  the  coast,  and  we’ll  lose  a 
ship  there  some  day.  Why,  the  place  isn’t 
properly  charted,  let  alone  buoyed.” 

“That’s  nothing  unusual  for  this  coast.” 

“True  for  you.  This  is  all  a  graveyard 
for  ships,  and  there’s  been  many  a  good 
master’s  license  lost  because  of  half-baked 
laws  from  Washington.  Think  of  a  coast 
like  this  with  almost  no  lights,  no  beacons, 
nor  buoys;  and  yet  we’re  supposed  to 
make  time.  It’s  fine  in  clear  weather,  but 
in  the  dark  we  go  by  guess;  and  by  Heaven, 
I’ve  stood  the  run  longer  than  most  of  the 
skippers,  but - ” 

Even  as  Brennan  spoke,  the  Nebraska 
seemed  to  halt,  to  jerk  backward  under  his 
feet.  O’Neil,  who  was  standing,  flung  out 
an  arm  to  steady  himself.  Brennan  leaped 
from  his  chair;  his  ruddy  face  was  mottled, 
his  eyes  were  wde  and  horror-stricken. 

“Damnation!”  he  gasped.  The  cabin 
door  crashed  open  ahead  of  him  and  he 
was  on  the  bridge,  with  O’Neil  at  his  heels. 
They  saw  the  first  officer  clinging  limply 
to  the  rail;  from  the  pilot-house  window 
came  an  excited  burst  of  Norwegian,  then 
out  of  the  door  rushed  a  quartermaster. 

Brennan  cursed,  and  met  the.  fellow  with 
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a  blow  which  drove  him  sprawling  back. 

“Get  in  there,  Swan!”  he  bellowed,  ‘‘and 
take  your  wheel.” 

“The  tide  swung  her  in!”  e.xclaimed  the 
mate.  ‘‘The  tide — my  God!” 

“Sweet  Queen  Anne!”  said  Brennan 
more  quietly.  “You’ve  ripped  her  belly 
out.” 

“  It — was  the  tide,”  chattered  the  officer. 

The  steady,  muffled  beating  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  ceased,  the  ship  seemed  suddenly 
to  lose  her  life,  but  it  was  plain  that  she 
was  not  aground,  for  she  kept  moving 
through  the  gloom.  From  down  forward 
came  excited  voices  as  the  crew  poured  up 
out  of  the  forecastle. 

Brennan  leaped  to  the  telegraph  and  sig¬ 
naled  the  engine-room.  He  was  calm  now, 
and  his  voice  was  sharp  and  steady. 

“Go  below,  Mr.  James,  and  find  the  e.\- 
tent  of  the  damage,”  he  directed,  and  a 
moment  later  the  hull  began  to  throb  once 
more  to  the  thrust  of  the  propeller.  Inside 
the  wheel-house.  Swan  had  recovered  from 
his  panic  and  repeated  the  master’s  orders 
mechanically. 

The  second  and  third  officers  arrived  upon 
the  bridge  now,  dressing  as  they  came,  and 
they  were  followed  by  the  chief  engineer. 
Johnny’s  orders  to  them  cracked  like  sparks 
from  a  wireless.  In  an  incredibly  short 
time  he  had  the  situation  in  hand  and  turn¬ 
ed  to  O’Neil,  who  had  been  a  silent  witness 
of  the  scene. 

“Glory  be!”  e.xclaimed  the  Captain, 
“most  of  our  good  passengers  are  asleep! 
The  jar  would  scarcely  wake  them.” 

“Tell  me  where  and  how  I  can  help,” 
Murray  offered.  His  first  thought  had 
been  of  the  possible  effect  of  this  catas¬ 
trophe  upon  his  plans,  for  time  was  press¬ 
ing.  As  for  danger,  he  had  looked  upon  it 
so  often  and  in  so  many  forms  that  it  had 
little  power  to  stir  him;  but  a  shipwreck 
which  would  halt  his  northward  rush  was 
another  matter.  His  fellow  passengers,  he 
knew,  were  safe  enough.  Fortunately 
there  were  not  many  of  them — a  scant  two 
hundred,  perhaps — and  if  worse  came  to 
worst,  there  was  room  in  the  life-boats  for 
all.  But  the  Xcbraska  had  no  water-tight 
bulkheads,  and  the  plight  of  his  twenty 
horses  between  decks  filled  him  with  alarm 
and  pity.  There  were  no  life-boats  for 
those  poor  dumb  animals  jjenned  down  be¬ 
low  in  the  rushing  waters. 

Brennan  had  stepped  into  the  chart- 


room,  but  returned  in  a  moment,  to  say: 

“There’s  no  place  to  beach  her  this  side 
of  Halibut  Bay.” 

“  How  far  is  that?  ” 

“  Five  or  six  miles.” 

“You’ll — have  to  beach  her?” 

“  I’m  afraid  so.  She  feels  queer.” 

Up  from  the  cabin  deck  came  a  handful 
of  men  passengers  to  inquire  what  had 
happened;  behind  them  a  woman  began 
calling  shrilly  for  her  husband. 

“We  touched  a  rock,”  the  skipper  e.x- 
plained  briefly.  “Kindly  go  below  and 
stop  that  squawking.  There’s  no  danger.” 

There  followed  a  harrowing  wait  of  sev¬ 
eral  minutes;  then  James,  the  first  officer, 
came  to  report.  He  had  regained  his 
nerve  and  spoke  with  swift  precision. 

“She  loosened  three  plates  on  her  port 
quarter,  and  she’s  filling  fast.” 

“  How  long  will  she  last?  ”  snapped  Bren¬ 
nan. 

“Not  long,  sir.  Half  an  hour,  perhaps.” 

The  Captain  rang  for  full  speed,  and  the 
decks  began  to  strain  as  the  engines  in¬ 
creased  their  labor.  “  Get  your  passengers 
out  and  stand  by  the  boats,”  he  ordered. 
“Take  it  easy,  and  don’t  alarm  the  women. 
Have  them  dress  warmly,  and  don’t  al¬ 
low  any  crowding  by  the  men.  Mr.  Tom¬ 
linson,  you  hold  the  steerage  gang  in  check. 
Take  your  revolver  with  you.”  He  turned 
to  his  silent  friend,  in  whose  presence  he 
seemed  to  feel  a  cheering  sympathy.  “I 
knew  it  would  come  sooner  or  later, 
Murray;  but — Magnificent  Mummies!  To 
touch  on  a  clear  night  with  the  sea  like 
glass!”  He  sighed  dolefully.  “It’ll  be 
tough  on  my  missus.” 

O’Neil  laid  a  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 
“It  wasn’t  your  fault,  and  there  will  be 
room  in  the  last  boat  for  you.  Under¬ 
stand?”  Brennan  hesitated,  and  the  other 
continued  roughly:  “No  nonsense  now! 
Don’t  make  a  damned  fool  of  yourself  by 
sticking  to  the  bridge.  Promise?  ” 

“I  promise.” 

“  Now  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?  ” 

“Keep  those  dear  passengers  quiet.  I’ll 
run  for  Halibut  Bay  where  there’s  a  sandy 
beach.  If  she  won’t  make  it.  I’ll  turn  her 
into  the  rocks.  Tell  ’em  they  won’t  wet  a 
foot  if  they  keep  their  heads.” 

“Good!  I’ll  be  back  to  see  that  you  be¬ 
have  yourself.”  The  speaker  laughed  light¬ 
ly  and  descended  to  the  deck,  where  he 
found  an  incipient  panic.  Stewards  were 
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pounding  on  stateroom  doors,  half-clad  men 
were  rushing  about  aimlessly,  pallid  faces 
peered  forth  from  windows,  and  there  was 
the  sound  of  running  feet,  of  slamming 
doors,  of  shrill,  hysterical  voices. 

Murray  O’Neil  was  known  to  most  of  the 
passengers,  for  his  name  had  gone  up  and 
down  the  coast,  and  there  were  few  places 
from  San  Francisco  to  Nome  where  his 
word  did  not  carry  weight.  As  he  went 
among  his  fellow  travelers  now,  smiling, 
self-contained,  unruffled,  his  presence  had 
its  effect.  Women  ceased  their  shrilling, 
men  stopped  their  senseless  questions  and 
listened  to  his  directions  with  some  com¬ 
prehension.  In  a  short  time  the  passen¬ 
gers  were  marshaled  up)on  the  upper  deck 
whore  the  life-boats  hung  between  their 
davits.  Each  little  craft  was  in  charge  of 
its  allotted  crew,  the  electric  lights  contin¬ 
ued  to  burn  brightly,  and  the  panic  grad¬ 
ually  wore  itself  out. 

Aleanwhile  the  ship  was  running  a  des¬ 
perate  race  with  the  sea,  striving  with 
ever}'  ounce  of  steam  in  her  boilers  to  find 
a  safe  berth  for  her  mutilated  body  before 
the  inrush  of  waters  drowned  her  fires. 
That  the  race  was  close,  even  the  dullest 
understood,  for  the  Nebraska  was  settling, 
foi^vard,  and  plowed  into  the  night  head 
down,  like  a  thing  maddened  with  pain. 
She  was  becoming  unmanageable,  too,  and 
O’Neil  thought  with  pity  of  that  little  iron- 
hearted  skipper  on  the  bridge  who  was 
fighting  her  so  furiously. 

There  was  little  confusion,  little  talking 
upon  the  upp>er  deck  now;  only  a  child 
whimpered  or  a  woman  sobbed  hysterical¬ 
ly.  But  down  forward  among  the  steerage 
passengers  the  case  was  different.  These 
were  mainly  Montenegrins,  Polacks,  or 
Slavs  bound  for  the  construction  camps  to 
the  westward,  and  they  surged  from  side 
to  side  like  cattle,  requiring  Tomlinson’s 
best  efforts  to  keep  them  from  rushing  aft. 

O’Neil  had  employed  thousands  of  such 
men;  in  fact,  many  of  these  very  fellows 
had  cashed  his  time-checks  and  knew  him 
by  sight.  He  went  forward  among  them 
and  his  app>earance  proved  instantly  reas¬ 
suring.  He  found  his  two  hostlers,  and 
with  their  aid  he  soon  reduced  the  mob  to 
comparative  order. 

But  in  spite  of  his  confident  bearing,  he 
felt  a  great  uneasiness.  The  Nebraska  seem¬ 
ed  upon  the  point  of  diving;  he  judged  she 
must  be  settling  very  fast,  and  wondered 


that  the  forward  tilt  did  not  lift  her  propeller 
out  of  water.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
surface  of  the  sound  was  like  a  polished  floor, 
and  there  were  no  swells  to  submerge  her. 

The  race  seemed  hours  long,  the  miles 
stretched  into  leagues,  and  with  every  mo¬ 
ment  of  suspense  the  ship  sank  lower.  The 
end  came  unexpectedly.  There  was  a  sud¬ 
den  startled  outcry  as  the  Nebraska  struck 
for  a  second  time  that  night.  She  rose 
slightly,  rolled  and  bumped,  grated  briefly, 
then  came  to  rest. 

Captain  Brennan  shouted  from  the 
bridge:  “Fill  your  life-boats,  Mr.  James, 
and  lower  away  carefully.” 

A  cheer  rose  from  the  huddled  passen¬ 
gers. 

The  boiler-room  was  still  dr\’,  it  seemed, 
for  the  incandescent  lights  burned  without 
a  flicker,  even  after  the  grimy  oilers  and 
stokers  had  come  pouring  up  on  deck. 

O’Neil  climbed  to  the  bridge.  “Is  this 
Halibut  Bay?”  he  asked  Captain  Johnny. 

“It  is.  But  we’re  piled  up  on  the  reef 
outside.  She  may  hold  fast — I  hope  so, 
for  there’s  deep  water  astern  and  if  she 
slips  off  she’ll  go  down.” 

“I’d  like  to  save  my  horses,”  said  the 
younger  man  wistfully.  Through  all  the 
strain  of  the  past  half-hour  or  more,  his 
uppermost  thought  had  been  for  them. 
But  Brennan  had  no  sympathy  for  such 
sentiments. 

“Hell’s  bells!”  he  exclaimed.  “Don’t 
talk  of  horses  while  we’ve  got  women  and 
children  aboard.” 

He  hastened  away  to  assist  in  trans¬ 
ferring  his  passengers. 

Instead  of  following,  O’Neil  turned  and 
went  below.  He  found  that  the  water  was 
knee-deep  on  the  port  side  of  the  deck 
where  his  animals  were  quartered — which 
showed  that  the  ship  had  listed  heavily. 
He  judged  that  she  must  be  much  deeper 
by  the  head  than  he  had  imagined,  and 
that  her  nose  was  crushed  in  among  the 
rocks.  Until  she  settled  at  the  stem,  there¬ 
fore,  the  ship’s  case  was  not  absolutely 
hopeless. 

His  appearance,  the  sound  of  his  voice, 
were  the  signals  for  a  chorus  of  eager  whin¬ 
nies,  and  a  great  stamping  of  hoofs.  Heads 
were  thrust  toward  him  from  the  stalls, 
alert  ears  were  pricked  forward,  satin  muz¬ 
zles  were  rubbed  against  him  as  he  calmed 
their  terror.  This  blind  trust  made  the 
man’s  throat  tighten  achingly.  He  loved 
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animals  as  he  loved  children,  and  above  all 
he  cared  for  horses.  He  understood  them. 

He  made  his  way  down  the  sloping  deck 
to  the  square  iron  door,  or  ix)rt,  through 
which  he  had  loaded  them.  But  he  found 
that  it  was  jammed,  or  held  fast  by  the 
pressure  outside,  and  after  a  few  moments’ 
work  in  water  above  his  knees  he  climbed 
to  the  starboard,  side. 

Here  the  entrance  was  obstructed  by  a 
huge  pile  of  baled  hay  and  grain  in  sacks. 
It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  clear  it  away, 
and  he  fell  to  work  with  desperate  energy, 
for  the  ship  was  slowly  changing  her  level. 
Her  stem,  which  had  been  riding  high,  was 
filling;  the  sea  stole  in  upon  hi.n  silently. 
It  crept  up  toward  him  until  the  horses 
stabled  on  the  lower  side  were  belly-deep 
in  it.  Their  distress  communicated  itself  to 
the  others. 

O’Neil  knew  that  his  position  might  prove 
perilous  if  the  hulk  should  slip  backward  off 
the  reef,  yet  he  continued  to  toil,  hurling 
hea\y  sacks  behind  hi.m,  bundling  awkward 
bales  out  of  the  way,  until  his  hands  were 
bleeding  and  his  muscles  ached.  He  was 
perspiring  furiously;  the  commotion  around 
him  was  horrible. 

Then,  abruptly,  the  lights  went  out,  leav¬ 
ing  him  in  utter  blackness. 

Tears  mingled  with  the  sweat  that  drain¬ 
ed  down  his  cheeks  as  he  felt  his  way  slow¬ 
ly  out  of  the  place,  splashing,  stumbling, 
groping  uncertainly.  horse  screamed  in 
a  loud,  horribly  human  note,  and  O’Neil 
shuddered.  He  was  sobbing  curses  as  he 
emerged  into  the  cool  open  air  on  the  for¬ 
ward  deck. 

His  eyes  were  accustomed  to  the  dark-i 
ness  now’,  and  he  could  see  something  of 
his  surroundings.  He  noted  numerous 
lights  out  on  the  placid  boso.Ti  of  the  bay, 
evidently  lanterns  on  the  life-boats,  and  he 
heard  distant  voices.  He  swept  the  moist¬ 
ure  from  his  face;  then  with  a  start  he 
realized  his  situation.  He  listened  intently; 
his  eyes  roved  back  along  the  boat  deck. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it — the  ship  was 
deserted. 

Stepping  to  the  rail,  he  observed  how  low 
the  Xebraska  lay,  and  also  that  her  bow  was 
now  higher  than  her  stern.  From  some¬ 
where  beneath  his  feet  came  a  muffled 
grinding  which  told  him  that  the  ship  was 
^king  a  more  comfortable  berth.  Turn¬ 
ing,  he  scrambled  up  to  the  cabin  deck  and 
ran  swiftly  toward  his  stateroom. 


.  CHAPTER  II 

HOW  A  GIRL  APPE.\RED  OUT  OF  THE  NIGHT 

O’Neil  felt  for  the  little  bracket-lamp  on 
the  wall  of  his  stateroom  and  lit  it.  By  its 
light  he  dragged  a  life-preserver  from  the 
rack  overhead  and  slipped  the  tapes  about 
his  shoulders,  reflecting  that  Alaskan  waters 
are  disagreeably  cold.  Then  he  opened  his 
traveling-bags  and  dumped  their  contents 
upon  the  white  counterpane  of  his  berth, 
selecting  out  of  the  confusion  certain  docu¬ 
ments  and  trinkets.  The  latter  he  thrust 
into  his  pockets  as  he  found  them,  the  for¬ 
mer  he  wrapped  in  handkerchiefs  before 
stowing  them  away.  The  ship  had  listed 
now  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  a 
footing.  He  could  feel  her  strain - 

All  at  once  he  whirled  and  faced  the  door 
with  an  exclamation  of  astonishment,  for  a 
voice  had  addressed  him. 

There,  clinging  to  the  casing,  stood  a 
woman — a  girl— evidently  drawn  out  of  the 
darkness  by  the  light  which  streamed  down 
across  the  sloping  deck  from  his  stateroom. 
Plainly  she  had  but  just  awakened,  for  she 
was  clothed  in  a  silken  night-robe  which 
failed  to  conceal  the  outlines  of  her  body. 
She  had  flung  a  quilted  dressing-gown  of 
some  sort  over  her  shoulders  and  with  one 
bare  arm  and  hand  strove  to  hold  it  in 
place.  Her  pink  feet  were  thrust  into  soft, 
heelless  slippers;  her  hair,  black  in  this 
light,  cascaded  down  to  her  waist,  and  her 
eyes,  which  were  very  dark  and  very  large, 
were  fixed  upon  him  with  a  stare  like  that 
of  a  sleep-walker. 

“It  is  so  dark — so  strange — so  still!” 
she  murmured.  “What  has  happened?” 

“God!  Didn’t  they  waken  you?”  he 
cried  in  sharp  surprise. 

“Is  the  ship — sinking?”  Her  odd  bewil¬ 
derment  of  voice  and  gaze  puzzled  him. 

He  nodded.  “We  struck  a  rock.  The 
passengers  have  been  taken  off.  We’re  the 
only  ones  left.  In  Heaven’s  name,  where 
have  you  been?” 

“  I  was  asleep.” 

He  shook  his  head  in  astonishment. 
“How  you  failed  to  hear  that  hubbub - ” 

“I  heard  something,  but  I  was  ill.  My 
head — I  took  something  to  ease  the  pain.” 

“Ah!  medicine!  It  hasn’t  worn  off  yet, 
I  seel  You  shouldn’t  have  taken  it.  Drugs 
are  nothing  but  poison  to  young  people. 
Now  at  my  age  there  might  be  some 
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excuse  for  resorting  to  them,  but  you — ”  He 
was  talking  to  cover  the  panic  of  his 
thoughts,  for  his  own  predicament  had 
been  serious  enough,  and  her  presence  ren¬ 
dered  it  doubly  embarrassing. 

“Are  we  going  to  drown?”  she  asked 
dully. 

‘‘Nonsense!”  He  laughed  in  apparent 
amusement,  showing  his  large  strong  teeth. 

She  came  closer,  glancing  behind  her 
and  shrinking  from  the  oily  waters  which 
could  be  seen  over  the  rail  and  had  stolen 
up  nearly  to  the  sill  of  the  door.  She 
steadied  ‘  herself  by  laying  hold  of  him 
uncertainly.  Involuntarily  he  turned  his 
eyes  away,  for  he  felt  shame  at  profaning 
her  with  his  gaze.  She  was  very  soft  and 
white,  a  fragile  thing  utterly  unfit  to  cope 
with  the  night  air  and  the  freezing  waters 
of  Halibut  Bay. 

•  “I’m  wretchedly  afraid!”  she  whispered 
through  white  li{>s. 

“  None  of  that !  ”  he  said  brusquely.  “  I’ll 
see  that  nothing  happens  to  you.”  He 
slipped  out  of  his  life-preserver  and  ad¬ 
justed  it  over  her  shoulders,  first  drawing 
her  arms  through  the  sleeves  of  her  dressing- 
gown  and  knotting  the  cord  snugly  around 
her  waist.  “Just  as  a  matter  of  precau¬ 
tion!”  he  assured  her.  “We  may  get  wet. 
Can  you  swim?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“Never  mind,  I  can.”  He  found  another 
life-belt,  fitted  it  to  his  own  form,  and  led 
her  out  upon  the  deck.  The  scuppers  were 
awash  now,  and  she  gasped  as  the  sea  licked 
her  bare  feet.  “Cold,  isn’t  it?”  he  remark- 
.ed.  “  But  there’s  no  time  to  dress,  and  it’s 
just  as'  well  p)erhaps,  for  heaNy  clothes 
would  only  hamper  you.” 

She  strove  to  avoid  the  icy  waters  and 
finally  paused,  moaning,  ‘^I  can’t!  I  can’t 
■go  on!” 

Slipping  his  arm  about  her,  he  bore  her 
to  the  door  of  the  main  cabin,  and  entered. 
He  could  feel  her  warm,  soft  body  quivering 
against  his  own.  She  had  clasp^  his  neck 
so  tightly  that  he_  could  scarcely  breathe, 
but,  lowering  her  until  her  feet  were  on  the 
dry  carpet,  he  gently  loosed  her  arms. 

“Now,  my  dear  child,”  he  told  her,  “you 
must  do  exactly  as  I  tell  you.  Come! 
Calm  yourself  or  I  won’t  take  you  any  far¬ 
ther.”  He  held  her  off  by  her  shoulders. 
“I  may  have  to  swim  with  you;  you 
mustn’t  cling  to  me  so - ” 

He  heard  her  gasp  and  felt  her  draw 


away  abruptly.  Then  he  led  her  by  the  ^ 
hand  out  up>on  the  starboard  deck,  and  J 
together  they  made  their  way  forward  to  9 
the  bridge.  H 

The  lights  he  had  seen  upon  coming  from  r 
the  forward  hold  were  still  in  view,  and  he  p 
hailed  them  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  But 
other  voices  were  calling  through  the  night, 
some  of  them  comparatively  close  at  hand, 
others  answering  faintly  from  far  inshore.  ’’I 
The  boats  first  launched  were  evidently 
landing,  and  those  in  charge  of  them  were 
shouting  directions  to  the  ones  behindt 
Some  women  had  started  singing  and  the 
chorus  floated  out  to  the  man  and  the  x 
girl -  I 

>  Pull  for  the  shore,  sailor,  I 

Pull  for  the  shore - -  f 

It  helped  to  drown  their  cries  for  assist-  'i 
ance.  ^ 

O’Neil  judged  that  the  ship  was  at  least 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  and  his  j 

heart  sank,  for  he  doubted  that  either  he  f 

or  his  comp>anion  could  last  long  in  these  | 
waters.  It  occurred  to  him  that  Brennan  | 

might  be  close  by,  waiting  for  the  Xebraska 
to  sink — it  would  be  unlike  the  little  cap-  i. 
tain  to  forsake  his  trust  until  the  last  pos-  |( 
sible  moment — but  he  reasoned  that  the  ? 

cargo  of  lives  in  the  skipper’s  boat  would 
induce  him  to  stand  well  off  to  avoid  acci¬ 
dent.  He  called  lustily  time  after  time, 
but  no  answer  came.  r 

Meanwhile  the  girl  stood  quietly  beside  | 

him.  \ 

“Can’t  we  make  a  raft?’’  she  suggested  I 

timidly,  when  he  ceased  to  shout.  “I’ve  1 
read — of  such  things.”  i 

“There’s  no  time,”  he  told  her.  “.\re  I 
you  very  cold?” 

She  nodded.  “Please  forgive  me  for  act¬ 
ing  so  badly,  just  now.  It  was  all  so  sud¬ 
den  and — so  awful!  I  think  I  can  behave 
better —  Oh!  What  was  that?”  She  clutch¬ 
ed  him  nervously,  for  from  the  forward  end 
of  the  ship  had  come  a  muffled  scream,  like 
that  of  a  woman. 

“It’s  my  poor  horses,”  said  the  man,  and 
she  looked  at  him  curiously,  prompted  by  I 
the  catch  in  his  throat.  I 

There  followed  a  wait  which  seemed  long, 
but  was  in  reality  of  but  a  few  minutes;  for 
the  ship  was  sliding  backward  and  the  sea 
was  creeping  upward  faster  and  faster.  .\t 
last  they  heard  a  shuddering  sigh,  as  she 
parted  from  the  rocks  and  the  air  rushed 


BRENNAN  WAS  SWEARING  IN  A  FALTERING  WAY,  CALLING  UPON  ALL  THE  SAINTS  TO  WITNESS 
THAT  THE  PROSTRATE  MAN  WAS  THE  EMBODIMENT  OF  EVERY  VIRTUE. 
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up  through  the  deck  openings  with  greater 
force.  The  Nebraska  swung  sluggishly 
with  the  tide;  then  when  her  upper  struc¬ 
ture  had  settled  flush  with  the  sea,  Murray 
O’Neil  took  the  woman  in  his  arms  and 
leaped  clear  of  the  rail. 

The  first  gasping  moment  of  immersion 
was  fairly  paraylzing;  after  that  the  reac¬ 
tion  came  and  the  two  began  to  struggle 
away  from  the  sinking  ship.  But  the  effect 
of  the  reaction  soon  wore  off.  The  water 
was  cruelly  cold,  and  their  bodies  ached  in 
every  ner\-e  and  fiber.  O’Neil  did  his  best 
to  encourage  his  companion.  He  talked  to 
her  through  his  chattering  teeth,  and  once 
she  had  recovered  from  the  mental  shock 
of  the  first  fearful  plunge,  she  responded 
pluckily.  He  knew  that  his  own  heart  was 
normal  and  strong,  but  he  feared  that  the 
girl’s  might  not  be  equal  to  the  strain.  Had 
he  been  alone  he  felt  sure  that  he  could 
have  gained  the  shore,  but  with  her  upon 
his  hands  he  was  able  to  make  but  little 
headway. 

The  e.xpanse  of  waters  seemed  immense; 
it  fairly  crushed  hope  out  of  him.  The 
lights  upon  the  shore  were  as  distant  as 
fixed  stars.  This  was  a  country  of  heaxy 
tides,  he  reflected,  and  he  began  to  fear 
that  the  current  was  sweeping  them  out. 
He  turned  to  look  for  the  ship,  but  could 
see  no  traces  of  her,  and  since  it  was  in¬ 
conceivable  that  the  Nebraska  could  have 
sunk  so  quietly,  her  disappearance  con¬ 
firmed  his  fears.  More  than  once  he  fan¬ 
cied  he  heard  an  answer  to  his  cries  for 
help — the  rattle  of  row-locks,  or  the  splash 
of  oars — but  his  ears  proved  unreliable. 

After  a  time  the  girl  began  to  moan  with 
pain  and  terror,  but  as  numbness  gradually 
robbed  her  of  sensation  she  became  quiet. 
A  little  later  her  grip  upon  his  clothing  re¬ 
laxed,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  collapsing. 
He  drew  her  to  him  and  held  her  so  that 
her  face  lay  upturned  and  her  hair  floated 
about  his  shoulders.  In  this  position  she 
could  not  drown,  at  least  while  his  strength 
lasted.  But  he  was  rapidly  losing  control 
of  himself;  his  teeth  were  clicking  loosely, 
his  muscles  shook  and  twitched.  It  re¬ 
quired  a  great  effort  to  shout,  and  he 
thought  that  his  voice  did  not  carry  so 
far  as  at  first.  Therefore  he  fell  sUent, 
paddling  with  his  free  arm  and  kicking  to 
keep  his  blood  stirring. 

Several  times  he  gave  up  and  floated 
quietly,  but  courage  was  ingrained  in  him; 


deep  down  beneath  his  consciousness  was  a 
vitality,  an  inherited  stubborn  resistance 
to  death,  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  It 
was  that  unidentified  quality  of  mind 
which  supports  one  man  through  a  great 
sickness  or  a  long  period  of  privation,  while 
another  of  more  robust  physique  succumbs. 
It  was  the  same  quality  which  brings  one 
man  out  from  desert  wastes,  or  the  white 
silence  of  the  jx)lar  ice,  while  the  bodies  of 
his  fellows  remain  to  mark  the  trail.  This 
innate  power  of  supreme  resistance  is 
found  in  chosen  individuals,  throughout 
the  animal  kingdom,  and  it  was  due  to  it 
alone  that  Murray  O’Neil  continued  to 
fight  the  tide  long  after  he  had  ceased  to 
exert  conscious  control. 

At  length  there  came,  through  the  man’s 
dazed  sensibilities,  a  sound  different  from 
those  he  had  been  hearing;  it  was  a  human 
voice,  mingled  with  the  measured  thud  of 
oars  in  their  sockets.  It  roused  him  like 
an  electric  current,  and  gave  him  strength 
to  cry  out  hoarsely.  Some  one  answered 
him;  then  out  of  the  darkness  to  seaward 
emerged  a  deeper  blot,  which  loomed  up 
hugely  yet  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a 
life-boat  banked  full  of  people.  It  came  to 
a  stop  within  an  oar’s-length  of  him.  From 
the  babble  of  voices  he  distinguished  one 
that  was  familiar,  and  cried  the  name  of 
Johnny  Brennan.  His  brain  had  cleared 
now,  a  great  dream-like  sense  of  thanks¬ 
giving  warmed  him,  and  he  felt  equal  to 
any  effort.  He  was  vaguely  amazed  to  find 
that  his  limbs  refused  to  obey  him. 

His  own  name  was  being  pronounced  in 
shocked  tones;  the  splash  from  an  oar  filled 
his  face  and  strangled  him,  but  he  managed 
to  lay  hold  of  the  blade,  and  was  drawn  in 
until  outstretched  hands  seized  him. 

An  oarsman  was  saying:  “Be  careful, 
there!  We  can’t  take  him  in  without 
swamping.” 

But  Brennan’s  voice  shouted:  “Make 
room,  or  I’ll  bash  in  your  bloody  skull!” 

Another  protest  arose,  and  O’Neil  saw 
that  the  craft  was  indeed  loaded  to  the 
gunwales. 

“Take  the  girl — quick!”  he  implored. 
“  I’ll  hang  on.  You  can  tow  me.” 

The  limp  form  was  lifted  from  beside  him, 
and  dragged  over  the  thwarts,  while  a  mur¬ 
mur  of  excited  voices  went  up. 

“Can  you  hold  out  for  a  minute,  Mur¬ 
ray?”  asked  Brennan. 

“Yes — I  think  so.” 
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“  I’d  give  you  my  place,  but  you’re  too 
big  to  be  taken  in  without  danger.” 

“Go  ahead,”  chattered  the  man  in  the 
water.  “Look  after  the  girl!” 

The  Captain’s  stoXit  hand  was  at  his  col¬ 
lar  now  and  he  heard  him  crj'ing: 

“Pull,  you  muscle -bound  heathens. 
Everybody  sit  still!  Now  away  with  her, 
men.  Keep  up  your  heart,  Murray,  me 
boy;  remember  it  takes  more  than  water 
to  kill  a  good  Irishman.  It’s  only  a  foot 
or  two  further,  and  they’ve  started  a  fire. 
Serves  you  right,  you  big  idiot,  for  going 
overboard,  with  all  those  boats —  Man 
dear,  but  you’re  pulling  the  arm  out  of  me; 
it’s  stretched  out  like  a  garden  hose!  Hey! 
Cover  up  that  girl;  and  you,  lady,  rub  her 
feet  and  hands.  Good!  Move  over,  please, 
so  the  men  can  bail.” 

The  next  O’Neil  knew  he  was  feeling 
very  miserable  and  very  cold,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  he  was  wrapped  in 
diy^  clothing  and  lay  so  close  to  a  roaring 
spruce  fire  that  its  heat  almost  blistered 
his  face. 

Brennan  was  bending  over  him,  with 
eyes  wet.  He  was  swearing,  too,  in  a  weak, 
faltering  way,  calling  upnsn  all  the  saints 
to  witness  that  the  prostrate  man  was  the 
embodiment  of  ever>'  \'irtue,  and  that  his 
death  would  be  a  national  calamity. 
Others  were  gathered  about,  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  and  among  them  O’Neil  saw  the  doctor 
from  Sitka  whom  he  had  met  on  ship¬ 
board. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak  he  in¬ 
quired  for  the  safety  of  the  girl  he  had 
help>ed  to  rescue.  Johnny  promptly  reas¬ 
sured  him. 

“  Man  dear,  she’s  doing  fine.  A  jigger  of 
brandy  brought  her  to,  gasping  like  a  bless¬ 
ed  mermaid.” 

“Was  anybody  lost?” 

“Praise  God,  not  a  soul!  But  it’s  lucky 
I  stood  by  to  watch  the  old  tub  go  down, 
or  we’d  be  mopming  two.  You’ll  be  well 
by  morning,  for  there’s  a  cannerj'  in  the 
ne.xt  inlet  and  I’ve  sent  a  boat’s  crew  for 
help.  And  now,  my  boy,  lay  yourself  down 
again  and  take  a  sleep,  won’t  you?  It’ll  be 
doing  you  a  lot  of  good  after  your  long 
swim.” 

But  O’Neil  shook  his  head  and  struggled 
to  a  sitting  posture. 

“Thanks,  Johnny,’’  said  he,  “but  I 
couldn’t.  I  can  hear  those  horses  scream¬ 
ing,  and  besides — I  must  make  new  plans.” 


CHAPTER  HI 

THE  IRISH  PRIN’CE 

As  dawn  broke,  the  cannery  tender  from 
the  station  near  by  nosed  her  w’ay  up  to  the 
gravelly  shore  where  the  castaways  were 
gathered,  and  blew  a  cheering  toot-toot  on 
her  whistle.  She  was  a  flat-bottomed, 
“wet-sterned”  craft,  and  the  passengers 
of  the  Nebraska  trooped  to  her  deck  over  a 
gangplank.  As  Captain  Brennan  had  pre¬ 
dicted,  not  one  of  them  had  wet  a  foot, 
with  the  exception  of  the  twro  who  had 
been  left  aboard  through  their  own  care¬ 
lessness. 

By  daylight  Halibut  Bay  appeared  an 
idyllic  spot,  quite  innocent  of  the  terrors 
with  which  the  night  had  endowed  it.  A 
p>ebbled  half-moon  of  beach  was  set  in 
among  rugged  bluffs;  the  verdant  forest 
crowded  down  to  it  from  behind.  Tiny 
crystal  wavelets  lapped  along  the  shingle, 
swaying  the  brilliant  sea  mosses  w'hich 
clung  to  the  larger  rocks.  Altogether  the 
scene  gave  a  strong  impression  of  peace  and 
security,  yet  just  in  the  offing  was  one  jar¬ 
ring  contrast — the  masts  and  funnel  of  the 
Nebraska  slanting  up  out  of  the  blue 
serenity,  where  she  lay  upon  the  sloping 
bottom  in  the  edge  of  deep  water. 

It  was  O’Neil’s  turn  now  to  comfort 
Captain  Johnny  Brennan,  who  had  yielded 
to  the  blackest  despair  once  his  responsi¬ 
bility  was  over. 

“She  was  a  fine  ship,  Murray,”  the 
master  lamented,  staring  with  tragic  eyes 
at  the  Nebraska's  spars. 

“She  was  a  tin  wash-tub,  and  rusted  like 
a  sieve,  ”  jeered  O  ’Neil. 

“But  think  of  me  losing  her  on  a  still 
night!’’ 

“I’m  not  sure  yet  that  it  wasn't  a  jelly¬ 
fish  that  swam  through  her.  ” 

'“Humph!  I  supp)ose  her  cargo  will  be 
a  total  loss.  Two  hundred  thousand  dol¬ 
lars - ” 

“Insured  for  three  hundred,  no  doubt. 
I  '11  warrant  the  company  will  thank  you.  ” 

“It’s  kind  of  you  to  cheer  me  up,”  said 
Brennan  a  little  less  gloomily,  “esp)ecially 
after  the  way  I  abandoned  you  to  drown; 
but  the  missus  won’t  allow  me  in  the  house 
at  all  when  she  hears  I  left  you  in  a  pickle. 
Thank  God  the  girl  didn’t  die,  anyway! 
I’ve  got  that  to  be  thankful  for.  Curtis 
Gordon  would  have  broken  me - ” 
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“Gordon?” 

“Sure!  Man  dear,  don’t  you  know  who 
you  went  bathing  with?  She’s  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  that  widow  Gerard,  and  the  most 
prominent  passenger  aboard,  outside  of 
your  blessed  self.  Ain’t  that  luck!  If  I 
was  a  Jap  I’d  split  myself  open  with  a 
bread-knife.  ” 

“  But  fortunately  you  're  a  sensible  harp 
of  old  Ireland.  I’ll  see  that  the  papers  get 
the  right  story,  so  buck  up.  ” 

“Do  you  think  for  a  minute  that  Mrs. 
Brennan  will  understand  why  I  didn’t  hop 
out  of  the  life-boat  and  give  you  my  place? 
Not  at  all.  I’m  ruined  nautically  and  do¬ 
mestically.  In  the  course  of  the  ne.xt  ten 
years  I  may  live  it  down,  but  meanwhile 
I  ’ll  sleep  in  the  woodshed,  and  sp)eak  when 
I’m  spoken  to.” 

Murray  knew  that  Miss  Gerard  had  been 
badly  shaken  by  her  ordeal,  hence  he  made 
no  attempt  to  see  her,  even  after  the  steamer 
had  reached  the  hshing  village  and  the 
rescued  passengers  had  been  taken  in  by 
the  residents.  Instead,  he  went  directly 
to  the  one  store  in  the  place  and  bought 
its  entire  stock,  which  he  turned  over  to 
the  sufferers.  It  was  well  he  did  so,  for 
the  village  was  small  and,  although  the 
townspeople  were  hospitable,  both  food 
and  clothing  were  scarce. 

A  south-bound  steamer  was  due  the  next 
afternoon,  it  was  learned,  and  plans  were 
made  for  her  to  pick  up  the  castaways  and 
return  them  to  Seattle.  At  the  same  time 
O’Neil  discovered  that  a  freighter  for  the 
“westward’’  was  expected  some  time  that 
night,  and  as  she  did  not  call  at  this  port 
he  arranged  for  a  launch  to  take  him  out 
to  the  channel  where  he  could  intercept 
her.  The  loss  of  his  horses  had  been  a 
serious  blow.  It  was  all  the  more  impera¬ 
tive  now  that  he  go  bn,  since  he  would  have 
to  hire  men  to  do  horses’  work. 

During  the  afternoon  Miss  Gerard  sent 
for  him  and  he  went  to  the  house  of  the 
cannery  superintendent  where  she  had  been 
received.  The  superintendent’s  wife  had 
clothed  her,  and  she  seemed  to  have  re¬ 
covered  her  px)ise  of  body  and  mind. 
O’Neil  was  surprised  to  find  her  quite  a 
different  person  from  the  frightened  and 
disheveled  girl  he  had  seen  in  the  yellow 
lamplight  of  his  stateroom  on  the  night 
before.  She  was  as  pale  now  as  then,  but 
her  expression  of  terror  and  bewilderment 
had  given  place  to  one  of  reposeful  confi¬ 


dence.  Her  lips  were  red  and  rip)e,  and  of 
a  somewhat  haughty  turn.  She  was  at¬ 
tractive,  certainly,  despite  the  disadvantage 
of  the  borrowed  garments,  and  though  she 
struck  him  as  being,  possibly,  a  little  proud 
and  cold,  there  was  no  lack  of  warmth  in 
her  greeting. 

For  her  part  she  beheld  a  man  of  perhaps 
forty,  of  commanding  height  and  hea\y 
build.  He  was  gray  about  the  temples; 
his  eyes  were  gray,  too,  and  rather  small, 
but  they  were  extremely  animated  and 
kindly,  and  a  myriad  of  little  lines  were 
penciled  about  their  comers.  These  were 
evidently  marks  of  expression,  not  of  age, 
and  although  the  rugged  face  itself  was  not 
handsome,  it  had  a  degree  of  character  that 
comp)elled  her  interest. 

She  was  vaguely  disappointed,  having 
pictured  him  as  being  in  the  first  flush  of 
vigorous  youth;  but  the  feeling  soon  dis¬ 
appeared  under  the  charm  of  his  manner. 
The  ideal  figure  she  had  imagined  began  to 
seem  silly  and  schoolgirlish,  unworthy  of 
the  man  himself.  She  was  pleased,  too, 
by  his  faint  though  manifest  embarrassment 
at  her  thanks,  for  she  had  feared  a  lack  of 
tact. 

.■\bove  all  things  she  abhorred  obligation 
of  any  sort,  and  she  was  inclined  to  resent 
masculine  protection.  This  man’s  service 
filled  her  with  real  gratitude,  yet  she  re¬ 
belled  at  the  position  in  which  it  placed 
her.  She  preferred  granting  favors  to  re- 
cei^^ng  them. 

But  in  fact  he  dismissed  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  so  quickly  that  he  almost  offended 
her,  and  when  she  realized  how  incomplete 
had  been  her  acknowledgment  she  said, 
with  an  air  of  pique: 

“You  might  have  given  me  a  chance  to 
thank  you,  without  dragging  you  here 
against  your  will.” 

“  I ’m  sorry  if  I  seemed  neglectful.  ” 

She  fell  silent  for  a  moment  before  ask¬ 
ing:  “Do  you  detest  me  for  my  cowardice? 
I  couldn’t  blame  you  for  never  wanting  to 
see  me  again.” 

“You  were  \er>’  brave.  You  were 
splendid,”  he  declared.  “I  simply  didn’t 
wish  to  intrude.  ” 

“I  was  terribly  frightened,”  She  con¬ 
fided,  “but  I  felt  that  I  could  rely  upon 
you.  That ’s  what  everj’  one  does,  isn ’t  it? 
You  see,  you  have  a  reputation.  They 
told  me  how  you  refused  to  be  taken  into 
the  boat  for  fear  of  capsizing  it.  ” 
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“Oh,  there  was  nothing  brave  about 
that.  I  wanted  to  get  in,  badly  enough, 
but  there  wasn’t  room.” 

“They  have  told  me  how  you  bought 
out  this  whole  funny  little  place,”  she  said, 
“and  turned  it  over  to  us.  Is  it  because 
you  have  such  a  royal  way  of  dispensing 
favors  that  they  call  you  ‘The  Irish 
Prince’?” 

“That’s  only  a  silly  nickname.” 

“I  don’t  think  so.  You  give  people 
food  and  clothes  with  a  careless  wave  of  the 
hand;  you  give  me  my  life  with  a  shrug  and 
a  smile;  you  offer  to  give  up  your  own  to  a 
boatful  of  strangers  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation.  I — I  think  you  are  a  remark¬ 
able  (person.  ” 

“  You  ’ll  turn  my  head  with  such  flattery, 
if  you  aren’t  careful,”  he  said,  with  a  slight 
flush.  “Please  talk  of  something  sensible 
now,  for  an  antidote — your  plans,  for  in¬ 
stance.  ” 

“My  plans  are  never  sensible,  and  what 
few  I  have  are  as  empty  as  my  pockets. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  have  neither  plans  nor 
pockets,”  she  laughed,  “since  this  is  a  bor¬ 
rowed  gown.” 

“  You  are  going  back  to  Seattle?  ” 

“Oh,  I  suppose  so.  It  seems  to  be  my 
fate,  but  I’m  not  a  bit  resigned. ” 

“You  can  return  on  the  ne.xt  ship  at  the 
company’s  expense.” 

“No.  Mother  would  never  allow  it. 
In  fact,  when  she  learns  that  I’m  out  here 
she’ll  probably  send  me  back  to  New  York 
as  fast  as  I  can  go.” 

“  Doesn ’t  she  know  where  you  are?  ” 

“ Indeed,  no!  She  thinks  I ’m  safely  and 
tamely  at  home.  Uncle  Curtis  wouldn’t 
object  to  my  visit,  I  fancy;  at  any  rate  I’ve 
been  counting  on  his  good  offices  with 
mother;  but  it’s  too  late  now.” 

“I’m  like  you,”  he  said;  “I  can’t  brook 
disappointment.  I ’m  going  on.  ” 

In  answer  to  her  questioning  look  he  ex¬ 
plained  his  plan  of  intercepting  the  freight 
steamer  that  night,  whereupon  her  face 
brightened  with  sudden  hope. 

“  Can ’t  I  go,  too?  ”  she  implored  eagerly. 
She  was  no  longer  the  haughty  young  lady 
he  had  met  upwn  entering  the  room,  but  a 
very  wistful  child. 

“I’m  afraid  that’s  hardly - ” 

“Oh!  If  only  you  knew  how  much  it 
means!  If  only  you  knew  how  badly  I 
want  to!  I’m  not  afraid  of  discomforts.” 

“It’s  not  that - ” 


“Please!  Please!  Be  a  real  prince,  and 
grant  me  this  boon.  Won’t  you?  My 
heart  is  set  upon  it.  ” 

It  was  hard  to  resist  her  imploring  eyes — 
eyes  which  showed  they  had  never  been 
denied. 

“If  your  uncle  is  willing — ”  he  began 
hesitatingly. 

“He  isn’t  my  really  uncle — I  just  call 
him  that.” 

“Well — if  Mr.  Gordon  wouldn’t  object, 
perhaps  I  can  manage  it — provided,  of 
course,  you  promise  to  explain  to  your 
mother.  ” 

Miss  Gerard’s  frank  delight  showed  that 
she  was  indeed  no  more  than  a  child.  Her 
changed  demeanor  awakened  a  doubt  in 
the  man’s  mind. 

“  It  will  mean  that  you  ’ll  have  to  sit  up  all 
night  in  an  open  launch,”  he  cautioned  her. 

“  I  ’ll  sit  up  for  a  week.  ” 

“With  the  creepy  water  all  about,  and 
big,  black  mountains  frowning  at  you!” 

“Oh,  fiddle!”  she  exclaimed.  “You'll 
be  there,  if  I  get  frightened.”  Rising  im¬ 
pulsively,  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 
thanked  him  with  an  odd  mingling  of  frank¬ 
ness  and  shyness,  as  if  there  could  be  no 
further  doubt  of  his  acquiescence.  He  saw 
that  her  eyes  were  the  color  of  shaded  wood¬ 
land  springs  and  that  her  hair  was  not 
black,  but  of  a  deep,  rich  brown  where  the 
sun  played  upon  it — the  hue  of  very  old 
mahogany,  with  the  same  blood-red  flame 
running  through  it.  He  allowed  himself 
to  admire  her  in  silence. 

“Well — then — I  suppose  I  must  give 
in,  ”  he  finally  answered. 

CHAPTER  IV 

HOW  A  JOURNEY  ENDED,  AT  HOPE 

To  Natalie  Gerard  the  trip  dowm  the 
bay  and  into  the  sound  that  night  was  a 
wonderful  adventure.  She  remembered  it 
afterward  far  more  viyidly  than  the  ship¬ 
wreck,  w’hich  became  blurred  in  retrosi)ect 
so  that  she  soon  began  to  think  of  it  as  of 
some  half-forgotten  nightmare.  To  begin 
with,  the  jiersonality  of  Murray  O’Neil 
allured  her  more  and  more.  The  man  was 
so  strong,  so  sympathetic,  and  he  had  such 
a  resistless  way  of  doing  things.  The 
stories  she  had  heard  of  him  were  romantic, 
and  the  superintendent’s  wife  had  not 
allowed  them  to  suffer  in  the  telling. 
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Although  it  was  nine  o’clock  when  they 
boarded  the  launch,  it  was  still  light.  The 
evening  was  yellow  with  the  {leculiar  dif¬ 
fused  radiance  of  high  latitudes,  lending  a 
certain  somberness  to  their  surroundings. 

The  rushing  tide,  the  ragged  rock-teeth 
which  showed  through  it,  the  trackless, 
unending  forests  that  clothed  the  hills  in 
every  direction,  awed  her  a  little,  yet  gave 
her  an  unaccustomed  feeling  of  freedom  and 
contentment.  The  long  wait  out  between 
the  lonely  islands,  where  the  tiny  cockle¬ 
shell  rolled  strangely  although  the  sea 
seemed  as  level  as  a  floor,  held  a  subtle 
excitement.  Darkness  crept  down  out  of 
the  unp)eopled  gorges  and  sw'allowed  them 
up,  thrilling  her  with  a  sense  of  mystery. 

-  When  midnight  came  she  found  that  she 
was  ravenously  hungry,  and  she  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  when  O’Neil  produced  an 
elaborate  lunch.  There  w’ere  even  bottles 
filled  with  steaming  hot  coffee,  more  de¬ 
licious,  she  thought,  than  anything  she  had 
ever  before  tasted.  He  called  the  meal 
their  after-theatre  party,  pretending  that 
they  had  just  come  from  a  Broadway  me¬ 
lodrama  of  shipwreck  and  p)eril.  The  sub¬ 
ject  led  them  naturally  to  talk  of  New 
York,  and  she  found  he  was  more  familiar 
with  the  city  than  she  was. 

“I  usually  spend  my  winters  there,”  he 
explained. 

“Then  you  have  an  office  in  the  city? ” 

“Oh,  yes.  I’ve  maintained  a  place  of 
business  there  for  years.  ” 

“Where  is  it?  On  Wall  Street?” 

“No,”  he  smiled.  “On  Fifth  Avenue. 
It’s  situated  in  the  extreme  southwest 
comer  of  the  men’s  cafe  at  the  Holland 
House.  It  consists  of  a  round  mahogany 
table  and  a  leather  settee.  That’s  where 
I’m  to  be  found  at  least  four  months  out  of 
every  twelve.” 

“They  told  me  you  built  railroads.” 

“  I  do — when  I ’m  lucky  enough  to  under¬ 
bid  my  competitors.  But  that  isn’t  al¬ 
ways,  and  railroads  aren ’t  built  every  day.  ” 

“  Mr.  Gordon  is  building  one.  ” 

“So  I’m  told.”  O ’Neil  marveled  at  the 
trick  of  fortune  which  had  entangled  this 
girl  and  her  mother  in  the  web  of  that  bril¬ 
liant  and  unscrupulous  adventurer. 

“Perhaps  it  will  be  a  great  success  like 
your  famous  North  Pass  and  Yukon  Rail¬ 
way.  ” 

“Let  us  hope  so.”  He  w’as  tempted  to 
inquire  what  use  Gordon  had  made  of  that 


widely  advertised  enterprise  in  floating  his 
own  undertaking,  but  instead  he  asked: 

“Your  mother  has  invested  heavily,  has 
she  not?” 

“Not  in  the  railroad.  Her  fortune,  and 
mine  too,  is  all  in  the  coal-mines.  ” 

O’Neil  smothered  an  exclamation. 

“What  is  it?”  she  demanded. 

“Nothing,  only — are  you  sure?” 

“Oh,  quite  sure!  The  mines  are  rich, 
aren’t  they?” 

“There  are  no  mines,”  he  informed  her, 
“thanks  to  our  misguided  lawmakers  at 
Washington.  There  are  vast  deposits  of 
fine  coal  which  would  make  mines  if  we 
were  allow’ed  to  work  them,  but — we  are 
not  allowed.” 

“  ‘We’?  Are  you  a— a  coal  person,  like 
us?” 

“Yes.  I  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  the 
Kyak  fields,  and  I  invested  heavily.  I 
know  Mr:  Gordon’s  group  of  claims  well. 
I  have  spent  more  than  a  hundred  -thousand 
dollars  trying  to  perfect  my  titlw,  and  I ’m 
no  nearer  patent  now’  than  I  was  at  the 
beginning — not  so  near,  in  fact.  I  fancy 
Gordon  has  spent  as  much  and  is  in  the 
same  fix.  It  is  a  coal  matter  which  brings 
me  to  Alaska  now’.  ” 

“  I  hardly  understand.  ” 

^‘Of  course  not;  and  you  probably  won’t 
after  I  explain.  You  see  the  Government 
gave  us — gave  everybody  who  owns  coal 
locations  in  Alaska — three  years  in  which 
to  do  certain  things;  then  it  extended  that 
time  another  three  years.  But  recently  a 
new  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  come  into 
oflSce  and  he  has  just  rescinded  that  later 
ruling,  without  warning,  which  gives  us 
barely  time  to  comply  w’ith  the  law  as  it 
first  stood.  For  my  part.  I’ll  have  to 
hustle  or  lose  everything  I  have  put  in. 
That’s  why  I  hat^  to  see  those  horses 
drow’n,  for  i  intended  to  use  them  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  coal-fields.  Now  I’ll  hav’e  to  hire 
men  to  carry  their  loads.  No  doubt  Mr, 
Gordon  has  arranged  to  protect  your  hold¬ 
ings,  but  there  are  hundrttis  of  claimants 
w’ho  w’ill  be  ruined.” 

“I  supp>osed  the  Gov’emment  protected 
its  subjects,  ”  said  the  girl  vaguely. 

“One  of  the  illusions  taught  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,”  laughed  O’Neil.  “We 
Alaskans  have  found  that  it  does  exactly 
the  opposite!  We  have  found  it  a  harsh 
and  imreasonable  landlord.  But  I’m 
afraid  I’m  boring  you.” 
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He  \vrapf>ed  her  more  snugly  in  her 
coverings,  for  a  chill  had  descended  with 
the  darkness,  then  strove  to  enliven  her 
with  stories  garnered  from  his  rich  exjje- 
rience — stories  which  gave  her  fascinating 
glimpses  of  great  undertakings,  and  made 
her  feel  personally  acquainted  with  people 
of  unfamiliar  type  whose  words  and  deeds, 
mirthful  or  pathetic,  were  always  refresh¬ 
ingly  original.  Of  certain  individuals  he 
spoke  repeatedly,  until  their  names  became 
familiar  to  his  hearer.  He  called  them  his 
“boys,”  and  his  voice  was  tender  as  he  told 
of  their  doings. 

“These  men  are  your  staff?”  she  ven¬ 
tured. 

“Yes.  Every  one  who  succeeds  in  big 
work  must  have  loyal  hands  to  help  him.  ” 
“UTiere  are  they  now?” 

“Oh,  scattered  from  Canada  to  Mexico, 
each  one  doing  his  own  particular  work. 
There’s  Mellen,  for  instance:  he’s  in  Chi¬ 
huahua,  building  a  cantilever  bridge.  He ’s 
the  best  steel  man  in  the  country.  McKay, 
my  superintendent,  is  running  a  railroad  job 

in  California.  ‘Happy  Tom’  Slater - ” 

“The  funny  man,  with  the  blues?” 
“Exactly!  He  was  at  work  on  a  hydrau¬ 
lic  project  near  Dawson,  the  last  I  heard 
of  him.  Doctor  Gray  is  practising  in 
Seattle;  and  Parker,  the  chief  engineer,  has 
a  position  of  great  responsibility  in  Boston. 
He  is  the  brains  of  our  outfit,  you  under¬ 
stand;  it  was  really  he  who  made  the  North 
Pass  and  Yukon  possible.  The  others  are 
scattered  out  in  the  same  way,  but  they ’d 
all  come  if  I  called  them.  ” 

“And  what  is  your  part  of  the  work?” 
asked  the  girl. 

“  I  ?  Oh,  I ’m  like  Marcelline,  the  clown 
at  the  Hippodrome — always  pretending  to 
help  but  forever  keeping  underfoot.  ^Tien 
It  Hornes  necessary,  I  raise  the  money  to 
keep  the  performance  going.  ” 

“  Do  you  really  mean  that  all  those  men 
would  give  up  their  positions  and  come  to 
you  if  you  sent  for  them?  ” 

“By  the  first  train,  or  afoot,  if  there 
were  no  other’ way.  They’d  follow  me  to 
the  Philippines  or  Timbuctoo,  regardless 
of  their  homes  and  their  families.  ” 

“That  is  splendid!  You  must  feel  very 
proud  of  inspiring  such  loyalty,”  said 
Natalie.  “But  why  are  you  idle  now? 
Surely  there  are  railroads  to  be  built.’  ’ 


“Yes,  I  was  asked  to  figure  on  a  con¬ 
tract  in  Manchuria  the  other  day.  I  could 
have  had  it  easily,  and  it  would  have  meant 
my  everlasting  fortune,  but - ” 

“But  what?” 

“  I  found  it  isn ’t  a  white  man ’s  country. 
It’s  sickly  and  unsafe.  Some  of  my  ‘boys’ 
would  die  before  we  finished  it,  and  the 
game  isn’t  worth  that  price,  ^mething 
better  is  certain  to  turn  up;  it  always 
does.  ” 

As  Natalie  looked  upon  that  kindly,  j 
square-hewn  face  with  its  tracery  of  lines 
about  the  eyes,  its  fine,  strong  jaw,  and  its 
indefinable  expression  of  pwwer,  she  began 
to  understand  more  fully  why  those  with 
whom  she  had  talked  had  spoken  of  Murray 
O’Neil  with  an  almost  worshipful  respect. 
She  felt  very  insignificant  and  purposeless 
as  she  hudeffed  there  beside  him,  and  her 
complacence  at  his  attentions  deepened 
into  a  vivid  sense  of  satisfaction. 

It  confirmed  her  feeling  of  prideful  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  man  that  the  north-bound 
freighter  should  punctually  show  her  lights 
around  the  islands,  and  that  she  should 
pause  in  her  majestic  sweep  at  the  signal 
of  this  pigmy  craft.  The  ship  loomed  huge 
and  black  and  terrifying  as  the  launch  at 
length  drew  in  beneath  it;  its  sides  towered 
like  massive,  unscalable  ramparts.  There 
was  a  delay;  there  seemed  to  be  some  quer¬ 
ulousness  on  the  part  of  the  officer  in  com¬ 
mand  at  being  thus  halted,  some  doubt 
about  allowing  strangers  to  come  aboard. 
But  the  girl  smiled  to  herself  as  the  voices 
flung  themselves  back  and  forth  through 
the  night.  Once  they  learned  who  it  was 
that  called  from  the  sea,  their  attitude 
would  quickly  change. 

Sure  enough,  in  a  little  while  orders  were 
shouted  from  the  bridge;  she  heard  men 
running  from  somewhere,  and  a  rope  ladder 
came-  swinging  down.  O’Neil  was  lifting 
her  from  her  warm  nest  of  rugs  now,  and 
telling  her  to  fear  nothing.  The  launch 
crept  closer,  coughing  and  shuddering  as  if 
in  terror  at  this  close  contact.  There  was 
a  brief  instant  of  breathlessness  as  the  girl 
found  herself  swung  out  over  the  waters; 
then  a  short  climb  with  O’Neil’s  protect¬ 
ing  hand  at  her  waist,  and  she  stood  pant¬ 
ing,  radiant,  upon  steel  decks  which  began 
to  throb  and  tremble  to  the  churning 
engines. 


The  next  instalment  of  “  The  Iron  Trail”  will  appear  in  the  February  number 


‘the  old  familiar  sights  of  ours  took  marvelous  shapes. 
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“See,  Winter  comes  to  rule  the 
varie<l  year.” 

LONG  time  ago, 
when  the  Lyceum 
bloomed  (not  yet 
sufierseded  by  the 
“hop”  and  the  “smoker”  as 
improved  entertainment  for 
school  youth),  one  of  the  poj> 
ular  numbers  upon  the  pro¬ 
gram  read: 

“debate : RESOLVED — THAT 
WINTER  IS  A  MORE  PLEASANT  SEASON  THAN 
SUMMER. 

“Affirmed  by  Susie  Brown  and  Jacob  Per¬ 
kins.  Denied  by  Barbara  McDermott  and 
John  Jones.” 
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Listen,  for  an  instant,  to 
Susie’s  faltering  treble,  ring¬ 
ing  down  the  hall  of  history, 
as  in  her  virginal  white, 
banded  with  the  traditional 
blue  ribbon,  she  advances  to 
meet  the  admiring  gaze  of 
the  audience,  the  critical  gaze 
of  the  judges: 

“  I  think  winter  is  best  be¬ 
cause  the  cold  is  so  bracing, 
and  you  can  wade  in  the  snow, 
and  have  candy -pulls  and 
sleigh-rides  and  other  fun.” 

Hooray! 

Listen  to  Barbara: 

“I  think  summer  is  best  because  then 
all  is  warm  and  you  can  go  right  out  under 
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REMEMBER,  TOO,  THE  LONG  AND  COZY  EVENINGS,  WHEN  IN  THE  GLOW  OF  THE  BASE- 
BURNER  STOVE,  ONE  MAY  LISTEN  TO  ELDERS’  TALES  OF  WINTERS  WHEN  T^jrrWERE  YOUNG. 


B  ently  bent  upon  pleasing  only 

^  the  ice-man  and  the  coal- 

dealer. 

B^k  But  w'hen  he  is  gone,  likely 

enough  we  shall  think  more 
kindly  of  him,  reveling — retro- 
^^B  spectively  —  in  his  seeming 

chastisements,  and  hugging 
him  the  closer  to  our  memory 
■B  the  farther  he  drifts  from  our 

physical  ken. 

The  trend  of  residence  being, 
as  statistics  would  assert,  to- 
ward  the  city,  winter  is  some- 
times  unjustly  discredited.  In 
the  city  he  is  distinctly  persona 
non  grata;  we  trample  him 
^Bij  dow’n  and  thrust  him  aside 
and  shunt  him  about  and 
^  f  smear  his  face  and  cart  him 

away;  of  his  robes  we  make 
rags,  and  e.xpose  his  uncomely  nakedness. 
By  automobile  and  street-car  and  tropical 
offices  and  apartments  we  ignore  him.  One 
would  deem  winter,  in  the  busy  city,  a 
monster — 

. of  so  frightful  mien. 

As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

But  where  given  a  fair  show,  in  village 


the  trees  and  have  picnics  and  B 

things.” 

Listen  to  the  husky  falsetto 
of  Jacob  and  John,  ranging 
from  well-blacked  boots  to  the  3^ 
flushed  roots  of  carefully  slick-  k 
ed  hair.  What  Portias,  what  j\ 
young  Websters,  have  arisen, 
what  volumes  of  eloquence  and 
logic  have  been  spent,  to  ex- 
pound  the  pros  and  cons  of  this  ^^B 

momentous  question!  How  ^^B 

have  fond  audiences  been 
sw’ayed  and  solemn  judges  ^^B 

puzzled!  And  with  what  tri- 
umphant  cheers  and  disputa- 
tious  waggings  of  heads  have 
the  decisions  been  received!  mr 

The  ayes  have  it.  Let  us 
crown  lusty  winter,  who  some¬ 
how  stands  ever  higher  against  the  receding 
horizon  of  our  yesterdays. 

Humped  beside  our  raffiators,  or  muffled  in 
our  defensive  wraps,  perhaps  we  would  not 
vote  “aye,”  nmi.  We  would  not  at  the 
present  moment  award  the  bays  to  this 
heartless,  insatiable  curmudgeon  who  freezes 
our  resources  and  bums  our  income,  appar- 
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and  countij'^,  he  still  spreads  wide  his  process  of  that  ice-making  is  an  accepted 
friendly  ermine,  token  of  health  and  purity,  miracle,  proclaimed  more  by  the  rattling- 
and  still  in  his  kingly  lap  rollick  apple-  down  of  the  nickel- trimmed  hard-coal  stove 
cheeked,  ear -muffed,  booted  little  boys,  in  the  sitting-room  than  by  any  volleys  of 
and  apple-cheeked,  head-hooded,  be-leg-  exclamations.  But  the  first  snowfall  is  a 
ginged  little  girls,  as  sturdy  as  the*  legendary  miracle  so  patent,  so  new  each  year,  that  it 
robin-redbreast  of  England,  hopping  for  scores  a  bull’s-eye  every  time, 
crumbs.  Preliminaries  for  the  two  great  winter 

The  first  snow  should  fall  before  the  events  were  as  a  rule  alike.  In  the  up-to- 
middle  of  November,  and  upon  Thanks-  date  nuclei  of  civilization  the  scientific 
giving  Day  there  should  be  skating.  The  “cold- wave”  flag,  a  black  .square  in  white 


the  exiled  new  ENGLANDER  LOOKS  BACK  WITH  YEARNING,  NOT  TO  HIS  SUMMERS  BUT 
TO  HIS  WINTERS,  AND  BOASTS  OF  THE  JANUARYS  OF  HIS  OLD-TIME  HOME. 
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field,  flew  from  the  court-house  or  the 
town-hall,  as  advance  information.  The 
last  Canada  geese  tumultuously  hastened 
over,  fleeing  southward.  Grandpa  Jonas 
felt  premonitory  twinges  of  “rheumatics.” 
Father  and  other  wise  men  agreed  that 
“it’s  getting  ready  to  snow.”  A  ring 
around  the  moon  had  enmeshed  the  sun 
also — 

Slow  tracing  down  the  thickening  sky 
Its  mute  and  ominous  prophecy — 

and  no  “cold-wave”  flag  was  required  to 
fetch  from  garret  and  wooshed  those  long- 
idle  sleds. 

All  day,  an  ominous  haze  has  gathered, 
turning  the  lately  blue  sky  of  Indian  summer 
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AS  STURDY  AS  THE  ROBIN-REDBREAST. 
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into  the  dun  sky  of  a  defunct  fall;  or, 
at  best,  the  sun  sinks  at  evening  into  a  very 
suspicious  bank  of  dense  drab  clouds.  The 
atmosphere  has  visibly  sharpened,  so  that 
one’s  breath  floats  sluggish  and  heavy. 
Out  of  the  north  wafts  a  chill  that  makes 
youth  skip  and  jump,  and  age  “brrr!” 
and  shrivel.  Now  if  one  has  not  cannily 
laid  in  for  sudden  demand  the  necessary 
pair  of  red-topp>ed,  copp>er-toed  boots,  it 
behooves  one  to  trudge  wnth  mother  or 
father  to  the  store  and  get  them  quickly. 
From  the  chest  or  the  trunk  in  the  attic 
should  be  extracted,  shedding  their  aroma 
of  eight  months’  sleep  among  the  moth¬ 
balls,  red  tipp>et  and  r^  mittens  and  round 
cap,  and  the  scratchiest,  heaviest  underwear. 


Then  all  is  well,  when,  maybe  at  school, 
maybe  on  street  or  in  home,  peal  the  glad 
tidings:  “//’s  snowing!  Watch  it  snow!” 

Let  you  who  will,  the  marrow  of  your 
bones  dried  over  steam  radiators  whence 
you  “  hate  to  venture  out,”  carp  at  winter. 
I  say  there  is  no  finer  zest  than  awaken¬ 
ing  in  snug  burrow  beneath  the  gatle, 
to  mother’s  or  father’s  cheery,  inspiring 
hail: 

“Johnny!  Oh,  Johnny!  Get  up.  A  big 
snow!”  — and  hearing  the  brave  scrape, 
scrape  of  the  early  neighbor’s  snow- 
shovel. 

Then  up  and  into  the  stiff,  scratchy  under¬ 
wear,  the  new  boots,  and  the  tipjiet,  mittens, 
and  round  cap  well  pulled  down,  and  out 
into  the  thick  of  the  fray!  The  snow  ex¬ 
tends  spotless,  inviting  exploration,  decking 
with  b^uty  the  ugly,  and  to  the  lovely 
adding  loveliness. 


The  old  familiar  sights  of  ours 

Took  mar\elous  shapes;  strange  domes  and  towers 

Rose  up  where  sty  and  com-crib  stood, 

Or  garden  wall,  or  belt  of  wood. 

It  blankets  the  roots  of  field  and  forest, 
it  resurrects  the  sleigh-bells,  it  provides 
poignant  appetite  for  buckwheat  cakes,  and 
it  is  the  only  substance  satisfactory  to 
remove  the  rust  of  sloth  from  sled-runners. 

Of  course,  winter  is  not  all  snow;  although 
it  should  be  remembered  that  “a  green 
Christmas  makes  a  fat  graveyard.”  Let 
ice  be  interspersed — that  ice  upwn  which, 
amid  pave  and  buildings,  we  cityites  tread 
gingerly,  or  zealously  scatter  ashes  and  salt 
and  sand.  I>et  ice  be  interspersed,  covering 
pond  and  creek  and  lake  and  river  with  a 
magic  carpeting  equal  to  that  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Properly  accoutered  with 
wooden  “rockers,”  cast-iron  “half-clubs,” 
or  the  dazzling  nickeled  “full-clubs,”  in 
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skates,  let  who  will  step  forth  upon  the 
carpet  and  be  transported  presto  hither, 
thither,  swift  as  the  swoop  of  an  aeroplane, 
for  its  dives  and  circles  substituting  the 
“Dutch  roll,”  the  “spread  eagle,”  the 
“outside  and  inside  edge.” 

The  advocates  of  summer  would  argue, 
as  I  anticipate  from  past  Lyceums,  the 
attractions  of  lemonade,  ice-cream,  and  such 
pernicious  truck  indigenous  to  that  season. 
I  think,  honorable  judges,  that  I  have  but  to 
mention  taffy — taffy  with  nuts  in  it — and 
I  have  your  entire  sympathy.  “  One  cup  of 
brown  sugar,  two  cups  of  molasses,  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  butter  the  size  of  a 
walnut,  and  a  pinch  of  baking-soda” — as  I 
recall  the  formula.  Stir  and  frequently 
taste;  add  the  chopp>ed  walnuts  or  hickory- 
nuts;  pour  into  pie-tins;  set  out  upon  the 
back  fxjrch,  watch  closely,  and  test  betimes 
with  the  finger-tip;  when  hard,  shiver  it  like 


a  pane  of  glass  and  eat  ad  libitum  the  tri¬ 
angular  fragments.  Is  the  point  well  taken? 

At  any  event,  the  taffy  is. 

Now,  perhaps  some  fatuous  advocates  of 
summer  would  still  consider  that  ice-cream 
overlaps,  at  the  edge,  winter’s  taffy.  Where¬ 
fore,  to  their  utter  confusion,  I  supplement 
taffy  with  the  doughnut,  as  it  emerges 
twisty  and  crispy  and  golden-brown  from 
the  bath  of  hissing  lard.  More  than  off¬ 
setting  the  lemonade  (a  wishy-washy,  feeble 
draught,  suited  to  front-p)orch  gossip  and 
lawn  sociables),  I  present  the  amber  cider, 
oily  and  tangy  to  the  most  fastidious  palate, 
and  stimulating  the  soul  while  it  warms  the 
stomach. 

Then,  should  anybody  mention  straw¬ 
berry,  raspberry,  or  plum,  picked  from  the 
bush  or  the  tree,  I  will  refer  him  to  the 
Winesap,  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  the 
Golden  Russet,  picked  from  the  barrel  in 
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the  dark  corner  of  the  frosty  cellar:  a  fruit  must  leave  it  for  the  congealing  air.  Oh, 
cold,  sound,  and  wholesome— fruit  without  for  forty  more  winks  in  that  air-proof  nest 
a  sting.  so  laboriously  manufactured!  But  sum- 

In  its  utmost  latitude,  summer  contains  mons  ine.xorable  mounts  the  stairs;  first  it 
only  May  Day — which  is  of  the  spring,  and  is  voice,  next  it  will  be  foot,  and  before 
even  at  that  is  obsolete;  Decoration  Day,  decisive  measures  one  must  plunge  into 
church-picnic  day,  and  Fourth  of  July;  the  shivery  open,  where  the  frost  covers 
whereas  winter  boasts  at  least  three  days  thickly  the  p>anes  and  ice  has  formed  in  the 
in  the  superlative — Thanksgiving,  Christ-  water-pitcher.  Ugh!  Brrrrrr! 
mas,  and  New  Year’s;  on  the  first  of  which  “Johnny?” 

we  see  who  can  hold  the  most,  on  the  “Yes,  sir.  I’m  up.  I’m  dressing.” 

second  who  can  get  the  most,  and  on  the  “All  right.  I  didn’t  want  to  have  to  call 

third  who  can  promise  the  most.  Nor  is  you  again.” 

Washington’s  Birthday  to  be  sneezed  at.  So,  after  all,  winter  is  not  without  its 

Summer  has  its  long,  lazy  days,  but  winter  unpleasant  features;  nevertheless,  even  in 
has  its  long  and  cozy  evenings,  when  in  the  these  it  is  the  superior  of.  summer.  For 
glow  of  the  base-burner  stove  and  the  while  the  adversities  of  summer  are  debili- 
Argand  lamp  one  may  roam  far  with  tating,  consider  of  what  stuff  are  welded 
“Gorilla  Hunters,”  or  “Zigzag  Journeys,”  those  intrepid  mortals  who  surx’ive  the 
and  between  pages  may  listen  to  elders’  pricks  and  stings  of  winter.  Summer  with 
tales  of  winters  when  they  were  young —  its  mosquito-bites?  Bah!  Here  am  I,  who 
winters  in  an  old  New  England,  where  the  by  mother’s  direction  have  plunged  aching 
snow  alw’ays  completely  covered  the  fences,  digits  into  cold  water;  and  who,  with 
and  boys,  and  sometimes  girls,  slept  up  in  “chaps”  titillated  by  the  sovereign  remedy, 
the  heatless  attic  through  whose  roof  f)eeped  the  glycerin  bottle,  have  heroically  out- 
the  stars  or  sifted  the  snow.  fought  the  burning  pangs  of — well,  of  that 

To  be  sure,  these  attic  bedrooms  can  not  nether  bourne  which  in  those  days  was 
have  been  more  frigid  than  that  bedroom  orthodox. 

whither,  presently,  you  are  despatched;  and  Therefore,  all  in  all,  and  item  by  item, 
no  truckle-bed  could  give  a  more  icy  re-  premise  by  premise,  and  conclusion  by 
ception.  How  one’s  toes  curl  and  one’s  conclusion,  winter  is  a  season  superior  to 
knees  retreat,  dragging  the  feet  out  of  the  summer.  The  New  Englander  in  Cali- 
deadly  peril  of  the  arctic  depths  awaiting!  fomia  looks  back  with  yearning,  not  to  his 
All  in  a  ball  must  one  lie,  encompassed  by  summers,  but  to  his  winters;  and  the  boast 
the  magic  cloak  of  one’s  nightie;  until,  of  the  gray-beard  in  his  chimney-corner  is 
stealing  down,  inch  by  inch,  the  feet  finally,  not  the  Julys  but  the  Januarys  of  his  old- 
by  a  supreme  dash,  achieve  the  farthest  time  home,  in  the  old-time  ^ys.  As  for 
north.  me,  giv’e  me  winter,  every  time — although. 

Yet,  alas!  the  apparent  victory  is  but  you  understand,  threatened  by  a  cough 
on  a  par  with  the  labor  of  Sisyphus,  for  and  a  coal-bill,  I  always  take  the  liberty  of 
when  by  morning  the  bed  has  become  spending  the  months  from  December  to 
thoroughly  warm  and  comfortable,  one  May  in  the  South. 
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~  iFTER  clattering  over  several 

A  switches  the  train  came  to  a  sigh¬ 
ing  stop,  and  young  Burley  looked 
'  J  up  from  the  novel  he  had  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  station  at  New  York  that 
morning.  Through  the  streaked  window  of 
the  sleeper  he  saw  a  red-brick  factory,  a  pile 
of  rusty  iron,  a  last  summer’s  circus  poster 
and  some  dirty  snow.  Then,  being  of  an  age 
and  temperament  which  prefers  poor  ro¬ 
mance  to  perfect  realism,  he  read  again 
until,  as  the  train  was  getting  under  way, 
his  attention  was  once  more  distracted:  this 
time  by  the  whispering  of  skirts  in  motion. 

6 


Burley  raised  his  eyes.  So  did  the  man  in 
Section  2,  across  the  aisle,  who  had  been 
turning  the  pages  of  a  magazine  principally 
devot^  to  the  pictures  of  lovely,  imknown 
ladies  connected  with  the  musical  stage. 

The  eyes  of  the  girl  who  entered  did 
battle  with  those  of  the  two  men  succes¬ 
sively.  They  were  large  eyes,  sW2et  and 
brown,  like  molasses;  eyes  which,  when  they 
pleased,  could  look  at  any  man  as  long  as 
he  could  look  at  them,  or  longer.  Burley 
felt  a  pleasant  shock  as  they  met  his; 
another  as  they  vanquished  him.  Brown 
eyes  and  tawny  hair  and  saucy  noses  and 
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pink  cheeks  and  baby  mouths  are  apt  to 
give  young  men  that  sort  of  shock;  and  when 
you  add  cleft  chins  and  big  black  hats  with 
willow  plumes,  and  the  skins  of  animals 
which  make  the  skins  of  girls  look  velvety — 
small  wonder  if  the  heart  of  the  beholder 
skips  a  beat. 

Burley’s  heart  was  only  human,  after  all. 
His  ears  grew  pinker;  he  let  his  eyes  fall 
and  look^  at  the  image  of  the  girl  which 
he  seemed  to  see  floating,  like  a  film,  over 
the  printed  page,  while  he  listened  breath¬ 
lessly  to  find  out  where  she  sat. 

The  man  across  the  way  did  not  resume 
his  magazine,  but  continued  to  inspect  the 
new  arrival.  As  she  ptassed  his  elbow  he 
gazed  up  into  her  face;  then  turned  and 
stared  as,  with  the  porter’s  aid,  she  arranged 
herself  and  her  suit-case  in  Section  3,  di¬ 
rectly  back  of  Burley.  Having  star^  his 
fill,  he  faced  about  and,  as  if  to  make  com- 
()arisons,  consulted  his  own  image  in  the 
narrow  mirror  between  the  car  windows. 
Save  for  a  piece  of  soot  which  he  transferred 
from  nose  to  finger-tip  and  examined  with 
bovine  fascination  before  flicking  it  aw’ay, 
the  man  seemed  pleased  with  his  reflection. 
Thus,  even  in  mirrors,  w^e  fail  to  see  our¬ 
selves  as  we  appear  to  others. 

What  Burley  saw,  as  he  watched  his 
neighbor  from  the  tail  of  his  eye,  was  a 
puffy,  fwisty  face  with  small,  complacent 
eyes,  a  short  thick  nose  of  no  definite  shape, 
a  mustache  like  an  opulent  chocolate  ^lair, 
coat  shoulders  shaped  to  a  too  careful 
smoothness,  a  scarf  too  nicely  tied,  a 
diamond  scarf  pin,  a  little  finger-ring  in  the 
form  of  a  coiled  snake  with  a  diamond  head, 
and,  at  the  lap>el,  a  button  bearing  the  in¬ 
signia  of  a  secret  order  which  usually  has  a 
hall  above  the  post-ofl&ce  in  small  towns. 

Incidentally,  Burley  was  the  only  man 
in  the  car  whose  lap>el  w'as  buttonless. 
Section  4  had  a  G.  A.  R.  button.  Section  5 
was  an  Elk,  Lower  6  w’as  a  Shriner,  Upper  6 
had  an  automobile  button,  7  and  8  w’ere 
occupied  by  women.  Upper  and  Lower  9 
by  a  Knight  of  Pythias  and  a  member  of 
the  I.  O.  O.  F.,  10  by  a  dentist  with  a  dental- 
school  button,  II  by  an  old  lady,  and  12  by 
a  man  advocate  of  Votes  for  Women. 

Presently  the  train  conductor  came  to 
“lift”  the  ticket  of  the  girl  in  Section  3, 
and  caused  the  man  in  ^tion  2  to  crane 
his  neck  once  more.  The  mild  contempt 
for  his  neighbor  which  Burley  had  felt  from 
the  first  was  fast  turning  to  a  strong  dislike. 


It  was  not  only  that  he  stared  at  the  girl 
so  much,  but  that  he  stared  so  impudently. 
Burley  ceased  the  pretense  of  reading  and 
frankly  glared  across  the  aisle  with  eyes 
which  scornfully  said,  “Drummer!”  The 
other  caught  the  look,  as  he  turned  back, 
and  retorted  with  a  sniff  and  snicker  which 
said,  “College  boy!” 

And  both  of  them  were  right.  The 
drummer  was  en  route  to  Pittsburgh  with  his 
spring  and  summer  line  of  men’s  clothes; 
the  college  boy  to  Chicago  (which  was  home) 
with  his  first-term  line>of  freshman  wisdom.  H 

When  the  train  conductor  had  departed,  fi 
the  sleeping-car  conductor  called  at  Sec-  I 

tion  3,  and  the  drummer,  not  at  all  non-  ■ 

plused  by  Burley,  pivoted  his  head  again.  I 
This  time  he  was  not  contented  with  look-  I 
ing  round,  but  deliberately  changed  his  ■ 
seat  and  rode  back-to-the-engine — which,  5 

though  it  didn’t  make  him  ill,  made  Burley  S 
so.  It  is  only  justice  to  the  drummer  to 
say  that  had  the  girl  in  3  given  up  her 
Pullman  ticket  in  the  usual  manner,  he 
would  not  have  moved. 

But  that  is  precisely  what  she  did  not  do. 

First  she  rummaged  in  her  hand-bag,  which 
was  made  of  patent  leather  and  had  enor¬ 
mous  gold  initials  on  the  side.  Then  she 
emptied  the  contents  of  the  bag  upon  the 
seat  beside  her,  sorted  them,  and  put  them 
back.  Then  she  took  her  coat  from  the  little 
hook  where  she  had  hung  it  a  few  moments 
before  out  of  compliment  to  the  engineer, 
who  was  sending  a  fine  head  of  steam 
through  the  train.  Then  she  searched  the 
two  ridiculously  small  pockets  of  the  coat. 
Then  she  hung  it  up  again.  Then  she 
looked  about  the  floor.  Then  she  ran  her 
hands  into  the  cracks  between  the  seat 
cushions.  Then  she  said  she  must  have 
lost  the  ticket,  and  that  Pullman  tickets 
were  ridiculous  little  things  anyway,  and 
how  could  you  be  expect^  to  keep  track 
of  them?  And  that  she  w’asn’t  used  to 
seeing  to  her  tickets  because  the  company- 
manager  usually  did  all  that,  but  that  she 
had  fraught  this  ticket  and  paid  for  it,  so 
the  ticket-agent  had  the  money,  and  she 
hoped  the  conductor  would  be  a  nice  man 
and  let  her  ride  in  the  Pullman  anyway, 
as  she  was  only  going  to  Pittsburgh ;  and  the 
worst  of  it  all  w-as  that  she  had  lost  her 
money,  too,  and  that  it  must  have  dropped 
on  the  floor  in  the  station  when  she  put 
her  trunk-check  in  her  bag. 

Of  course  Burley  couldn’t  see  her  hunting 
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as  the  drummer  did;  but  he  heard  her  talk¬ 
ing,  and  he  hoped  most  xiolently  that  the 
Pullman  man  would  p>ermit  her  to  remain. 
He  thought  her  argument  a  very  good  one 
and,  had  he  seen  as  well  as  heard  it,  he  would 
have  thought  it  better  still  for  the  battery 
of  eyes  which  backed  it  up. 

Now  the  Pullman  conductor  was  a  nice 
man  and,  as  his  wife  had  frequently  in¬ 
formed  him,  he  was  susceptible  as  well. 
For  a  smile  from  a  much  less  lovely  lady 
than  the  one  in  Section  3,  who  had  shot  him 
all  to  pieces  with  her  p)air  of  turret-gims,  he 
would  have  done  almost  anything.  Almost 
anything.  But  there  was  one  thing  he 
would  not  do,  which  was  to  jeopardize  his 
job  by  letting  p)eople  ride  in  Pullman  cars 
without  their  Pullman  tickets.  In  his  un¬ 
happiness  and  his  blue  broadcloth  trousers, 
he  could  have  got  down  upon  his  knees  and 
begged  her  not  to  ask  it  of  him;  indeed, 
he  did  get  down  upon  his  knees  and  feel 
around  upwn  the  floor,  but  all  in  vain. 

There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do,  at  last, 
but  break  the  news  to  her.  The  sentence 
was  banishment  to  the  day  coach.  He 
hop>ed  she  understood  that  he  hated  to  do 
it,  but  it  would  be  as  much  as  his  job  was 
worth  to  let  her  stay. 

If  the  girl  was  disapp>ointed  Burley  was 
horror-stricken.  The  thought  of  a  girl  with 
eyes,  and  hair,  and  eyes,  and  cheeks,  and 
eyes  and  lips  and  eyes  like  hers,  being  cast 
into  the  day  coach,  was  as  the  thought  of 
a  deliriously  lovely  Christian  maiden  being 
cast  among  the  lions.  And  she  had  lost  her 
money,  too!  What  would  she  get  to  eat? 
It  was  horrible!  Burley  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  p)Ocket. 

Now,  as  a  nile,  a  freshman,  coming  home 
for  Christmas,  hasn’t  a  pocketful  of  money. 
His  father  may  have  made  a  lot  of  money, 
and  his  mother  may  have  inherited  a  lot  of 
money,  and  his  sister  may  have  married  a 
lot  of  money,  yet  that  fr^hman  may  have 
something  like  twelve  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
There  have  been  bills  for  a  whole  term  to 
settle,  and  railroad  tickets  to  buy,  besides 
which  there  may  have  been  a  night  in  New 
York  with  several  of  “  the  fellows,”  with  first- 
row  theatre  seats,  and  supper  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  So  if  you  find  your  freshman  going 
home  up>on  a  low-fare  train,  instead  of  the 
swift  Limited,  you  may  feel  reasonably  sure 
that  the  lucre  he  has  left  would  make  poor 
pickings  for  a  train-robber,  a  confidence 
man,  or  even  a  show-girl  who  had  been 


home  to  see  her  “folks”  while  “at  liberty,” 
and  was  now  en  route  to  join  the  “Happy 
Henrietta”  (No.  2)  Company  on  the  road. 

As  has  been  said,  Burley  thrust  his  hand 
into  his  pocket.  There,  however,  it  re¬ 
mained.  For  the  eyes  of  the  drummer 
opposite  had  noted  the  action  and  were 
now  fixed  upon  him  in  derision. 

Like  most  nice  lads  of  his  age,  Burley 
was  afiiicted  with  the  {lassing  paranoia  of 
youth:  that  is  to  say,  he  was  morbidly 
self-conscious  concerning  young  women  and 
painfully  sensitive  concerning  appearances. 
Two  girls  giggling  over  nothing,  on  the 
street,  could  make  his  strong  young  knees 
go  weak,  and  a  passing  glance  from  a  pair 
of  melting  eyes  could  make  him  look  down 
at  the  sidewalk  with  the  feeling  that  his 
collar  was  about  to  wilt. 

The  impulse  which  had  made  him  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pocket  was  disinterested 
and  generous;  to  see  that  impulse  totally 
misread  upset  him  strangely.  He  longed 
to  jerk  his  hand  from  the  p)ocket,  clench  it, 
and  plant  it  forcibly  between  the  drummer’s 
little  eyes.  But  no  matter  how  a  man 
deserves  it,  you  can  not  punch  him  for  just 
looking  at  you. 

In  the  wave  of  resentment  which  swept 
over  him,  Burley  even  felt  a  sort  of  rage 
against  the  girl.  Why  had  she  to  be  pretty? 
And  being  so  outrageously,  unpardonably, 
unforgettably  alluring,  why  could  she  not 
have  exercis^  a  little  care  about  her  ticket 
and  her  money?  And  as  she  hadn’t  exer¬ 
cised  that  care, -why  didn’t  the  G.  A.  R. 
man  with  the  long  white  whiskers  help  her? 
From  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  wished — 
though  only  for  a  moment — that  she  was 
fat  and  middle-aged  and  cock-eyed.  Had 
she  been  so,  how  easily,  nay  gracefully,  he 
could  have  risen,  doffed  his  cap,  produced 
his  funds  and  said,  “Permit  me,  madam.” 
However,  had  the  girl  been  fat,  or  middle- 
aged,  or  cock-eyed,  she  wouldn’t  have  been 
there  at  all — for  any  one  of  those  three 
attributes  would  have  disqualified  her,  ab¬ 
solutely,  for  the  conspicuous,  if  sj)eechless, 
position  she  was  destined  to  fill  in  the 
“Happy  Henrietta”  (No.  2)  Company, 
which  she  was  to  join  in  Pittsburgh,  taking 
the  pulchritudinous  place  of  Miss  Beryl 
FitzHugh,  a  young  lady  who  had  at  last 
decided  to  marry  her  Pittsburgh  millionaire 
and  (so  far  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  do 
so)  make  an  honest  man  of  him. 

But  we  digress.  Burley  had  paused  and. 
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pausing,  lost  his  opportunity;  for  before  he 
had  pulled  himself  together  and  decided 
what  to  do,  the  girl  had  pulled  herself  and 
her  belongings  together  and  left  the  car; 
and  it  may  be  added  that,  as  she  left  it, 
it  turned  as  if  by  magic  into  a  prosaic, 
stupid  sleeping-car,  and  that  the  drummer 
in  Section  2  moved  back  to  the  seat  which 
faced  the  engine,  and  that  the  agitated 
youth  in  Section  i  rose  hurriedly  and  went, 
with  long  strides,  to  the  smoking-room,  re¬ 
peating  to  himself,  not  without  mild  pro¬ 
fanity,  that  something  must  be  done! 

The  sole  occupants  of  the  smoking-room, 
when  Burley  entered,  were  the  Pullman 
conductor  and  the  porter.  The  former  was 
looking  idly  out  upon  the  snowy  fields 
which  flew’  past  the  window;  the  latter  was 
dozing,  his  black  head  drooping  almost  to 
the  shoulder  of  his  white  linen  coat. 

Burley  lit  a  cigarette,  sat  down  opposite 
the  conductor,  and,  trying  to  speak  in  a 
casual  tone,  asked:  “Did  I  understand  that 
that  girl  had  lost  her  money  as  well  as  her 
Pullman  ticket?” 

“So  she  said,”  the  conductor  answered. 

“What’s  she  going  to  do  for  lunch  and 
dinner  then?”  inquired  the  young  man. 

Safe  from  the  heavy  armament  of  eyes, 
the  Pullman  man  was  coming  to  feel  un¬ 
concerned.  “Search  me,”  he  replied. 

“But  look  here,”  continued  Burley 
anxiously,  “she  has  to  eat,  you  know.” 

The  conductor  seemed  to  pwnder  this; 
then:  “She’s  in  the  show  business,”  he  said. 

The  remark  struck  Burley  as  irrelevant, 
incomp)etent,  and  immaterial.  “Well,”  he 
reiterated,  “she  has  to  eat,  hasn’t  she?” 

“Ye-es,”  assented  the  conductor  as  if 
doubting  the  assertion  but  humoring  the 
youth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  thinking 
to  himself  that  the  girl  was  not  in  the  least 
likely  to  lack  food.  He  had  seen  a  lot  of 
people  lacking  food  in  his  time,  had  the 
conductor,  but  never  girls  with  turret  arma¬ 
ment  like  hers.  Yes,  even  now  he  seemed, 
by  some  strange  psychic  pKJwer,  to  divine 
whence  help  was  coming. 

“I’m  going  to  send  her  a  little  money,” 
Burley  said.  “Have  you  an  envelope?” 

The  Pullman  man  had.  Burley  took  it 
and  enclosed  a  five-dollar  bill — rather  more 
than  was  needed  for  two  meals  and  Pullman 
fare  to  Pittsburgh.  (But  you  should  have 
seen  her!) 

“There,”  he  said,  handing  the  envelope 
to  the  conductor.  “If  you’ll  give  this  to 


the  young  lady.  I’ll  be  much  obliged.  Just 
say  it’s  from  another  passenger  who  would 
like  to  be  of  service.” 

“She’ll  be  tickled  to  death,”  said  the 
other,  heartily.  Though  he  was  first  of  all 
a  conductor,  he  was  also  enough  of  a  man 
to  appreciate  that  this  thing  was  being 
done  with  delicacy.  And  delicacy  is  a  rare 
commodity,  even  in  the  refined  and  elevat¬ 
ing  surroundings  of  a  luxuriously  decorated 
Pullman  sleeper  with  a  name  made  of  four 
syllables  picked  at  random  from  a  hatful. 

“I  suppose  she  will,”  the  youth  smiled 
wryly.  “  I’ll  appreciate  it  if  you’ll  save  me 
from  being  thanked  to  death.” 

Whereat  the  conductor  went  upon  his 
errand  thinking  to  himself  that  this  was 
certainly  a  nice  young  fellow. 

“  I’ve  moved  her  back  into  the  Pullman 
again,”  he  said,  when  he  returned.  “She’s 
ever  so  much  obliged.  I  said  I’d  thank  you 
for  her,  but  she’d  like  to  have  your  address 
so  she  can — ah — send  the  money  back.” 

Burley  accepted  the  statement  seriously. 
He  penciled  his  college  address  on  a  card 
and  turned  it  over  to  the  mediary.  Then 
he  dispatched  the  porter,  who  had  awak¬ 
ened,  for  the  novel  which  he  had  left  u|X)n 
the  seat  in  Section  i.  It  was  not  so  much 
of  a  story,  but  it  would  help  to  pass  the 
time  until  the  girl  got  off  the  train,  when 
he  could  go  back  to  his  section.  The  negro 
brought  the  book,  but  something  had  oozed 
out  of  it  as  it  had  lain  open  upon  the  seat. 
And  something  else  had  oozed  in,  for  the  type 
had  the  strangest  way  of  turning  suddenly, 
while  you  were  trying  to  read  it,  into  brown 
eyes  of  the  largest  possible  bore  and  the 
most  tremendous  muzzle-velocity.  How¬ 
ever,  Burley  dallied  with  the  novel  until  the 
third  and  last  call  for  luncheon.  He  had  to 
eat,  you  know’. 

The  girl  was  not  in  the  diner.  Indeed, 
he  had  it  all  to  himself,  save  for  one  man, 
who  wore  a  button  which,  had  you  under¬ 
stood  its  meaning,  would  have  informed 
you  that  he  was  Past  Sachem  of  a  Tribe  of 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 

Considering  where  he  was  lunching,  and 
how  late,  Burley  thought  he  made  out 
rather  well.  From  his  earliest  infancy  he 
had  had  an  appetite  and  had  been  amused 
with  dining-cars.  He  liked  to  see  the  negro 
waiters  come  balancing  and  swaying  dow’n 
the  aisle  like  slack-rope  “artists,”  with 
their  trays  swinging  precariously  aloft,  yet 
never  upsetting;  he  liked  the  w’ay  the 
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countless  little  side-dishes  jumjjed  and 
jj'  clinked  about  upon  the  table;  the  way  the 
[  silven\’are  traveled  over  the  cloth,  the  way 

L  the  drinking-water  leaped  in  the  carafe 

I  (with  the  little  napkin,  folded  to  a  cone 
shape,  in  the  top  to  keep  the  cinders  out), 

I  and  the  way  the  coflFee  spilled  from  the 

I  little  cup  into  the  saucer,  as  the  car  hit  a 

j  curv’e.  It  was  all  part  of  the  fun  of  travel- 

,  ing.  You’ll  hardly  believe  it,  but  he  w^as  so 

engaged  with  all  these  things  that  he  never 
thought  about  the  Eyes  until  the  coffee 
came,  when  the  thought  struck  him  that 
they  were  about  the  size  of  a  demi-tasse, 
and  just  about  the  color  of  its  contents. 

Having  limched,  he  returned  to  the 
smoking-room,  armed  with  several  large 
cigars,  and  settled  down  to  read  again, 
r  Time  dragged;  the  train  went  on  and  on; 
Pittsburgh  and  Chicago  were  coming  nearer, 
nearer,  nearer.  The  roar  of  the  cars  and 
the  galloping  clickety-click  of  the  rail-joints 
seemed  to  merge  into  a  slumber  song. 
Burley’s  eyelids  grew  heavy,  drooped,  and 
closed.  He  opened  them  with  an  effort  and 
read  a  few  lines.  They  closed  again.  Oh, 

I  well;  no  matter.  The  novel  w’as  rot — utter, 
absolute  rot — he  could  write  a  better  story 
himself.  It  would  be  about — clickety-click 

i  — clickety-click — clickety-click - 

He  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  a  short  story. 

’  He  was  on  a  train  and  there  was  a  girl. 

■  Such  eyes  as  she  had!  He  looked  at  her 

and  she  at  him,  but  they  had  not  spoken, 

■  save  with  their  eyes.  Suddenly  there  came 
a  smash:  wheels  bumping  over  ties,  a 
splintering  of  glass  and  timbers.  He  was 
thrown  across  the  car.  Picking  himself  up, 
he  crawled  to  where  she  lay  insensible, 
dragged  her  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  fainted, 
i  When  he  regained  consciousness  his  ban- 

i  daged  head  was  resting  in  her  lap.  He 

!  found  her  hand.  She  did  not  draw  it  away. 

He  tried  to  tell  her  something.  She  lean^ 
over,  over,  over,  looking  down  at  him. 
i  Such  eyes  they  were!  But  she  couldn’t 
hear.  He  shouted  it.  .  .  . 

“First  call  for  dinner!”  .  .  . 

Awakened,  he  blinked  up,  foolishly,  in 
time  to  see  a  negro  waiter  disappear  behind 

I  the  curtain  of  the  smoking-room  door. 

I  He  sat  still  for  a  time,  recalling  details 

J  of  the  dream.  The  more  he  thought 

I  about  it,  the  more  it  struck  him  that  he 

I  had  dreamed  a  highly  original  plot.  He 

j  would  really  hav'e  to  write  it  some  day. 

i  It  was  dramatic.  But  how  much  more 
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dramatic  if  the  thing  should  really  happen! 

He  could  see  himself  crawling  to  the  rescue 
of  the  girl  in  Section  3.  For  just  a  moment, 
he  half  wished  that  there  might  be  a  wreck; 
but  no,  that  wouldn’t  do — people  would  be 
killed.  Still,  if  there  had  to  be  one,  he’d 
just  as  soon  .  .  . 

However,  there  didn’t  have  to  be  a  wreck. 

Burley  found  himself  hungry  —  perhaps  ^ 

because  of  the  strenuous  exertions  he  had  j., 

put  forth  in  his  dream.  Evening  was 
settling  over  the  snowy  fields  outside,  and  , 
lights  were  beginning  to  twinkle  in  the  | 
windows  of  the  farmhouses  which  went  " 
rushing  back,  one  after  another,  into  space. 

He  arose,  and  passed  back  through  the 
train.  The  first  sleeper  smelled  like  a  tan- 
yard;  the  second  of  bananas.  Then  the 
smell  of  cooking  met  his  nostrils.  He 
crossed  a  swinging  vestibule,  threaded  a 
passageway  which  was  somehow  different 
from  the  passageways  that  lead  to  Pullman 
cars,  was  met  by  a  large,  grave,  smooth¬ 
faced  dining-car  conductor  wearing  a  white 
waistcoat  with  brass  buttons,  and  a  blue 
coat,  at  the  lap)el  of  which  was  a  pink 
carnation.  There  were  pink  carnations, 
too,  up>on  the  tables;  likewise  electric  lights 
with  pink  silk  shades. 

“One?”  asked  the  conductor,  holding  up 
his  index-finger. 

“One,”  nodded  Burley;  then  followed  to 
a  seat  at  one  of  the  smaller  tables.  The 
conductor  put  a  menu  in  his  hand,  and 
Burley  be^me  occupied.  Several  other 
passengers  entered ;  he  hardly  noticed  them. 

A  negro  w'aiter,  in  a  white  canvas  coat, 
came  and  leaned  over  him  attentively. 

Then,  just  when  Burley  had  assembled  in 
his  mind  a  complete,  harmonious  meal,  the 
dining-car  conductor  stepp)ed  up  to  the  table 
and  drawing  back  the  other  chair  waited  to 
seat  some  one  who  was  following. 

According  to  the  laws  of  chance,  the  new' 
arrival  might  have  been  just  any  one, 
instead  of  Some  One — Some  One  whose  ap>- 
proach  was  heralded  by  a  pleasant  whisp>er- 
ing  of  skirts.  Perhaps  I  should  say  skirt, 
for  the  sound  was  none  of  your  old-time 
frou-frous,  descended  from  the  days  of 
p>etticoats;  not  silk  against  silk,  but  satin 
against  girl.  As  it  came  to  Burley’s  ears — 
and  to  his  table — his  heart  began  to  rise 
and  fall  like  a  Dover-Calais  boat,  and  the 
dinner  assembled  in  his  mind  w'ent  sliding 
overboard. 

Then  the  cause  of  all  the  agitation  slipp)ed 
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into  her  seat,  and  the  victim  of  it  raised  his  the  car  windows.  Even  the  waiter  was 

eyes.  They  met  hers,  and  struck  fire.  To  unscathed.  He  stood  there  as  before,  lean- 

Burley,  it  seemed  that  a  great  explosion  ing  over  the  young  man  attentively.  He 

had  occurred.  It  completely  dazed  him  had  been  there  a  long  time.  Something 

with  its  force  though,  oddly  enough,  none  must  be  done.  With  a  gigantic  effort, 

of  the  other  passengers  was  blown  through  Burley  fixed  his  eyes  up>on  the  menu  and 
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read  aloud  from  it  at  random.  The  words 
he  read  meant  nothing  to  him;  they  were 
only  words:  clams,  chicken  salad,  griddle- 
cakes  and  maple  -  sirup,  tea,  strawberry 
ice-cream,  a  demi-tasse. 

When  he  stoppjed  ordering,  the  waiter 
remarked,  “Yassuh,”  took  the  menu  from 
his  fingers,  and  placed  it  in  the  soft  white 
hands  across  the  cloth. 

Burley  appeared  to  look  out  of  the 
w'indow  and  listened  as  she  ordered.  Her 
voice  had  a  nasal  drawl.  The  thought  had 
never  struck  him  before  that  a  nasal  voice 
could  be  musical,  or  that  the  names  of  dishes 
could  be  mentioned  in  a  way  to  sound  like 
Shakesj>eare’s  sonnets. 

When  she  had  ordered,  and  the  waiter 
had  departed,  he  chanced  another  glance. 
Her  head,  with  its  encircling  braids  of 
tawny  hair,  was  tilted  slightly  forward,  and 
she  was  looking  at  him  under  upturned 
lashes.  Another  terrible  explosion!  Then: 

“Wasn’t  it  you  that  helped  me  out?” 
she  asked. 

Somehow  Burley  managed  to  collect  him¬ 
self  and  say  it  was. 

“Well  then,”  she  continued,  with  a 
quizzical  little  smile,  “why  didn’t  you  come 
up,  like  a  little  man,  and  get  thanked?” 

Her  directness  stunned  yet  fascinated 
him.  He  blushed.  “I  just  thought  you’d 
rather  be  let  alone,”  he  said. 

“Piffle!”  said  the  girl.  “You  never 
thought  anything  like  that.  I  know  what 
it  was.” 

“What?” 

“You  were  ’fraid  I’d  kiss  you.” 

They  laughed  together. 

“I’d  risk  that,”  returned  Burley.  Hav¬ 
ing  said  it,  he  became  astounded  at  his  own 
hardihood.  He  had  never  six>ken  debo¬ 
nairly  to  a  girl  before.  He  felt  strangely  at 
his  ease.  It  was  something  in  her  which 
made  him  feel  so;  he  couldn’t  quite  make 
it  out,  but  talking  to  her  was,  in  a  way, 
like  talking  to  another  fellow — only,  in 
another  way,  it  wasn’t. 

“Why  didn’t  you  risk  it,  then,  instead  of 
leaving  me  there  to  twiddle  my  thumbs  all 
afternoon?” 

“I  wanted  to,”  he  said  frankly.  “I 
wanted  to,  like  the  very  dickens!  But  I 
was  afraid  you  might  think  I  was  fresh.” 

“You?”  she  said.  “Piffle!” 

She  placed  her  elbows  on  the  cloth  and 
rested  her  chin  upon  her  hands.  Her  fore¬ 
arms  were  like  two  white,  tapering  columns. 


Burley  wanted  to  tell  her  so,  but  his  new¬ 
found  audacity  failed  him.  The  girl  in¬ 
spected  him  closely  for  a  moment,  then: 

“You’re  a  great  big  kid,  aren’t  you?” 
she  remarked,  almost  as  if  talking  of  him  to 
herself. 

“Not  at  all,”  he  said. 

“Yes,  you  are,  Reggie,”  she  insisted. 

“I’m  not,”  he  ref)eated,  “and  my  name’s 
not  Reggie.” 

“No,  your  name’s  Cyrus,”  she  said.  “I 
have  your  card.  But  you  look  like  a 
fellow  I  knew  once.  He  had  big  blue  eyes 
like  yours.  I  love  blue  eyes.  I’m  going 
to  call  you  Reggie.” 

“What  shall  I  call  you?”  he  asked. 

“Vi’lut,”  said  she. 

“Violet  what?” 

“Desmond.”  As  she  pronoimced  the 
name  she  winked  comically,  adding:  “Stage 
name,  that,  of  course.  I’m  in  the  chorus, 
but,  take  it  from  me,  I  didn’t  get  in  on  my 
name  or  my  voice.” 

“Violet  Desmond,”  he  rej)eated,  “it’s  a 
bully  name.” 

“  Glad  you  like  it,  Reg.  I  got  it  out  of 
the  ’phone  book.  Do  you  want  to  know 
my  real  name  ?  It’s  Clara  Lutz.” 

“I’m  glad  you’re  glad,  Vi.” 

Vi!  And  he  had  said  it  glibly!  Again  his 
own  audacity  paralyzed  him.  It  was  as 
if  some  one  else — some  wild  blade,  too — w^as 
putting  words  intq  his  mouth. 

“So  you  thought  you’d  escape  muh,  did 
you?”  she  asked.  “But  you  didn’t,  did 
you,  kid?  No;  not  you!  Little  Vi’lut  is  a 
regular  Sherlock  Holmes.” 

“  I  can’t  tell  you  how  glad  I  am  that  I 
didn’t  escap>e  you,”  he  said  fervently. 

“Be  that  as  it  may,”  she  said  in  droll 
imitation  of  George  Monroe,  “it  was  mighty 
white  of  you  to  stake  me  to  that  hve-spot. 
It  cert’nly  was!” 

“  Oh,  tint’s  all  right,”  he  answered.  “  I’d 
have  done  that  for  anybody.” 

“ H-m!  ”  she  said,  bridling.  “  Would  you, 
though? ” 

“Not  so  eagerly,  perhaps,”  he  amended 
hurriedly. 

“That’s  better,  Reg,”  she  nodded. 

The  waiter  had  come,  with  swaying  tray, 
and  hemmed  them  in  with  dishes.  Burley 
looked  at  his  \’is-i-vis  entranced. 

“Eat,  kid,”  said  she  presently.  “Any- 
body’d  think  you  were  in  love.” 

She  had  a  strange,  droll  way  of  speaking, 
which  was  somehow  quite  out  of  character 
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with  her  placid  typ)e  of  beauty,  and  which 
made  the  things  she  said  sound  funny — 
funnier,  indeed,  than  they  really  were.  It 
was  as  if  she  were  constantly  imitating  the 
delivery  of  various  comedians  behind  whom 
she  had  stood,  with  the  hot  glare  of  the 
footlights  in  her  face. 

They  ate.  The  waiter  took  away  the 
dishes  and  brought  more. 

“You’re  getting  off  at  Pittsburgh?”  Bur¬ 
ley  asked  when  the  man  had  departed. 

“Yes.  Are  you?” 

“No.”  His  tone  was  dismal. 

“Oh,”  said  she,  appreciative  of  the  trib¬ 
ute,  “  I  hoped  you  were.”  There  was  disap¬ 
pointment  in  her  voice. 

The  youth  took  out  his  watch.  “Only 
an  hour  and  ten  minutes  more,”  he  sighed. 

“Do  you  care?”  Her  look  was  provoca¬ 
tive. 

“Do  I!” 

“Well  then,”  she  said,  “why  don’t  you 
get  off?” 

He  was  going  home  for  Christmas.  Al¬ 
ready  he  had  stolen  two  days  with  the 
fellows.  His  people  were  anxious  to  see 
him.  He  really  couldn’t,  he  told  her.  Jove! 
How  he’d  love  to  do  it,  if  he  only  could! 

Her  gaze  grew  momentarily  grave. 

“Say,”  was  her  comment,  “do  you 
know  you  are  a  sweet  kid?”  The  thing,  as 
she  said  it,  was  a  real  tribute,  had  he  but 
known  it.  And  it  was  true.  And  the 
guilty  feeling  that  it  was  true  oppressed 
him.  At  the  moment  he  would  rather  have 
been  called  a  cutthroat  than  a  “kid.” 

“Do  you  think  I’m  such  an  infant?” 

“Not  that,”  she  answered.  “But  you’re 
nice.  You’ve  got  a  nice  mother,  haven’t 
you — and  sisters?”  Then,  before  he  could 
reply,  the  serious  note  w’as  gone,  as  if  she 
had  caught  herself  at  something  of  which 
she  was  ashamed.  “  There’s  quavery  music 
that  goes  with  that  ‘home  and  mother 
stuff,’  eh?  ”  she  added,  with  a  laugh. 

Burley  felt  that  she  had  said  something 
nice  and  then  deliberately  spoiled  it.  He 
was  sorry.  Yet  there  was  another  feeling 
running  through  his  mind,  quite  counter  to 
the  first  one:  he  didn’t  want  to  talk  with 
her  about  his  mother  or  his  sisters,  though 
he  couldn’t  say  just  why.  Somehow,  the 
very  picture  of  them  which  she  had  conjured 
up  was,  at  the  moment,  a  depressant.  He 
became  conscious  that  pancakes  stood 
before  him,  and  gave  them  some  attention. 

“Say,  Reggie,”  said  the  girl,  who  jierhaps 


sensed  the  change  in  him,  “what  kind  of 
a  feed  is  this  you’re  giving  yourself?  Clams, 
chicken  salad,  pancakes — what  else  have 
you  ordered,  anyhow?” 

Burley  was  amused  again.  “I  don’t 
know,”  he  admitted  honestly.  “Now  that 
you  speak  of  it  I  seem  vaguely  to  remem¬ 
ber  having  asked  for  both  tea  and  coffee, 
among  other  things.  If  it’s  a  mixture, 
it’s  your  fault.  I  had  a  sane  meal  picked 
out;  then  you  came  in  with  those  eyes  of 
yours - ” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

“You  like  the  acetylene  headlights?”  she 
rejoined,  turning  them  on  full  force. 

“Who  woul(£i’t?”  he  replied.  “Only 
they  blind  a  fellow,  so  he  can’t  see  what  he’s 
ordering  for  dinner.” 

Then  the  waiter  brought  his  strawberry 
ice-cream.  Burley  didn’t  want  it,  and 
asked  for  some  cigars. 

“Give  it  to  miih,”  said  the  girl. 

He  passed  it  over  and  watched  and 
waited  while  she  ate. 

Next  came  finger-bowls.  After  using  hers, 
she  applied  her  handkerchief  to  her  pretty 
baby  mouth,  then  looked  at  it.  Yes,  the 
pink  of  lip-salve  was  upon  it.  She  held  the 
pink  spot  out  toward  Burley  with  a  smile, 
inviting: 

“Have  some?” 

The  cigars  came  with  the  checks. 

“Here,  waiter,”  said  the  young  man, 
“  give  them  both  to  me.”  Without  objection 
from  the  girl  he  |)aid,  tipping  so  generously 
as  actually  to  adiieve  a  waiter’s  thanks. 

They  rose  and  moved  down  the  aisle 
together.  At  a  table  near  the  door  the 
drummer  was  enjoying  a  steak.  The  flicker 
of  a  smile  came  into  his  eyes  as  he  looked 
directly  up  into  the  girl’s  face.  Burley,  be¬ 
hind  her,  saw  and  raged.  That  is,  he  saw  the 
man’s  expression.  His  anger  had  not  sub¬ 
sided  when,  after  passing  through  the  car 
with  the  banana  smell  and  the  one  with 
the  tan-yard  smell,  they  arrived  at  Sec¬ 
tion  3. 

“Did  you  notice  how  that  man  in  the 
diner  stared  at  you?”  he  said  savagely. 
“He  was  staring  like  that  this  morning, 
too!” 

“What  about  it?”  she  said  airily,  as  she 
sat  down.  “A  cat  can  look  at  a  king.” 

“  It’s  the  way  he  looks !  ”  He  seated  him¬ 
self  opposite  her,  his  face  like  a  thunder¬ 
cloud. 

“What  way?  He  lent  me  a  magazine 
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this  afternoon  while  you  ” — with  an  accusing 
look  which  was  enough  to  make  a  man 
seize  her  in  his  arms  without  ado,  and  kiss 
her — “while  you  were  smoking.” 

*  /‘Oh,  did  he?  Well,  I  hope  you  threw  it 
in  his  face!” 

She  shifted  her  position,  sitting  sidewise 
on  the  seat  and  crossing  her  knees  toward 
him.  Her  foot  touched  him,  ever  so 
lightly. 

“Don’t  be  cross,”  she  said,  with  a  plain¬ 
tive  little  motte. 

“Not  at  you,  of  course,”  he  said, 
“only - ” 

She  leaned  forw'ard  and  placed  her  hand 
on  his  for  one  brief  instant.  “Only  noth¬ 
ing!”  she  finished  for  him,  turning  on  her 
pleading  look.  “There  isn’t  time.  And  it 
has  all  been  so  nice.”  Her  sigh  did  not 
sound  forced.  Nor  his,  as  he  looked  at  his 
watch  and  said: 

“Thirty-five  minutes!” 

Their  eyes  found  each  other  in  a  long, 
unw’avering  gaze.  To  Burley  it  seem^ 
that  horizontal  lines  of  fire  passed  between 
them.  He  gave  a  sort  of  groan,  and  looked 
away. 

“Reggie!”  The  touch  of  her  hand  upon 
his  thrilled  him  again. 

“Violet?” 

“Get  off  at  Pittsburgh — do!” 

“But - ” 

“We  could  go  to  a  show,  and  have  some 
supper  or  something.  I  don’t  have  to  join 
the  company  imtil  to-morrow.  You  could 
take  a  later  train  if  you  liked.” 

Again  he  looked  at  her.  Again  the  lines 
of  incandescence  seemed  to  pass  between 
their  eyes.  He  felt  like  a  swimmer,  strong 
and  confident,  who  for  the  first  time  finds 
himself  being  carried  out  upon  a  tide  he 
can  not  stem. 

“You  know  I’d  love  to!”  he  said  in  a 
tense  voice.  “But  listen.  I’ve  very  little 
money  with  me.  And  I’ve  given  up  my 
ticket  right  through  to  Chicago.  I  don’t 
see  how - ” 

“Haven’t  you  got  friends  in  Pittsburgh?” 
she  demanded. 

“Yes;  two  or  three  fellows  from  my  class. 
But  I  couldn’t  be  sure  of  finding  them  this 
evening,  and - ” 

“Find  them  to-morrow,  then.” 

“But,  Violet - ” 

Again  she  touched  his  hand. 

“Listen,  Reg,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  want 
to  lose  you.  There  isn’t  any  time  to  talk 


about  it.  Go  and  see  if  the  conductor 
won’t  give  your  ticket  back.” 

“All  right,”  he  yielded,  as  one  who  has 
been  sandbagged  into  sweet  insensibility. 
“I  don’t  know  whether  they  give  tickets 
back  when  they’ve  once  collected  them, 
but  I’ll  see.” 

Rising,  he  moved  breathlessly  toward  the 
forward  end  of  the  train,  whither  he  had 
seen  the  conductor  pass  but  a  short  time 
before.  They  are  long  trains,  those  slower, 
safer  ones:  heavy  Pullmans  at  the  back, 
a  diner  in  the  middle,  a  string  of  day 
coaches  ahead,  and  a  smoker  at  the  very 
front — unless  you  coimt  the  mail,  express, 
and  baggage  cars  which  roar  along  behind 
the  locomotive.  Car  after  car  the  young 
man  threaded.  Time  after  time  he  was 
sent  on  by  minor  dignitaries  who  informed 
him  that  the  train  conductor  was  “some- 
wheres  up  ahead.”  At  last,  when  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  passed  through  twenty 
cars  and  seen  ten  thousand  passengers,  he 
reached  the  smoker.  Burley  found  him 
there.  He  was  seated  with  his  back  to  the 
cooler,  leaning  forward  and  arranging  long 
green  tickets  in  little  piles  uf)on  the  cushion 
opposite,  after  the  manner  of  a  man  engaged 
at  solitaire.  Beside  him  was  a  black  tin  box 
in  which  could  be  seen  tickets  and  papers 
held  in  groups  by  means  of  rubber  bands. 

His  voyage  through  the  train  had  given 
Burley  new  respect  for  the  man  he  sought. 
How,  he  wondered,  could  a  single  indi\ddual 
take  up  all  the  tickets  and  accoimt  for  all 
the  people  going  to  so  many  different  places? 
He  sto^  for  a  moment,  hesitant,  looking 
down  upon  the  broad  blue  back  with  its 
slightly  rounded  shoulders  and  the  two 
large  shiny  buttons  at  the  root  of  the  coat 
tails.  Even  from  that  angle  the  man 
looked  gigantic.  Everything  about  him 
was  heavy  and  substantial,  from  his  body 
to  the  thick  broadcloth  coat  with  its  many 
pockets,  and  the  watch-chain  of  large  gold 
links  from  which  dep>ended  the  bulky 
insignia  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Conductors. 

“May  I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment?” 
asked  Burley,  who  felt  that  time  was  short. 

The  conductor  looked  up.  “Why,  cer¬ 
tainly,”  he  said,  in  a  deep  voice. 

Not  until  you  had  looked  into  his  lace 
could  you  take  full  measure  of  the  man. 
It  was  a  seamed  and  weather-beaten  face, 
which  had  evidently  attained  its  seasoning 
before  the  coming  of  the  vestibule,  and  which 
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looked  darker  by  contrast  with  a  beard  and 
mustache  fast  growing  white.  The  nose 
was  large  and  irregular,  with  strongly 
marked  bridge.  The  great  dark  eyes,  peer¬ 
ing  from  caverns  beneath  shaggy,  out¬ 
standing  brows,  had  the  look  in  them  of 
eyes  which  view  the  small  affairs  of  men 
from  mountain  tops. 

Wonderful  eyes  they  were:  patient,  kind¬ 
ly,  humorous,  shrewd,  steely,  phUosophical; 
riA  and  wdse  with  the  life  winch  they  had 
looked  upon:  AU^heny  blizzards  of  thirty 
years  ago,  seen  from  the  tops  of  freight- 
trains;  the  growth  of  cities,  states,  fortunes, 
and  generations;  floods,  strikes,  accidents, 
wars;  the  eternal  upward  struggle  of  man¬ 
kind;  mankind’s  everlasting  running  to  and 
fro  in  trains,  searching  for  health,  amuse¬ 
ment,  money,  home,  or  happiness. 

They  were  eyes  which  saw  all,  yet  told 
nothing  more  than  they  wished  to  tell. 
Their  calm,  steady  gaze  mocked  at  human 
fraUty  and  human  passion,  but  mocked 
even  more  at  the  steel-rimmed  spectacles, 
perched  half-way  down  the  nose.  Because 
the  eyes  invariably  looked  over  and  not 
through  them,  the  glasses  took  on  a  car¬ 
nival  look.  They  w'ere  droll,  and  you  felt 
that  the  conductor  knew  that  they  were 
droll;  that  he  wore  them,  not  because  he 
needed  them,  but  as  part  of  a  imiform  and 
a  sop  to  tradition. 

“The  company  thinks  I  ought  to  wear 
these  spectacles,”  the  eyes  seemed  to  say, 
with  a  twinkle,  “because  I’m  a  conductor 
and  getting  on  toward  sixty.  I  don’t  mind. 
They  don’t  obstruct  me.  I  can  see  right 
over  the  tops.”  Save  for  the  glasses  and 
the  high-crowTied  cap  with  its  visor,  the 
conductor’s  face  was  that  of  a  prophet. 

“I’m  in  Section  i.  Car  3,”  said  Burley, 
still  palpitant  from  having  looked  too  long 
at  other  eyes.  “I  gave  up  my  through 
ticket  to  Chicago.  Now  I  find  I  must 
make  a  stop>-over  at  Pittsburgh.  Is  it  too 
late  to  get  the  ticket  back?” 

“No,”  said  the  conductor,  gazing  at  the 
youth  with  a  look  w’hich  made  him  feel  as 
if  he  had  been  suddenly  immersed  in  a  cool 
bath. 

“Very  well,  then,”  said  Burley,  and 
waited  for  the  ticket  to  be  handed  to  him. 
But  the  conductor  made  no  move.  Bur¬ 
ley  felt  strangely  disconcerted.  The  eyes 
seemed  to  be  searching  him  for  some¬ 
thing. 

“There’s  only  a  few  minutes,”  he  said 


nervously.  “  If  you  can  give  me  the  ticket 
now  I - ” 

“Yes,”  said  the  other  slowly,  “I  can 
give  you  the  ticket.  You  are  entitled  to 
stop-over  privileges — if  you  really  want 
them.”  Still  he  made  no  move. 

“Well,  I  do,”  said  Burley. 

The  conductor  jMcked  up  the  piles  of 
green  tickets  on  the  opposite  seat,  slipped 
rubber  bands  about  them,  and  laid  them  in. 
the  top  of  his  tin  box. 

“Sit  dovm  here  a  minute,”  he  said,  look¬ 
ing  up  at  the  youth  wdth  a  kindly  expression, 
and  making  a  little  gesture  toward  the  seat 
with  his  hand. 

Burley  did  not  want  to  sit  down,  but  he 
did  not  know  how  to  decline.  Reluctantly 
he  dropp)ed  into  the  seat.  Again  he  felt 
the  eyes  upjon  him,  and  waited  nervously. 
After  a  long  piause  he  drew  out  his  watch 
and  looked  at  it. 

“  Sure  you  want  to  get  off  at  Pittsburgh?  ” 
asked  the  older  man,  when  the  silence 
seemed  to  Burley  to  have  lasted  a  full 
minute. 

The  other  tried  to  smile.  “Why,  of 
course!”  he  said,  a  little  impatiently. 
Again  he  waited. 

“  What  is  it?  ”  the  conductor  asked  gently. 
“That  girl?  Are  you  going  to  get  off  with 
her?” 

Burley  was  astoimded.  In  this  great 
train  full  of  p>eople,  how  had  the  conductor 
known?  He  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair.  And  if  the  conductor  did  know,  what 
right  had  he  to  catechise  a  passenger  in 
such  a  way?  He  tried  to  feel  indignant, 
but  felt  only  shame. 

“Yes,”  he  said,  letting  his  eyes  meet 
those  of  the  other  with  w’hat  was  meant  to 
be  a  defiant  look.  But  his  gaze  faltered 
and  droppied  again. 

“  I  wouldn’t  do  that,”  said  the  conductor 
kindly. 

Burley  wanted  to  say  all  sorts  of  things. 
He  wanted  to  say,  “Oh,  wouldn’t  you!”  or 
“What  business  is  it  of  yours?”  but  he 
couldn’t  bring  the  words  out.  The  con¬ 
ductor  seemed  to  read  his  thoughts. 

“No,  I  wouldn’t,”  he  rep)eated.  “She’s 
not  the  right  sort  of  girl.  You  know  that, 
don’t  you?” 

The  youth  did  not  answer. 

“  You’d  only  be  unhappy  for  having  done 
it.  You’re  a  nice,  clean  boy  with  a  nice 
mother  who  loves  you.  W^t  would  she 
think?” 
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The  color  flickered  in  Burley’s  face.  His 
mother!  What  would  she  think!  He 
couldn’t  bear  the  thought.  He  had  rather 
die  than  have  her  know.  He  felt  suddenly 
sick — sick  of  the  girl,  sick  of  the  sight  of 
her  eyes  and  the  sound  of  her  voice;  above 
all,  sick  of  himself.  He  would  have  liked 
to  crawl  away  somewhere,  where  nobody 
could  see  him,  and  hide  himself  like  a 
wounded  animal. 

The  conductor  laid  a  broad,  powerful 
hand  upwn  the  boy’s  knee,  in  a  comforting, 
fatherly  way. 

“Why,”  he  said,  with  the  little  laugh  of 
one  who  puts  a  p>eriod  to  an  impleasant 
episode,  “why,  I  was  a  boy  myself,  once. 
I  know  how  it  is.  I  was  sure  you’d  never 
do  it  if  you  just  thought  it  over  for  a  minute. 
Eh?” 

Burley  rose  from  his  seat.  He  looked 
;  the  other  in  the  eyes,  and  gave  the  ghost 

Iof  a  p>ainful  smile. 

“Thanks,”  he  said,  almost  inaudibly. 

D  Then  he  turned  and  lx)lted  from  the  car. 

I  He  did  not  hurry  as  he  retraced  his  steps 

i  through  the  long  train,  nor  did  he  care  how 

I  many  cars  there  were  to  p>ass  through.  He 

*.  felt  tired,  bumed-out.  He  wished  that  he 

I  might  wait  in  one  of  the  day  coaches  until 

^  the  train  passed  Pittsburgh.  But  he  knew 

f  that  he  must  face  the  music,  however  bitter 

was  the  tune  it  played.  To  look  at  the 
girl  whom  he  had  dreaded  leaving,  yet  whom 
he  now  dreaded  seeing,  to  tell  her  that  he 
would  not  go — that  was  part  of  the  penalty 
he  had  to  pay. 

As  he  reached  the  car  in  which  she 
awaited  him,  the  train  was  passing  at 
abated  sp>eed  through  railway  yards;  click¬ 
ing  over  innumerable  switches,  roaring  past 
I  factories,  shops,  roundhouses  and  Iflssing 

■  locomotives. 

She  had  put  on  the  hat  with  the  black 
willow  plumes,  and  was  sli{^ing  into  her 
I  coat — standing  there  and  watching  for  him. 

j  “ This  is  Pittsburgh  now!  ”  she  cried  as  he 

*  approached.  “Is  it  all  right?” 

f  “I  can’t  manage  it,”  he  said. 

?  “Aw,  Reggie!  Piffle!” 

“No.” 

t  “Oh!”  she  exclaimed.  “How  rotten!” 

|ii  “Just  the  word,”  he  said,  and  felt  a  per¬ 

fect  cynic. 

‘  “Pittsburgh — Pittsburgh!”  called  the 

porter,  as  the  air-brakes  shrilled. 

^  Burley  took  up  her  suit-case.  “I’ll  see 

you  to  the  gate,”  said  he.  “There’s  time.” 
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The  girl  was  fuming.  “  Leave  the  ticket 
go,  Reg!  Have  a  little  sporting  blood! 
You  can  raise  some  money  in  the  morning. 
I  was  counting  on  you!” 

“Let’s  not  talk  about  it,  please,”  said 
he. 

They  left  the  car  and  together  traversed 
the  long  platform  leading  to  the  iron  gates. 
Reaching  the  wicket,  they  paused.  She 
turned  to  him  and  fir^  the  full  blast  of  her 
two  eyes  into  his  face.  But  this  time  there 
was  no  explosion. 

“Good;by,”  said  Burley,  putting  down 
her  suit-case. 


BV-BY,  Reggie!  don’t  for¬ 
get:  VI’LUT  DESMOND,  ‘HAPPY 
HENRIETTA’  NUMBER  2  COM¬ 
PANY.” 


Well — take  care  of  yourself — and  be  good.” 
“I’ll  try!”  he  answered,  raising  his  cap. 
She  turned  to  lift  the  suit-case.  As  she 
did  so,  a  passenger  who  was  also  getting 
off  at  Pittsburgh,  passed. 

“Let  me  carry  it,”  said  he,  taking  up  the 
bag  and  smiling  at  her  confidently. 

“  Why !  ”  she  e.xclaimed.  “  Of  all  things !” 
“TtlH^he  turned  upon  him  one  of  her  most 
desm^ive  smiles. 

Reggie!”  she  waved. 

o/Tnffijphe  passed  out,  through  the  iron 
Sate,im^d  the  drummer  who  had  sat  in 
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ET  me  ruin  this  story  to  begin 
with  by  saying  it  is  true.  Then 
all  who  wish  may  turn  aside  and 
read  fiction.  This  is  wTitten  only 
for  philosophers.  In  fact,  it  ought  to  take 
the  form  of  a  confidential  report  to  the  rein¬ 
carnation  of  the  dour  spirit  which  created 
“Sartor  Resartus.”  Then  I  would  humbly 
ask  that  sturdy  intellect  to  make  of  “tif>s” 
the  modem  companion  piece  to  his  epic  on 
clothes. 

A  philosopher  could  do  it;  a  great  phi¬ 
losopher,  sitting  high  in  his  watch-tower 
serene  above  the  antics  and  the  foibles  of 
stumbling  mankind,  yet  infinitely  patient  in 
his  microscopic 'detection  of  phenomena,  and 
seer-like  in  his  intferptetatlcm*  pf  .’unfelat^ 
incidents. 

As  a  savant  reconstructs  a  defunct  and 
lost  mastodon  from  a  stray  "piece’  of  the' 
femur,  so  would  our  careful  pMosoph'r  at 
once  docket  the  customs  and  motafs  of 'our 
times  by  the  aid  of  that  one  little  item  in 
our  daily  ejqienditure — tip>s.  Scornfully  ig¬ 
noring  the  gigantic  paraphernalia  of  the 
conventional  li^torian,  he  would  show  us 
ourselves,  truthfully,  vividly,  as  we  impinge 
on  the  table-top  of  whirling  civilization, 
and  he  would  do  it  gracefully,  as  a  juggler 
balances  a  sphere  on  a  straw. 

We  should  be  astoimded  as  we  realized 
the  significance  of  tips;  we  should  be  amus¬ 
ed  as  we  confronted  their  seeming  littleness 
coupled  with  the  effrontery  of  their  bigness; 
we  should  be  dazzled  by  the  sudden,  splen¬ 
did,  many-handed  god  of  tip>s. 

Heigh-ho!  There  is  but  one  Carlyle,  and 
I  am  only  a  reporter.  Let  us  to  the  story. 

Early  one  morning — i.  e.,  some  twenty 


minutes  after  twelve  o’clock — there  was  a 
diamond  in  a  lady’s  hair.  It  was  a  small 
enough  diamond,  goodness  knows,  as  dia¬ 
monds  go  these  days,  for  it  weighed  no  more 
than  two  and  a  quarter  carats.  Why  she 
wore  the  diamond  in  her  hair  is  not  reported. 
Perhaps  elsewhere  room  was  lacking,  for 
there  are  ladies  who  are  put  to  it  to  find  a 
place  for  all  their  jewels. 

At  any  rate,  there  in  her  hair  lay  the  dia¬ 
mond,  apparently  without  support,  for  the 
lady  had  conceived  of  an  odd  way  to  attach 
it — midway  between  two  combs  by  means 
of  silken  cords  carefully  chosen  to  match 
precisely  the  shade  of  hair  then  in  vogue, 
which  hiappened  also  to  be  the  shade  of  hair 
she  then  were.  Thus  the  gem  sparkled  at 
her  iriends  like  a  star  out  of  the  night,'mys- 
terious,  inscrutable,  vivifying:  not  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude,  of  course;  still,  a  visible 
and  unmistakable  star. 

At  half  past  twelve  the  star — I  mean  the 
diamond — was  gone.  She  discovered  her 
loss  in  the  dressing-room  of  the  hotel  where 
she  had  been  one  of  the  guests  at  a  dinner 
party  in  a  private  dining-room.  Immediate¬ 
ly  she  told  her  host.  He  urged  her  to  re- 
f)air  with  him  to  the  scene  of  the  dinner 
and  search.  She  begged  him  not  to  trouble 
about  it,  merely  to  notify  the  hotel  manage¬ 
ment  and  come  along  to  the  further  festiv¬ 
ities  of  the  night  toward  which  the  party 
was  bound.  It  was  a  trifling  matter,  any¬ 
way,  she  said;  the  diamond  w’as  of  no  great 
value;  it  weighed  merely  two  and  a  quarter 
carats. 

The  host  sought  the  house  detective. 

“How  was  the  diamond  attached  to  the 
hair?”  asked  the  shrewd  employee  of  the 
great  hotel. 
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“By  silk  threads.” 

“And  would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me 
see  the  threads?” 

When  these  had  been  placed  in  his  hands 
the  detective  promised  to  return  the  dia¬ 
mond  in  the  morning.  However,  in  the 
morning,  instead  of  the  diamond,  the  host 
received  a  visit  from  the  detective,  who  said : 
“I  feel  that  I  must  not  proceed  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  this  gem  until  I  have  your  further 
definite  instructions.” 

The  host  indulged  in  a  few  unprintable 
expressions  of  indignation.  What  sort  of  a 
blanked  pirate’s  den  was  that  hotel,  any¬ 
way?  What  more  definite  instructions  did 
they  require?  Get  the  diamond  and  be 
mighty  quick  about  it,  or,  by  thunder,  suffer 
the  consequences! 

“Very  well,”  suavely  replied  the  detect¬ 
ive,  “but  it  is  my  duty  first  to  e.xplain  to 
you  the  p)OSsible  consequences.  The  dia¬ 
mond  was  stolen.” 

“Ah,  then  you  know'  that?” 

“Under  the  microscope  those  silk  threads 
appear  not  to  have  been  tom,  broken,  or 
cut.  They  w’ere  bitten  off.  Some  one  bit 
the  diamond  out  of  the  lady's  hair!" 

“It  was  one  of  your  blankety- blanked 
waiters,  then,”  cried 
the  indignant  host. 

“There  were  no 
thieves  in  my  party.” 

“  Certainly.  It 
was  one  of  the  wait¬ 
ers.” 

“Arrest  him,  then, 
instantly!” 

“  Pardon  me  a  mo¬ 
ment,  my  dear  sir. 

Permit  me  to  ex¬ 
plain.” 

“Explain?  What 
—a  theft?  Arrest 
the  man!” 

The  detective  was 
dutifully  patient 
with  this  ignorant 
insistence.  “There 
were  fourteen  wait¬ 
ers,”  quietly  explain¬ 
ed  the  diplomatic 
adjuster  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  rich,  “  one 
for  each  of  your 
twelve  guests,  and  two  ’buses.  I  know  it 
was  one  of  the  fourteen,  but  which  one  it 
was  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  no  means 


of  knowing  unless  I  arrest  them  all  and 
have  them  and  their  houses  searched.” 

“Houses!”  shrieked  the  host.  “A  wait¬ 
er’s  house?” 

“W’dl,  apartments,  then — flats^  if  you 
wish.” 

The  host  was  now  speechless. 

Perceiving  his  advantage,  the  detective 
quickly  slipped  over  the  essential  informa¬ 
tion.  “I  must  tell  you,”  he  explained, 
“that  those  w’aiters  are  the  very  best  in 
America,  and  that  means  they  are  the  best 
in  the  world.”  At  this  statement  the  chest 
of  the  bewildered  host  slightly  expanded. 
He  was  (I  may  as  well  reveal  this  now 
lest  some  one  waste  sympathy  on  him)  a 
typical  millionaire  of  the  lobster  -  palace 
variety. 

Noting  that  he  had  begun  his  approach 
with  the  requisite  flattery — for  nothing  so 
pleases  a  private  dining-room  patron  as 
the  assurance  that  he  has  received  “the 
best  in  the  world” — the  man  of  adroit 
presence  hurried  on  with:  “They  are  the 
picked  men  of  their  profession - ” 

The  word  profession  drew  a  scornful 
glance  from  the  host,  which  the  detective 
ha.stened  to  mollify.  “It  is  a  profession,” 
he  averred.  “Most 
of  them  are  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  ex¬ 
pert  waiters.  They 
know  their  duties 
perfectly.  Our  repu¬ 
tation  for  excellent 
service  depends 
largely  upon  them. 
You  w’ould  not  come 
to  us  if  it  were  not 
for  them.  For  the 
private  dinner  par¬ 
ties,  such  as  yours, 
there  must  be  draft¬ 
ed  the  very  pick  of 
the  profession — yes, 
profession.  We  have 
a  special  corps  of 
waiters  employed  for 
no  other  purpose 
than  private  dinners. 
They  do  not  work 
as  often  as  other 
waiters,  and  they  are 
better  equipped, 
have  greater  prestige,  greater  expenses. 
They  have  their  own  club.  One  of  our  wait¬ 
ers  owns  an  automobile.  Another  employs 
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three  servants  in  his  own  family.  An¬ 
other - ” 

By  this  time  the  host  had  recovered  the 
use  of  his  tongue.  “What  has  all  this  to 
do  with  the  theft  of  my  guest’s  diamond?  ”  • 
he  cried. 

The  detective  was  still  patient.  “May  I 
ask  you  rather  a  frank  question?”  he  di¬ 
rect^. 

“  Fire  away,  though  if  you  don’t  end  this 
pretty  quick  I’ll  call  in  the  police  on 
you - ” 

“Then — what  tips  did  you  give  the  wait¬ 
ers  last  night?” 

Only  the  wonderful  deference  of  a  head 
servant  in  the  presence  of  a  plutocrat  saved 
that  devoted  diplomat.  In  the  midst  of 
the  exp>ostulations,  the  sputterings,  and  the 
imprecations  of  the  host,  he  learned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  fifty  dollars  had  been  handed 
the  head-waiter  before  the  dinner. 

“  And  nothing  to  each  of  the  others?  ” 

The  host  lamely  confessed  that  he  had 
intended  to  enrich  each  of  the  others  at  the 
end  of  the  dinner,  but,  in  the  confusion,  or 
because  he  lacked  the  change,  or  for  some 
reason  or  other,  he  had  forgotten  it. 

A  beatific  smile  of  understanding  over¬ 
spread  the  detective’s  countenance.  “My 
dear  sir,”  he  abjectly  observed,  with  an  in¬ 
gratiating  simulation  of  sympathy,  “I  am 
indeed  surprised  that  the  ladies  of  your 
f>arty  escaped  with  any  of  their  jewels.” 

Some  inscrutable  perversity  in  the  de¬ 
tective’s  manner  prevented  the  host  from 
immediately  fulfilling  his  earlier  threat  of 
the  police.  “Then  you  mean  to  say  you 
tolerate  this  hold-up?”  he  cried — “this  lar¬ 
ceny — this  bold  robbery — this  brutal  theft 
— t^ ” 

The  detective  was  now  overcome  with 
serious  concern.  “You  mistake  me,”  he 
said.  “I  am  explaining  to  you  my  theory 
of  the  theft.  I  do  not  condone  it.  I  merely 
want  you  to  understand  it  before  you  go 
any  farther.” 

“Understand?  I  am  not  interested  in 
the  psychology  of  thieyes.  I  want  that 
diamond!” 

“Then  we  shall  arrest  the  fourteen  men. 
We  may  recover  it;  it  may  already  have 
been  disposed  of;  at  any  rate,  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  do  not 
condone  such  offenses.” 

“It  looks  to  me  as  if  you  had  been  con¬ 
doning  it.” 

“Not  in  the  least.  The  hotel  deplores  it 


as  much  as  you  do,  and  it  is  with  your  in¬ 
terest  at  heart  that  I  am  calling  to  your  at¬ 
tention  the  fact  that  an  arrest  of  fourteen 
waiters  on  such  a  charge  will  mean  a  very 
wide  and  perhaps  obnoxious  publicity,  not 
only  to  you,  but  to  the  members  of  your 
party  as  well,  some  of  whom,  I  imderstand, 
are  of  great  prominence.  Axe  you  willing 
to  face  this?  That  is  all  I  ask  before  pro¬ 
ceeding.” 

The  host  subsided  and  devoted  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  to  silent  thought.  His  wife  had  not 
been  a  member  of  the  party.  Suddenly  all 
of  his  anger  and  resentment  disappeared. 
He  began  to  evidence  a  particular  interest 
in  the  economic  condition  of  the  waiters. 

“Poor  fellows,”  he  said,  “I  suppose  their 
wages  are  pitifully  small.” 

“Merely  nominal,’’  assented  the  de¬ 
tective. 

“Then  perhaps  we  should  not  be  too 
harsh  on  them.  By  the  way,  did  you  se¬ 
cure  an  accurate  description  of  the  duunond 
from  the  lady  who  lost  it?” 

“Certainly.  Here  it  is.”  And  the  de¬ 
tective  produced  from  his  pocket  a  memo¬ 
randum. 

That  afternoon  the  lady  whose  hair  had 
been  pillaged  received  a  diamond  of  two 
and  a  quarter  carats,  and  she  never  knew 
that  it  had  been  bought  that  morning  in  a 
shop. 

Thus  the  tip  is  dramatized.  The  em¬ 
ployee,  underpaid,  a  hothouse  product  (ff 
a  vicious  system,  had  as  an  accessory  be¬ 
fore  the  fact  his  employer.  Thai  came 
the  victim,  who  should  have  exposed  and 
denoimced  the  crime;  instead,  he  became 
an  accessory  after  the  fact.  There  is  little 
to  choose  among  the  three;  they  are  alike 
guilty. 

Uet  us  consider  facts.  Let  us  confront  the 
tip  that  has  caused  the  National  Association 
of  Commercial  Travelers,  in  convention  as¬ 
sembled,  unanimously  to  adopt  restrictive 
measures  against  its  insidious  influence  on 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  the  tip  that  has 
caused  two  departments  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  rule  that  its  em¬ 
ployees  shall  not  be  allowed  more  than  ten 
p)er  cent,  of  their  traveling  allowance  for 
tips,  when  every  one  is  agreed  that  the 
good  old  scalper’s  rule  of  ten  per  cent,  must 
now  be  raised  to  at  least  fifteen  per  cent. 
It  is  the  tip  that  has  caused  the  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
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declare  that  the  working  man  who  accepts 
a  tip  debases  himself  and  besmirches  the 
dignity  of  labor. 

As  it  grows  in  true  luxuriance  in  the  cities 
and  on  the  highways  of  travel,  the  tip  is  a 
sum  of  money  paid  the  servant  of  another 
for  a  service  for  which  one  has  already  paid. 
The  legendary  tip,  perhaps  a  relic  of  feudal 
times,  was  given 
out  of  pure  grati¬ 
tude  for  a  service 
well  done.  It 
may  still  be  ob- 
served  in  the 
South,  where  the 
forms  if  not  the 
actualities  of 
chattel  slavery 
yet  exist.  There 
a  man  tosses  a 
colored  boy  a 
nickel  for  hold¬ 
ing  his  horse. 

Both  are  grati¬ 
fied;  no  harm  is 
done;  the  colored 
boy  is  in  effect  a 
slave,  the  man 
potentially  a 
master. 

The  complex  tip  of  our  industrial  slavery 
is  quite  different.  How  hollow  the  fiction 
that  this  tip  is  a  voluntary  gift!  The  fic¬ 
tion  hardly  requires  analysis.  The  waiter, 
the  barber,  the  errand-boy,  and,  where  I 
live,  even  the  plumber  and  the  glazier,  kjiow 
how  to  comp>el  the  giving  of  a  tip.  They 
know  how  to  punish  a  too  parsimonious 
giver,  and  there  are  still  some  left  who 
know  how  to  reward  a  liberal  tipper. 

Fail  to  tip  your  telephone  boy  and  dis¬ 
cover  how  many  messages  are  delayed. 
Fail  to  tip  your  barber  and  have  your  hair 
gouged  or  your  beard  pulled.  Fail  to  tip 
the  window-cleaner  and  see  how  clumsily 
his  boots  gnash  into  your  book-shelves. 

Tip,  and  what  is  your  reward?  A  smile 
—perhaps. 

If  the  tip  were  only  a  reward  for  good 
service,  or  even  only  a  means  of  averting 
bad  service,  it  might  not  be  so  complete 
in  its  destructive  effect  on  the  elements 
of  character.  But  it  is  more.  It  is  a 
bribe  for  discriminatory  service.  We  all 
tip  in  the  vain  hope  that  we  may,  some- 
how,  get  better  service  than  the  other 
patrons  of  the  servant’s  employer.  If  we  tip 
6 


enough,  sometimes  we  do.  But  not  often. 

The  courts  have  recently  revealed  that 
hotel  proprietors  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
farm  out  their  tipping  privileges.  One  gets 
six  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  coat- 
room  privilege.  The  concessionaire,  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  boys  from  “holding  out  on  him,” 
sewed  their  pockets  up  and  provided  a  box 
in  which  to  de¬ 
posit  their  tips. 
This  not  proving 
productive  of 
sufficient  rev¬ 
enue  to  pay  the 
six  thousand  per 
annum  and  leave 
at  least  an  equal 
amount  for  prof¬ 
its,  the  conces¬ 
sionaire  adopted 
the  plan  of  not¬ 
ing  each  day  the 
amoimt  turned 
in  by  each  boy. 
Then,  the  cor¬ 
responding  day 
of  the  following 
year,  he  demand¬ 
ed  that  each  boy 
hand  over  at 
least  an  equal  contribution. 

This  is  as  shrewd  a  plan  as  that  adopted 
by  William  Henry  Vanderbilt,  who  on  his 
Staten  Island  farm  noted  the  amount  of 
work  done  by  each  new  laborer  the  first 
day,  when  he  was  enthusiastic,  and  then 
demanded  an  equal  amovmt  each  succeed¬ 
ing  day.  How'ever,  Vanderbilt’s  laborers 
attacked  thehayfield;  the  cloak-room  boys 
go  haying  among  the  guests  of  the  hotel. 
Need  we  wonder  that  one  rescued  his  coat, 
without  a  tip,  only  after  a  knockdowm  fist- 
fight? 

Practically  all  the  hotels  of  all  the  large 
cities  rent  out  their  cloak-  and  hat-room 
privileges.  Their  extra  income  from  this 
source  ranges  from  two  thousand  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  To  get  that  back, 
and  as  much  or  more  in  profits,  the  conces¬ 
sionaire  must  become  a  Fagin  in  training  his 
boys  in  the  art  of  acquiring  the  property  of 
others.  The  six-dollar-a-week  minions  of  the 
cloak-  and  hat-room  trust  are  pitiful  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  system.  The  generous  weak 
man  w'ho  submits  without  resistance,  and  the 
ignorant  man  who  believes  that  the  tip  he 
bestows  goes  to  the  sad-faced  boy,  alike 
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never  know  that  the  little  p)Ockets  are  sewn 
up,  and  that  the  ferrety  little  eyes,  smilingly 
eNil  before  their  time,  are  surreptitiously 
consulting  the  table  which  publishes  the 
amount  of  the  extortion  exjiected  from  them 
that  day. 

Why  a  hotel  that  asks  and  receives  five 
dollars  a  day  for  a  room  and  forty  cents  for 
a  boiled  egg,  should  go  this  way  about  to 
add  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  its  annual 
profits,  already  swollen,  is  a  problem  in  the 
higher  mathematics  of  greed  beyond  eluci¬ 
dation  here. 

Last  year  there  was  a  revulsion  of  pub¬ 
lic  feeling  (merely  tempwrary,  of  course) 
against  this  sort  of  tipping  in  New  York, 
It  was  crystallized  by  a  particularly  cow¬ 
ardly  murder.  In  one  of  the  hotels  lived 
an  old  stock-broker  who  was  always  liberal 
with  his  tips.  One  night  a  bell-boy,  whom 
he  had  frequently  tip>ped,  climbed  into  his 
room  through  the  transom,  chloroformed 
the  old  gentleman,  and  rified  his  pockets, 
which  contained  less  than  the  amount  for 
the  stealing  of  which  the  law  names  the 
crime  a  felony — twenty-five  dollars.  The 
boy  confessed  that  the  liberality  of  the 
victim’s  tips  had  led  him  to  believe  that 
he  would  make  a  rich  haul  by  killing  his 
goose  right  off,  without  waiting  for  the 
comparatively  slow  dropping  of  the  golden 
eggs. 

The  man  who  takes  the  tip  is,  I  believe, 
the  least  to  blame,  though  frequently  the 
most  heinous  offender.  A  few  days  after 
my  plumber  had  forced  a  tip  from  me  to 
prevent  him  from  gouging  the  pap>er  off  my 
wall  and  to  finish  his  work  on  specified  time, 
I  went  to  Washington  and  sought  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
They  were  a  xmit  and  imqualified  in  their 
denunciation  of  the  system. 

The  specific  unions  lay  it  on  the  employ¬ 
er.  A  mass  meeting  of  forty-two  thousand 
hotel  workers  held  in  New  York  a  few 
months  ago  protested  \'igorously  against 
the  tipping  evil.  It  was  announced  that 
thirty-six  thousand  (not  including  head- 
waiters)  would  support  the  movement.  The 
first  move  made  was  to  establish  a  month¬ 
ly  journal  for  circulation  among  tip-takers, 
with  its  chief  object  a  crusade  against  the 
demoralizing  and  impoverishing  tip. 

Almost  simultaneously  (this  fact  is  sinis¬ 
ter  as  a  comment  on  the  ineradicable  na¬ 
ture  of  the  evil  in  our  modem  scheme  of 
ci\’ilized  life)  several  thousand  waiters 


paraded  the  streets  of  London.  They  did 
not  protest,  as  did  their  New  York  brothers, 
for  higher  wages.  They  did  not  ask  for 
shorter  hours.  They  asked  no  recognition 
for  the  union. 

The  London  waiters  asked  for  one  thing 
only — the  abolition  of  the  “tronc”  system. 
This  is  English  slang  for  the  tipping  trust. 
There  all  the  tips  taken  in  by  all  the  waiters 
are  put  in  a  box.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
the  hotel  proprietor  takes  what  he  wants 
out  of  the  box,  and  the  remainder,  if  there 
is  any,  is  divided  among  the  waiters.  The 
“tronc”  system  has  long  been  in  vogue  in 
London  in  connection  mth  the  coat-  and 
hat-room  privileges — our  worthy  American 
landlords  learned  it  there;  but  only  recently 
has  it  been  extended  to  the  dining-rooms. 

Is  this  what  we  are  coming  to  in  America? 

Several  states  have  passed  weak  little  in¬ 
effectual  laws  against  tipping.  None  has 
ever  made  it  a  capital  offense,  and  Judge 
Lynch  is  too  magnificent  a  wearer  of  the 
ermine  to  bother  with  petty  criminals.  At 
a  meeting  of  Philadelphia  hotel  proprietors 
recently  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  to  “  mitigate  the  evil.”  How,  where, 
and  when,  were  not  sf)ecified. 

In  fact,  how  can  you  suggest  any  legal  or 
other  device  which  will  take  from  me  my 
right  to  give  tips,  without  falUng  afoul  of 
my  inalienable  right  to  make  a  fool  of  my¬ 
self?  That  is  unconstitutional,  even  among 
friends. 

About  a  year  ago  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ate,  which  has  the  power  to  ratify  or  refuse 
treaties  with  sovereign  states  and  to  ap¬ 
prove  or  disapprove  the  appointment  of 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  decided  to 
abolish  the  tipping  system  in  its  restaurant. 
Across  each  menu  card  in  red  ink,  and  on 
the  wall  in  well-printed  placards,  spread 
the  legend:  “No  tipping  permitted.”  In 
the  private  dining-room  of  the  senators  the 
rule  was  enforced,  but  outside,  where  lobby¬ 
ists,  reporters,  and  other  such  creatures 
mingle  and  eat,  in  less  than  a  week  it  was 
thoroughly  understood  that  the  only  way 
to  avoid  an  indefinite  wait  was  to  slip  a 
dime  under  a  napkin. 

Thus  the  highest  lawmaking  body  in 
the  United  States  failed  to  enforce  its  own 
anti-tipping  edict  among  its  own  serv'ants 
under  its  own  roof.  Who  can  blame  the 
hotel  men  of  the  coimtry  when,  with  one 
eye  closed,  they  sorrowfully  deplore  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  some  tippers? 
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Some, mind  you, 
for  it  is  really  sub¬ 
versive  of  disci¬ 
pline  for  a  sure- 
enough,  high-fly¬ 
ing  spender  to  run 
amuck  in  a  well- 
related  dining¬ 
room.  I  have  talk¬ 
ed  with  several 
hotel  proprietors 
recently  about 
this  very  thing. 

They  are  alike  in 
denouncing  the 
over  -  liberal  tip¬ 
per,  who  acts  on 
waiters  like  a 
young  millionaire 
on  the  back  row 
of  the  chorus. 

Jealousies,  en\ies, 
broken  discipline, 
internal  disputes, 
swelled  heads,  in¬ 
attention  to  du¬ 
ties,  and  like  labor 
scrofula  break 
out. 

No.  What  the 
hotel  proprietors 
want  is  a  well- 
regulated  tronc 
system.  I  am  not 
quoting  any  of 
their  words,  but 
merely  interpret¬ 
ing  their  actions  and  the  trend  of  the 
times.  Then  the  extortion  will  be  quiet, 
orderly,  suave,  and  highly  gratifying  to  the 
skilled  executive.  He  will  no  longer  be 
subject  to  the  capricious  whims  of  the  sud¬ 
den-millionaire  nor  to  the  churlish  perver¬ 
sity  of  some  saturnine  person  who  objects, 
after  laying  his  just  bill,  to  adding  about 
twenty-five  p>er  cent,  to  it — for  what? 

Nobody  knows. 

There  should  be,  and  doubtless  will  be 
some  day,  a  volume  of  ready  reference  for 
the  tipper.  Who  in  this  broad  land  is  not 
a  tip^r?  Who  knows  when  to  tip,  how 
much  to  tip,  and  how  often  to  tip?  The 
subject  requires  a  Baedeker  as  well  as  a 
Bancroft  and  a  Carlyle. 

For  instance,  a  man  goes  into  a  restaurant 
and  buys  food.  The  man  who  serves  him 


has  performed  a  personal  service  and  must 
be  tipped.  The  man  goes  into  a  grocery 
store  and  buys  food.  The  man  who  serves 
him  has  not  performed  a  personal  service 
and  must  not  be  tipped.  Nobody  can  tell 
just  why,  but  the  facts  exist;  they  should 
be  collated;  the  volume  should  be  rubri¬ 
cated,  like  the  caste  books  of  India. 

Correct  procedure  should  be  recom¬ 
mended,  also,  for  the  following  situation: 
A  man  who  had  been  tipping  his  barber 
regularly  for  several  years  found  that  he 
had  recently  acquired  ownership  of  the 
shop,  although  he  still  acted  as  his  own 
head-barber.  Thereupon  the  man  frankly 
said  to  the  barber:  “Now  that  you  are 
proprietor,  you  and  I  are  equals,  and  I  do 
not  tip  my  equals.  Which  shall  it  be  in 
the  future,  conversation  and  no  tips,  or  tips 
and  no  conversation?  ” 
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The  barber-proprietor  gladly  chose  the 
conversation  without  tips,  incidentally  re¬ 
marking  that  he  wished  all  his  customers 
had  the  tipping  problem  so  accurately  de¬ 
fined.  Some  months  later,  however,  he  lost 
control  of  the  shop  and  again  became  a 
barber-employee.  Thereupon  the  customer 
was  confronted  mth  this  problem:  Should 
he  resume  his  former  tipping  and  thus 
humiliate  his  quondam  friend,  or  should  he 
take  advantage  of  the  barber’s  temporary 
elevation  to  proprietorship,  refrain  from 
tipping,  and  thus  incur  the  risk  of  slipshod 
service? 

At  a  hotel  you  make  arrangements  with 
the  clerk  to  forward  your  mail;  at  the  next 
desk  you  make  arrangements  with  the  porter 
to  forward  your  baggage.  The  clerk  must 
not  be  tipped;  the  p>orter  must.  Why? 
Nobody  knows.  But  here  is  a  hint  for  the 
authentic  book  that  must  be  published. 
There  is  urgent  need  of  it. 

That  book  must  not  neglect  the  tip 
idiotic.  It  occurs  in  the  casual  barroom. 
There,  if  you  stand  at  the  bar  and  order 
your  drink  from  the  bartender,  it  would  be 
an  insult  to  offer  him  a  tip.  But  if  you  sit 
at  a  table  near  by  and  order  the  same  drink 
of  a  waiter  and  do  not  tip  him — look  out! 
The  bartender  is  a  gentleman,  your  social 
equal;  the  waiter  is  your  inferior. 

And  the  soda-fountain !  So  long  as  there 
are  only  drinks  and  ice-cream  to  be  bought — 
no  tips.  But  let  them  add  sandwiches  and 
tea,  and  the  tips  must  be  forthcoming,  even 
from  those  who  order  only  ice-cream  soda. 
This  is  the  tip  asinine. 

Then  there  is  the  tip  multiple.  Suppose 
you  register  at  any  four-dollar-a-day  hotel 
in  any  fair-sized  city.  Your  suit-case  is 
carried  to  your  room  by  a  boy  whom  you 
tip.  As  he  leaves  the  room  you  ask  him  to 
bring  up  a  pitcher  of  ice-water.  (More 
likely  he  himself  suggests  it.)  Finally  it 
arrives — brought  by  another  boy,  whom 
you  tip.  Then  you  ask  for  whatever  mail 
may  be  awaiting  you;  it  is  delivered  by  — 
another  boy,  whom  you  tip.  And  so  on. 
Thus  has  the  culture  been  handled  so  in¬ 
geniously  that  many  tips  now  grow  where 
only  one  grew  before. 

But  the  Christmas  tip — ah!  That  is  a 
serious  thing.  Recently  I  spent  some  time 
among  the  various  grades  of  New  York 
men  ascertaining  what  their  Christmas  tips 
cost  them.  By  “grades”  I  mean  the 
amounts  of  their  various  incomes.  I  should 


have  said  castes — the  tw’o,  three,  four,  five, 
seven,  ten,  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollar 
castes.  They  do  not  paint  their  faces  or 
wear  appropriate  ruffles  on  their  clothes  to 
indicate  their  dollar  caste — not  yet — though 
there  is  hope  in  Babylon. 

All  the  facts  and  figures  I  obtained  on  the 
subject  of  Christmas  tipping  would  furnish 
material  for  another  fat  chapter  in  that 
definitive  volume  which  must  appear.  Brief¬ 
ly  stated,  I  found  this:  The  average  two- 
thousand-dollar  man  spends  thirty  dollars 
on  Christmas  tips;  the  average  five-thous- 
and-dollar  man,  fifty  dollars;  the  average 
ten-thousand-dollar  man,  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars;  and  the  average  twenty-five-thousand- 
dollar  man,  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  In 
other  words,  Christmas  tipping  in  New 
York  takes  about  one  p)er  cent,  of  the 
annual  income  of  every  salaried  man  in  the 
city;  more  from  the  small  salaried,  less  from 
the  higher.  This  is  in  addition  to  all  the 
tips  ifflotic,  tips  asinine,  tips  compulsive, 
and  tips  abortive  that  bleed  from  him 
throughout  the  year. 

Why  bother  the  Supreme  Court  about  an 
income  tax?  The  serv'ant  class  has  solved 
the  question  without  any  appeal  to  law¬ 
makers  or  to  law-interpreters. 

Yet  let  us  not  congratulate  the  servants 
on  their  gain,  for  no  servant  takes  a  tip 
without  losing  something  ol  manhood  or 
womanhood.  This  is  no  arbitrament  of  the 
moralist;  it  is  the  observation  of  the  reporter. 

Let  me  illustrate  with  two  stories. 

One  Christmas  in  an  apartment  building 
in  New  York  there  was  a  new  superintend¬ 
ent,  a  retired  soldier  of  upright  character, 
of  good  habits,  who  had  given  excellent 
satisfaction;  a  fine  type  of  honest,  worthy 
citizen.  As  the  holidays  approached,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  tenants  said  to  her 
husband  that  she  did  not  like  the  idea  of 
offering  a  Christmas  tip  to  Mr.  James,  the 
sup>erintendent.  He  did  not  look  nor  act 
like  a  servant.  She  feared  it  might  offend 
him.  Instead,  she  proposed  to  give  a  “pres¬ 
ent  ”  of  fruit  to  his  wife. 

Though  the  husband  agreed,  he  lost  his 
brave  determination  before  the  final  day. 
From  his  neighbors  he  learned  that  they 
had  no  intention  of  pursuing  so  proxoncial, 
not  to  say  plebeian,  a  course.  They  re¬ 
minded  him  that  James  would  learn  at 
Christmas  time,  if  he  had  not  indeed  already 
learned,  that  every  sup>erintendent  in  the 
vicinity  counted  on  his  Christmas  tips  as 
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banks  tally  on  discounted  paper,  and  that 
if  James  did  not  get  what  he  would  be 
taught  was  coming  to  him,  there  would  be 
an  alarming  bill  to  pay.  Untold  things 
would  happen  during  the  ensuing  year. 
Life  in  that  building  would  be  a  torment. 

Therefore,  unknown  to  his  wife,  the  man 
gave  James  a  tip  of  five  dollars.  Christmas 
Day  his  wife  came  to  him,  greatly  agitated. 
Mrs.  James  had  come  to  see  her,  and  had 
wept  copiously  at  the  James  “predicament.” 
Her  husband,  she  had  declared,  was  not  a 
servant.  But,  to  his  astonishment  and 
anger,  he  had  that  day  received  sums  of 
money  from  various  tenants  which  aggre¬ 
gated  nearly  a  hundred  dollars. 

What  should  they  do?  Would  people 
forever  and  ever  look  down  upon  them  if 
they  accepted  these  too-generous  tips? 

“What  did  you  advise?”  queried  the 
husband. 

“I  assured  Mrs.  James  that  every  tenant 
in  the  building  doubtless  had  the  most 
kindly  feelings  toward  her  and  her  hus¬ 
band.  Otherwise  they  surely  would  not 
have  made  their  ‘presents’  so  substantial.” 

The  husband 
frowned. 

“What  would 
you  have  said  to 
her?”  asked  the 
wife. 

“I  would  have 
told  her  to  go 
back  to  James,” 
responded  the 
husband,  con¬ 
sumed  with  dis¬ 
gust  for  himself 
and  the  system 
that  would  so 
threaten  to  cor¬ 
rupt  an  old  sol¬ 
dier,  “and  urge 
him,  if  he  valu^ 
his  peace  of  mind 
for  the  rest  of  his 
mortal  life,  to  re- 
•tum  every  dollar 
of  that  money  as 
quickly  as  he  could.  If  he  did  that,  every 
tenant  in  the  building  would  have  an  eternal 
admiration  and  respect  for  him.  If  he  died, 
we  would  care  for  his  widow  and  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  only  self- 
respecting  superintendent  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  would  be  a  man  among 


men;  but  now  he  will  never  be  anything  but 
a  servant  among  servants.” 

That  is  all  he  has  been  since,  and  all  he 
ever  will  be. 

One  Christmas  about  ten  years  ago, 
however,  there  was  a  revelation,  in  the  same 
city,  of  the  old  American  spirit  that  is  fast 
dying  out.  The  proprietor  of  a  certain 
hotel  w'as  (and  is)  a  most  successful  man. 
He  began  life  as  a  waiter  and  on  the  way 
up  the  ladder  doubtless  accepted  many  tips. 
On  this  Christmas  he  had  just  purchased 
the  great  hotel,  and  it  seemed  that  he  had 
reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition.  Several 
of  his  old  patrons,  among  whom  were 
several  who  lived  permanently  in  his  hotel, 
sent  him  that  year,  as  they  had  on  many 
Christmases  in  the  p)ast,  substantial  “pres¬ 
ents”  of  money. 

Now  came  the  dilemma.  What  should 
he  do?  By  returning  the  money,  should  he 
run  the  danger  of  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  these  valuable  patrons?  Or  should  he 
keep  it  and  condemn  himself  to  remain  in 
the  place  that  he  had  always  held  in  their 
regard — that  of  an  efficient  servant? 

He  resolved  to 
run  the  risk.  In 
every  case  he  re¬ 
turned  the“  pres¬ 
ent  ”  with  a  tact¬ 
ful  note  of  appre- 
ciation  of  the 
supposed  spirit 
wffich  prompted 
it,  never  insinu¬ 
ating  that  such  a 
“  present  ”  is,and 
ought  to  be,  an 
insult  to  an  in- 
dep>endent  spirit. 

The  result? 
Every  man 
whose  money 
he  returned  re¬ 
mained  a  friend 
for  life  and  a 
patron  of  the 
hotel  as  long  as 
he  lived.  At  least 
two  of  those  men,  then  old,  are  still  liv¬ 
ing,  and  on  Christmas  each  is  likely  to  recall 
the  day,  ten  years  ago,  when  the  successful 
servant  stepped  forth  from  his  shell  of  ser¬ 
vility  and  became  a  man. 

The  tip  spreads  through  the  morals  and 
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customs  of  the  time,  Hydra-headed.  It 
wriggles  through  the  problems  between 
capital  and  labor,  Medusa-haired,  and  every 
snake-head  unscotched.  Like  a  bribe,  it  is 
illegal;  like  an  income  tax,  unconstitutional; 
like  blackmail,  immoral.  It  damneth  him 
who  gives  and  him  who  takes. 

It  begs  the  problems  of  economic  adjust¬ 
ment.  It  fosters  arrogance,  injustice,  and 
Oriental  caprice  in  the  tipper.  It  encour¬ 
ages  servility,  sycophancy,  intimidation, 
fraud,  and  extortion  in  the  tippee.  It 
creates  on  the  one  hand  a  beggar  spirit, 
and  on  the  other  a  patrician  insolence. 

Oriental.  That  is  the  word  for  it.  From 
the  Orient  it  came,  where  caste  is  omnipio- 
tent,  where  every  man  is  depiendent  on  the 
favor  of  some  one  above  him,  and  where 
every  man,  to  cultivate  that  favor,  is 
tempted  to  resort  to  guile,  cunning,  subter¬ 
fuge,  or  violence.  It  has  no  true  place  in 
the  institutions  of  a  free  republic,  where  a 
workman  should  be  worthy  of  his  hire  and 
the  full  equal  of  any  one  who  employs  him. 
For  the  taking  of  a  tip  instantly  places 
between  him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes 
an  insurmountable  barrier.  The  peerage 
of  an  ancient  aristocracy  is  as  easy  to 
break  down. 

One  midnight  I  descended  from  an  ex¬ 
press  train  on  the  wind-swept  platform  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  A  lank  citizen  re¬ 
post  in  the  lee  of  a  doorway  opposite. 

“Here,”  I  called,  “help  me  with  my  grip, 
will  you?”  He  started  slowly.  I  thought 
to  encourage  him.  “There’s  a  quarter  in 
it,”  I  admonished,  pert  and  confident  from 
the  Grand  Central  Station. 

“G’wan,”  said  he,  reclining  again,  ma¬ 
jestically.  “I’m  better  fixed  ’n  you  be.” 

Flippancy,  even  insolence,  it  seemed  at 
the  time.  But  after  mature  reflection,  and 
much  reading  of  Gibbon,  Lecky,  and 
Ferrero,  and  some  sojourning  in  decrepit 
countries,  I  have  concluded  he  was  right. 
Proud  denizen  of  Manhattan,  possessor 
though  I  be  of  the  approved  scale  of  secret 
tips  requisite  for  all  grades  of  service  from 
hair-dressing  to  cobbling,  that  Wyoming 
mustang  is  a  better  man,  truer  citizen  of  a 
great  republic.  He  neither  takes  nor  gives 
money  for  insignificant  services. 

I  have  said  that  the  origin  of  this  mon¬ 
strous  tipping  evil  is  Oriental.  True.  It 
comes  from  a  scheme  of  life  in  which  the 
largesse  of  Destiny  was  implored  by  the 
favorites  of  Heaven,  while  the  favorites 


were  fawned  upon  and  cajoled  by  the  I 
servants  for  their  largesse.  There  is  no  ■ 
equity,  no  common  law,  no  uprightness  of  I 
man  to  man  in  it  anywhere.  I 

Yet  it  has  not  come  to  us  pure  and  unde-  I 
filed,  with  its  bounty  of  charity  and  guile  I 
and  its  Arabian  Nights’  splendor,  from  ^ose  ■ 
far  lands  and  times.  On  the  way  it  was  ■ 
tripp>ed  up  in  England  and  there  became  I 
thoroughly  respectable,  ultra-conventional, 
highly  unobjectionable,  as  our  old  friend,  ft 
Gilbert,  might  have  said. 

It  was  the  “vail”  system  which  started 
it  there.  Country  magistrates  did  it.  In 
the  days  when  it  was  illegal  to  pay  a  laborer 
more  than  forty  shillings  a  year,  the  trav¬ 
eling  judge,  putting  up  at  a  country  house, 
had  much  extra  work  for  the  host’s  serv-^ant 
to  do.  Therefore  these  guests,  themselves 
law-interpreters,  with  the  entire  consent  of 
their  hosts,  customarily  broke  the  law  and 
gave  what  they  called  “vails,”  or  tips,  to 
each  servant.  In  time  these  were  no  longer 
voluntary ;  they  were  e.xacted.  Then  a  poor 
gentleman  could  not  visit  a  country  house. 

This  “vail”  system  was  abolished  by  law 
about  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
as  was  also  the  system  which  prevented 
laborers  from  being  paid  more  than  forty 
shillings  a  year.  However,  the  English 
country  house  has  never  outgrowm  its 
“vail”  system,  and  there  are  those  in 
America  who  have  found  it  incumbent  on 
their  increasing  recherchS  importance  to 
graft  the  hideous  old  barnacle  on  the 
country  houses  of  Westchester,  Long  Island, 

New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  along  with  the 
English  ivy  and  the  side-burned  butlers. 

This  charming  system  does  not  e.\ist 
because  the  host  can  not  or  does  not  pay 
his  serv’^ants  well.  It  is  rather  an  indis¬ 
putable  proof  that  the  house  and  all  apper¬ 
taining  thereto  are  “strictly  imported.” 

It  would  be  a  social  crime  for  anything 
domestic  to  grow  there. 

The  legislature  of  New  York  is  consider¬ 
ing  a  bill  providing  that  the  giver  or  the 
taker  of  a  tip  be  fined  one  hundred  dollars. 
Would  such  a  law,  if  enforced,  have  any  . 
effect?  It  is  certain  that  the  labor  unions 
and  the  Commercial  Travelers’  Association 
have  been  unable  to  make  much  headway 
against  an  evil  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  each  in¬ 
dividual.  As  with  sin  itself,  each  man  must 
answer  to  his  own  conscience  for  the  giving 
or  the  taking  of  a  tip. 
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Her  waking  look  outdoors 
showed  a  sky  like  a  smutty 
galvanized-iron  coal -hod 
upside  down  over  the  smudge  of 
sleeping  city;  and,  finding  herself 
without  the  inspiration  of  a 
proper  Christmas  dawning,  Mrs.  Heffeman 
changed  her  mind  about  having  hot  raised 
biscuits  for  breakfast  and  went  back  to 
bed.  It  took  a  full  fifteen  minutes  for  her 
to  grow  sufficiently  ashamed  of  herself  to 
feel  interest  in  the  day  or  the  meal;  but 
once  she  was  crisp  and  clean  in  the  blue 
gingham  and  white  apron  she  had  ironed 
the  night  before,  with  a  fine  fire  crackling 
in  the  shining  range  and  the  little  white 
biscuits  rising  beautifully,  and  a  stray  cat, 
coaxed  in  from  the  back  fence,  nervously 
lapping  warmed  milk  in  a  comer,  she  was 
able  to  expect  something  good  to  happen 
even  if  she  didn’t  expect  it. 

The  breakfast-hour  would  have  crushed 
a  less  philosophic  optimism.  From  Mrs. 
Gutmann  (second-floor-front-with-alcove)  to 
black  Blanche,  who  came  in  to  serve  meals, 
there  seemed  a  dispKJsition  to  resent  the 
gentle  restraint  of  the  day’s  unwritten  law. 
Mrs.  Gutmaim  sent  out  to  ask  that  the 
furnace  be  opened  and  kept  open  until  she 
was  dressed  and  out  of  the  house,  sorry  as 
she  was  to  have  to  sf>eak  of  such  things  on 
Christmas  day  also;  and  that  was  the  signal 
for  the  loosening  of  lesser  complaints  barbed 
with  the  same  reproach.  Blanche  slammed 
down  the  last' soiled  dishes  with  a  “Huh!” 
of  open  revolt. 

“Nobody  hates  t’  stir  up  hard  feelin’s 
any  mor’n  I  do,  ’speshully  on  Chris’mus 
mo’nin’.  No,  ma’am!  But  aftuh  me  trot- 
tin’  mah  laigs  off  fo’  a  yeah,  if  anybuddy 
ban’s  me  a  U’l  raggedy  ol’  dollah  bill  in  er 
big  enverlope  stuffed  out  with  a  Chris’mus 


card  to  look  a  lot,  I  can’t  help 
sayin’  ‘Thank  yo’  foh  that 
doUah' — loud — nex’  time  I  go 
back  in,  jes’ t’  show  ’em  up.  Yes, 
ma’am.  Now  I  gotter  go  hook  J\ 
th’ee  dresses  up  the  back  afore 
I  c’n  have  mah  breakfus’.  But  I  sha’n’t 
haf  t’  see  ’em  again  t’day,  an’  that’s  one 
good  thing  erbout  this  house,  hol’days.” 

It  was  indeed  Mrs.  Heffeman’s  chief 
claim  to  distinction  that  her  lodgers  knew 
people  with  houses  of  their  own,  and  were 
asked  out  now  and  then  like  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

But  social  superiority  on  this  day  was  a 
lonely  eminence  shared  with  a  sharp  sorrow 
and  a  growing  worriment.  Leon — her  one 
boy,  Leon — couldn’t  get  away  from  his  fine 
new  place  up-state,  with  the  J.  G.  Rigby 
Company,  and  would  eat  his  Christmas  din¬ 
ner  with  strangers;  and  Miss  Linnell — the 
prettiest,  merriest,  flightiest  creature  the 
roof  had  ever  sheltered — had  lost  her  job 
•yesterday,  had  moved  from  the  third  floor 
to  the  topnfloor-back  only  last  night, 
wasn’t  going  anywhere  on  this  day  of  all 
days,  and  had  made  it  a  joke  in  such  spirits 
that  a  wise  heart  ached  with  pity  for  her. 
Mrs.  Heffeman’s  was  not  a  Christmas 
countenance  as  she  dressed  the  chicken  that 
was  to  make  a  dinner  for  two. 

Blanche  came  down  bringing  many  small 
parcels  tied  with  spliced  bits  of  red  ribbon, 
and  dropped  the  lot  into  a  chair,  scaring 
put  the  cat  who  was  dozing  underneath. 

“Me’y  Chris’mus  f’m  all  whose  name  is 
on  ’em,”  she  condensed  her  messages  as 
she  fell  upon  her  breakfast;  but  when  she 
spoke  again  the  influence  of  the  hot  raised 
biscuit  was  apparent. 

“Ef  I  wasn’t  ast  out  an’  ef  all  the  bo’ders 
wasn’t  goin’  ter  be  gone,  I’d  come  in  an’ 
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ten’  on  you  temight  fo’  nothin’,”  she  de¬ 
clared.  “As  ’tis,  I  cer’nly  wish  you  a  Me’y 
Chris’mus  an’  a - ” 

“Thanks  an’  wish  yer  the  same  an’ 
there’s  somethin’  under  the  lef’  leg  o’  the 
clock  there.”  Before  the  sentence  was 
w'ell  imder  way,  Mrs.  Heffeman  repented 
of  her  brusqueness.  “Ye’re  heartily  wel¬ 
come,  an’  I  wish  it  could  ’a’  been  more,” 
she  made  amends.  Yet  with  a  half  guilty 
evasion  of  the  thanks  due  for  the  small 
packets  in  the  chair,  she  put  off  the  chamber 
work,  counting  the  bangings  of  the  front 
door  till  she  reckoned  that  the  last  holiday¬ 
maker  was  gone. 

Miss  Linnell  on  her  top  floor  must  have 
been  keeping  count  as  well,  for  close  on  the 
final  echoing  slam  the  hot-water  pipe  on 
the  kitchen  wall  began  to  purr  its  betrayal. 
It  wasn’t  like  Miss  Linnell  to  await  any 
one’s  going  or  pleasure  before  taking 
possession  of  the  tub.  It  might  be  the  day 
or  it  might  be  ill  fortune  that  was  working 
on  her;  and  for  two  flights  Mrs.  Heffeman 
wondered  whether  she  might  properly  call 
“Merry  Christmas”  when  she  jiassed  the 
bathroom. 

But  somebody  must  have  made  two 
slams  of  the  door,  because  Miss  Williamson, 
the  quiet  dark  girl  who  had  shared  the 
third-floor  room  with  Miss  Linnell,  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  second  flight,  rubbing 
the  stiffness  from  a  pair  of  newly  washed 
chamois-skin  gloves;  and  at  sight  of  Mrs. 
Heffeman  she  drew  from  her  cuff  a  small 
folded  paper  that  effectually  silenced  greet- 

ing. 

“Good  morning,”  she  said,  businesslike 
as  ever.  “I’m  sorry  to  give  you  this,  but 
I  can’t  carry  the  whole  room  alone,  and  I 
don’t  know  of  any  one  else  I  care  to  halve 
it  with.  This  is  a  week’s  notice  in  wri¬ 
ting - ” 

“  It  wasn’t  needful  to  write  it !  ”  Temper 
and  reproach  tinged  Mrs.  Heffeman’s 
retort;  but  instantly  she  remembered  the 
day  and  changed  her  tone.  “I  speak 
tmth  when  I  say  I  wish  I  could  afford  t’ 
take  less  fer  the  room,  or  had  a  smaller  one; 
because  I  hate  to  lose  a  good  lodger  fer 
more  reasons  than  money.  Thanks  kindly 
fer  the  elegant  present  y’  sent  down — an’ 
Merry  Chris’mas  to  yer.” 

“Thank  you — ”  Miss  Williamson  started 
down;  “ — I’d  like  to  have  an  extra  towel 
to-day,  please — there  was  a  hole  in  my 
fresh  one.” 


It  was  the  girl  herself  who  lost  most 
by  having  no  heart  in  her,  Mrs.  Heffeman 
made  allowance;  and  she  was  square.  Hers 
was  the  only  gas  globe  on  that  floor  which 
was  stone  cold.  Every  other  held,  to  a 
testing  palm,  a  lingering  warmth  that 
betrayed  a  full  flame  kept  on  till  the  instant 
of  departure.  Probably  the  top  floor  had 
done  the  same,  but  they  were  wise  enough 
to  have  slipp^  their  globes  off  and  put 
them  on  again — all  but  Miss  Linnell.  She 
would  have  extra  gas  if  she  felt  like  it, 
but  she’d  pass  over  an  extra  quarter  or 
half  on  rent-day  and  make  no  bones  of 
saying  what  it  was  for. 

With  a  positive  affection  added  to  her 
concern  for  the  girl,  Mrs.  Heffeman  faced 
about  on  the  third  flight  as  the  bathroom 
door  op>ened. 

“Merry  Chris’mas!”  she  called.  “How 
soon’ll  ye  be  ready  fer  a  br’iled  chop  an’ 
new  biscuits?” 

Miss  Linnell  stopped  on  the  threshold 
and  looked  up.  A  lUac-  and  talcum-scented 
hot  mist  floated  behind  her  slim  figure  in 
its  sky-hued  bath-robe,  her  eyes  were  a 
lustrous  deep>er  blue,  her  cheeks  bright 
pink,  her  lips  poppy-red,  her  high-twisted 
hair  wheat  color,  with  its  damp  loose  ends 
making  babyish  spirals  at  her  temples  and 
ears.  She  was  a  colorful,  youthful,  and 
beautiful  thing  to  behold,  but  Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan  spoke  in  sharp  rebuke  of  the  soberness 
she  fancied  she  understood. 

“This  ain’t  any  kind  of  a  day  t’  be 
tellin’  yerself  hard-luck  stories.  Be  glad 
ye’re  livin’  an’  well - ” 

“Why,  do  I  look  grouchy?”  asked  Miss 
Linnell — and  smiled.  How  she  managed 
to  do  it  without  showing  her  half  dimple,  or 
the  crinkle  at  the  upslant  of  her  eyes,  or  the 
funny  little  quirk  at  her  mouth-comers  was 
a  mystery,  but  her  smile  was  as  mirthless 
as  the  morning.  “Merry  Chris’mas,”  she 
nodded,  still  holding  her  Ups  apart.  “Wait 
a  minute,  I  got  something  for  you.” 

Mrs.  Heffeman  sighed  at  the  silken  rush 
past  her.  Dear,  dear,  it  was  a  hard  world! 

“There — and  if  you  don’t  wear  it  there’ll 
be  trouble.”  There  was  no  spUcing  about 
the  crimson  ribbon  that  adorned  Miss 
Linnell’s  broad  flat  box;  and  she  carried, 
moreover,  two  big  holly  wreaths  with 
splashing  bows. 

“Oh  dear — whatever!”  Mrs.  Heffeman 
lamented.  “When  ye  know  I’d  take  the 
will  fer  the  deed,  an’  things  costs  so! 
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Come  along  down  out  o’  this  cold,  now — 
hungry  or  no,  ye’ll  come  down  when  I 
touch  the  bell,  mind.” 

Straightway  she  pounded  down-stairs, 
tossed  the  wreaths  and  her  box  atop  the 
lesser  p>arcels,  and  made  three  slams  of 
transferring  the  waiting  p>ercolator,  gridiron, 
and  specially  risen  biscuit  to  the  stove.  If 
that  pretty,  scared,  bluffing  slip  of  a  thing 
didn’t  know  that  there’d  be  the  top-floor- 
back  for  her  and  a  bite  to  eat  as  long  as 
her  need  might  last,  then  it  was  time  they 
two  had  a  clearing- 
up  talk. 

But  when  the  new 
top-floor-back  saun¬ 
tered  in  with  third- 
floor  deliberateness, 
rubbing  up  her  nails 
on  her  palm,  her  hair 
fixed  the  different 
way,  gold  bracelets 
on  the  slender  fore¬ 
arms  that  a  dressy 
chiffon  waist  left 
bare,  and  a  latest 
model  skirt  hugging 
her  silken  ankles 
above  gleaming 
pumps,  the  topic 
was  instantly, 
psychically  impos¬ 
sible. 

There  was  an 
oddly  embarrassed 
silence  while  Mrs. 

Heffeman  poured 
coffee  and  Miss 
Linnell  tried  to  be¬ 
guile  the  cat  from 
under  the  stove. 

“Didn’t  I  hear 
you  talking  to  Cora 
Williamson?”  she 
asked,  still  stooping. 

“Y’  heard  her 
givin’  me  a  week’s 
notice  in  writin’,” 

Mrs.  Heffeman  cor¬ 
rected. 

“If  that  ain’t  just 
like  her!  Funny  how 
well  we  got  on,  when 
we’re  no  more  alike 
than  nothing  at  all. 

I’ve  been  thinking, 
and  I  don’t  know 


but  what  maybe — ”  She  stopped.  Mrs. 
Heffeman,  illogically  balked  in  well-doing, 
and  humanly  resentful,  put  coal  on  the  fire 
with  much  clattering.  Miss  Linnell  drank 
her  coffee  and  pushed  the  tray  aside. 

“That’s  an  awfully  nervous  cat,”  she 
remarked  pleasantly  when  she  could  be 
heard.  “It  went  to  the  top  of  the  house, 

I  guess,  with  the  speed  it  put  on  when  you 
dropped  that  cover.  I  was  going  to  say 
that  I  guess  maybe  I’ll  go  back  to  my  old 
room.  I  was  thinking  of  getting  married  in 
a  week  or  so,  but  I’ve 
changed  my  mind.” 

After  a  second’s 
rigidity  Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan  threw  the  poker 
into  the  coal-hod  and 
turned  to  the  sink. 
“A  joke  is  a  joke,” 
she  sniffed. 

“This  wasn’t  a 
joke!”  But  as  Mrs. 
Heffeman  swung 
about  at  the  tone. 
Miss  Linnell  laugh¬ 
ed,  unsuccessfully. 

“Don’t  look  so 
scared  —  I’m  no 
crazier’n  I’ve  always 
been.  I  don’t  know 
what  ailed  me — yes, 
I  do,  too.  It  was 
this  Chris’mas  idea; 
everybody  shoppin’ 
for  somebody  an’ 
gettin’  ready  to  go 
home — it  got  to  me! 
When  anything  gets 
to  a  town  like  this 
the  way  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December 
does,  I  guess  I 
needn’t  be  ashamed 
of  sayin’  it  got  to  mel 
I  thought  I  want¬ 
ed — well,  I  didn’t 
know,  an’  I  let  some¬ 
body  tell  me.  But 
it  wasn’t  so,  an’  I’m 
goin’  back  to  work.” 

“ Y’  lost  yer  job!” 
Mrs.  Heffeman 
didn’t  ask  it;  she 
stated  it,  as  the  one 
fact  she  held  to  in 
this  jargon  of  words. 


SHE  WAS  A  COLORFUL,  YOUTHFUL,  AND 
BEAUTIFUL  THING  TO  BEHOLD. 
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“  I  didn’t.  I  gave  it  up  because  I  thought 
I  wanted  to  get  married.  Me!  But  I 
thought  so  right  up  to  about  daybreak  this 
morning.  Then  I  woke  up  an’  thought  it 
over  an’  found  out  diff’rent.  No — it’s 
nobody  you  know.  He’s  called  for  me, 
here,  to  take  me  to  theatres,  and  like  that, 
but  I  never  let  him  spend  an  evening.  He 
was  too  serious!  He’s  in  the  office — next 
to  head  clerk  an’  a  college  graduate  an’  a 
real  gentlemanly  fellow  an’  some  would 
call  him  good-looking — and  I  kind  of  liked 
the  way  he  looked  after  me  and  tried  to 
butt  in  when  the  travelin’  men  came  in  and 
stopped  to  talk  with  me.  I  didn’t  let  him 
know  it,  but  I  kind  of  liked  it;  and  when 
this  Chris’mas  thing  started,  he  began  to 
talk  to  me  of  cuttin’  out  the  city  an’ 
havin’  our  own  home,  an’  chickens  an’  a 
flower  garden — ” 

She  drew  a  quick  breath  and  struck  the 
table  with  her  hand. 

“Hypnotized,  I  was — hypnotized!  Why 
I  thought  up  this  idea  of  takin’  a  cheap 
room  an’  savin’,  an’  gettin’  you  to  show 
me  how  to  cook  somethin’ — me,  as  wise 
as  I  am!  How  long  do  you  suppose  it 
would  last  with  the  two  of  us?  What  he 
likes  about  me  is  my  looks  an’  my  style  an’ 
my  independence;  an’  he’d  take  ’em  away 
from  me,  an’  inside  of  a  year  pity  himself 
for  bein’  tied  to  me.  It  don’t  last — not 
nowadays  it  don’t.  You  know  it  an’  I 
know’  it.” 

“Well,  but  if  y’  have  the  right  kind  o’ 
feelin’  for  each  other — ”  Mrs.  Heffeman 
objected  w'eakly. 

“How’s  any  one  goin’  to  know’?  An’  if 
I  feel  the  right  thing,  that’s  no  guarantee 
he  does.  I-^h  Lord!  I  can’t  talk  about 
it  any  more!  I’m  goin’  up  an’  move  my 
things.  I  guess  I’m  too  wise — I  don’t 
want  much  to  eat,  an’  let’s  act  as  if  it  w’as 
just  any  day;  an’  don’t  look  so  much  as  if 
it  was  a  funeral.  I’m  all  right — cheer  up!” 

She  was  gone.  Mrs.  Heffeman  sat 
twisting  her  fingers  miserably.  Not  that 
anything  she  could  say  would  w’eigh  with 
the  girl,  and  nobody  could  deny —  But 
what  was  to  come  to  the  world  w’hen  such 
young  things  knew’  all  the  heartaches 
beforehand  and  never  had  any  sw’eet  fool¬ 
ishness  to  look  forward  to  or  back  up>on? 
Who  was  to  do  the  watching  and  w’aiting 
and  child-bearing  and  sick-nursing  and 
women’s  w’ork  all  in  all,  if  women  wouldn’t 
fool  themselves  w’ith  hoping  any  longer? 


The  roaring  of  the  fresh  fire  brought  her 
back  to  action,  and  w’ork  proved  such  a 
relief  that  she  kept  at  it  vigorously. 

When  she  went  up  to  announce  the  early 
luncheon,  Mbs  Linnell  called  that  she  was 
sorting  some  fussy  little  things  and  didn’t 
want  anything  to  eat.  After  a  minute’s 
struggle  with  her  tongue,  Mrs.  Heffeman 
went  dow’n,  got  a  cup  of  soup  and  a  sand¬ 
wich,  and  labored  up  to  the  top  floor  again 
in  a  spirit  of  determined  kindness  that 
border^  on  the  bellicose. 

“I’ve  this  t’  say,”  she  panted  after  an 
admonitory  knock;  “ye’ll  take  in  this  soup 
now’,  or  I’ll  have  my  knee  to  this  tin  lock 
here  an’  bring  it  in.” 

After  a  brief  silence  Miss  Linnell  opened 
the  threatened  barrier  a  crack,  took  the 
cup  with  a  frigid  “Thank  you,”  and  shut 
the  door  again.  But,  having  won  her  point, 
Mrs.  Heffeman  descended  somewhat  r^ 
lieved. 

The  bell  rang  when  she  was  within  two 
steps  of  the  front  hall  floor,  and  the  start 
it  gave  her  landed  her  on  the  level  at  one 
jarring  stride.  Her  head  w’as  full  of  Miss 
Linnell ’s  young  man  as  she  opened  the 
door,  but  it  was  only  a  small,  blue-cold 
parcel-delivery  boy  with  a  large  box  which 
he  thmst  at  her  wordlessly,  pointing  with 
a  stubby  pencil  to  the  receipt-book  spread 
open  atop.  Mrs.  Heffeman  leaned  the 
book  against  the  wall  and  scrawled  her 
signature  as  rapidly  as  she  could  perform 
an  op>eration  necessarily  so  painstaking. 
The  icy  draft  that  sucked  in  past  her 
must  have  stung  the  nostrils  of  the  vagrant 
behind  the  kitchen  stove,  for  there  was  a 
swift  bmsh  against  her  ankles,  and  the  cat 
had  dodged  out  and  aw’ay.  Her  leap  and 
the  boy’s  grab  were  futile. 

“Ye’re  no  better  than  a  thief,  ye  ungrate¬ 
ful  bag  o’  bones!”  she  shrilled  after  the 
runaway;  she  hadn’t  know’n  how’  she  had 
wanted  a  cat  until  to-day.  The  boy 
snickered  and  her  anger  veered  to  him— 
to  be  struck  dumb  by  his  shivering  braggart 
littleness  and  the  consciousness  that  he 
W’as  working  on  Christmas.  She  had  an 
impulse. 

“Could  ye  spare  time  fer  a  hot  bite?” 
she  asked,  suddenly  eager.  “Not  a  Chris’¬ 
mas  dinner  at  all,  but  somethin’  t’  warm 
ye?”  The  boy  halted  with  a  sideways  look 
and  grin  that  met  good  faith  half-way,  or 
spoilt  a  joke — whichever  developed.  Mrs. 
Heffeman  stepped  aside. 


Merry  Chris’mas’ 


“Come  along  in  then  and  down-stairs. 
It’s  a  pity  if  a  good  lunch  goes  wasted  a  day 
like  this,  I  should  think.” 

Nothing  was  wasted.  It  warmed  her 
heart  to  see  the  thick  soup  and  sandwiches 
disappear,  with  quantities  of  tea  and  rolls 
and  pickles  and  marmalade  and  cookies, 
and  two  sections  of  mince  pie  that  she 
hastened  to  cut  for  him.  She  was  ,^rry 
when  he  drew  the  sleeve  of  finality  across 
his  mouth  and  scooped  his  cap  from  the 
floor  as  he  rose. 

“That  was  great!”  he  said  convincingly. 
“  ’F  I  see  yer  cat  I’ll  chase ’m  back  here.” 
And  as  he  ducked  out  the  area  door  she 
unlocked,  he  mumbled  civilly,  “Wish  yer 
Merry  Chris’mus.” 

Mrs.  Heffernan’s  smile  and  odd  sense  of 
comfort  lasted  till  she  was  in  the  dining¬ 
room  again  and  the  oranges  and  nuts  on 
the  sideboard  caught  her  eyes.  After  one 
reproachful  stare  she  shuffled  rapidly  back 
to  the  door  and  out.  “Here,”  she  called, 
scrambling  up  the  three  steps  to  the  side¬ 
walk.  “Here — come  back  here,  you — ” 
A  gust  drove  stinging  pellets  of  hail  in  her 


face,  the  knife-edge  of  the  cold  cut  off  her 
breath  and  made  a  watery  blur  in  her  eyes; 
but  indistinctly  she  saw  a  figure,  some 
doors  away,  turn  right  about,  and  she 
beckoned  it  with  a  wide  sweep  of  her  arm 
as  she  dived  into  the  warmth  of  the  base¬ 
ment,  coughing  the  frost  from  her  throat. 

“Step  yerself  in  here  the  least  minute,” 
she  bade,  opening  the  door  as  quick  foot¬ 
steps  came  down  to  it;  and  there  entered, 
hat  in  hand,  a  strange  young  man  who 
shook  slightly  with  cold  and  excitement  as 
he  stood  before  her. 

“Does  Miss  Linnell  wish  to  sp)eak  to 
me?”  he  asked  instantly.  “Er — this  is 
Mrs.  Heffeman,  isn’t  it?” 

Her  quick  wit  leaped  over  bewilderment. 
“  If  it  ain’t — well,  upon  my—  Come  along 
in.  Save  us  if  it  ain’t - ” 

In  the  lighter  dining-room  she  faced 
about  and  looked  at  him.  A  middling-sized, 
square-cut,  shining-clean  fellow,  with  a 
good  holding-on  look  about  the  chin,  and 
steady  dark  eyes,  but  with  an  occasional 
nerv  ous  twitch  to  his  lips.  Mrs.  Heffeman’s 
own  mouth  grew  less  straight. 
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“My  name  is  Randall,”  he  supplied  a 
trifle  blankly.  “I  thought — I  took  it  for 
granted  that  Miss  Linnell — I  was  just 
passing - ” 

“She’s  busy,”  said  Mrs.  Heffeman, 
tersely  polite.  So  strong  w'as  the  impulse 
on  which  she  was  acting  that  she  looked  at 
Mr.  Randall’s  shapely  red  ears  and  yearned 
to  box  them.  “She’s  movin’  from  the  topn 
back  she  took  las’  night,  into  the  third- 
floor  she’s  been  li\’in’  in.  That’s  the  way 
she  is  about  things — shilly-shally.  Ha\’in’ 
her  owTi  way  so  long,  with  her  looks,  is 
what’s  sp>oiled  her.  ’Tis  a  pity  nobody 
ever  car^  enough  for  her  to  take  her  in 
hand  fer  her  own  good.” 

She  felt  temf)er  tickling  her  tongue  as 
Mr.  Randall  tried  to  put  on  a  why-do-you- 
tell-me-this  expression;  but  all  at  once  he 
flushed  hotly  and  began  to  unbutton  his 
overcoat. 

“Perhaps  Miss  Linnell  will  see  me  now 
I’m  here,”  he  said  tentatively. 

“Perhaps,”  said  Mrs.  Heffeman,  not 
mo\ing.  Their  eyes  held  for  an  instant, 
then  the  boy’s  mouth  twitched,  widened, 
and  held  firm. 

“Look  here,  Mrs.  Heffeman,  I  see  she’s 
told  you,  and  I’m  glad  of  it.  I  wanted  her 
to  talk  with  some  older  woman.  All  she 
has  is  a  stepmother,  and  I’ve  nobody.  But 
I  see  from  your  manner  that  she  'Has — 
changed  her  mind,  just  as  I  w’as  afraid  she 
would.  I’ve  been  w’alking  back  and  forth 
past  here  for  two  hours.” 

“Why  ’n’t  yer  ring  the  bell  an’  ask  fer 
her?”  Mrs.  Hefferman  nipp)ed  his  confi¬ 
dence.  His  browm  eyes  showed  a  spark. 

“Miss  Linnell  particularly  requested  me 
not  to  call  until  she — ”  Mrs.  Heffeman 
threw  up  her  hands  and  gave  the  air  a 
\igorous  downstroke. 

“Stop  there!  An’  don’t  bristle  up  at 
me,  fer  I’ve  a  boy  o’  me  own  that  I’d  thank 
any  one  t’  sp>eak  truth  to.  Ye’ll  have  a  cup 
o’  hot  tea,  Misther  Randall,  an’  then  ye’ll 
go  away  an’  stay  away,  fer  ’tw’ould  be  a 
prison  crime  t’  help  ye  t’  talk  M’rie  Linnell 
over.  Y’  ain’t  the  man  fer  her.  Now 
there!  No  man’s  the  man  fer  her  that  lets 
her  boss  him  at  this  stage  o’  the  game. 
When  ye  had  her  tied  by  the  wee  tip  o’  a 
string  o’  number-one-hundred-fine  cotton 
thread,  like,  was  that  any  time  to  let  her 
out  the  whole  len’th  of  it  to  go  twistin’ 
herself  up  in  knots  an’  findin’  how'  light 
she  was  held  an’  breakin’  away  then  en¬ 


tirely?  It  was  what  ye  were  feared  of,  y’ 
said.  Weil,  I’ll  not  tell  y’  what  she's 
afeared  of.  But  ha\in’  seen  ye  give  in  all 
along  to  her,  why,  she’s  dead  sure  ye’ll  give 
in  all  along  to  ev’rything  else - ” 

“She’s  afraid  of  me — afraid  of  my - ” 

“She is!”  Mrs.  Heffeman’s  tone  snapped. 
“  Prob’ly  ye’ll  be  tellin’  me  ye  were  afeared 
of  her  bein’  so  pretty  an’  flighty  an’  hard 
to  hold,  an’  of  her  not  knowin’  her  own 
mind,  mebbe,  an’  all.  An’  so  long  as  ye’re 
both  afeared  of  yourselves  an’  each  other, 
why - ” 

Mr.  Randall  turned  his  back  to  her, 
walked  over  to  the  barred  street  window 
past  which  white  flakes  w’ere  sifting,  stood 
for  a  moment,  then  turned  and  came  back 
with  a  look  that  she  wished  Miss  Linnell 
could  see. 

“You  hit  it,”  he  said.  “I’ve  been  afraid 
— of  what  I  knew  there  was  to  be  afraid  of. 
Not  of  myself — but  for  her.  The  pull  of 
things.  And  I  didn’t  want  to  be  a  brute 
and  make  her  do — anything  she  didn’t  feel 
she  wanted  to  do.  I  wanted  to  give  her 
time - ” 

“  Don’t !  ”  warned  Mrs.  Heffeman. 
“That’s  one  thing  a  woman  must  not 
have.  She  thinks  too  easy.” 

“I  think  I  understand;  but  you  mustn’t 
tell  me  any  more,  Mrs.  Heffeman.  It’s 
hardly  fair,  and,  besides,  I’m  going  to  forget 
most  of  the  things  I  know  about  her  and 
myself,  and  go  by  what  I  feel.  And  I 
find  I’m  not  afraid  any  more.  Will  you 
tell  her  that  I’m  here  to  see  her,  please?” 

Without  a  word  to  say  for  herself,  Mrs. 
Heffeman  moved  daze^y  past  him  and 
led  the  way  up  to  the  street  floor.  Miss 
Linnell,  a  white  rose  set  in  feathers  and  fur, 
stood  with  her  hand  on  the  front  door  knob, 
awaiting  them.  Her  look  froze  Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan,  swept  past  her,  and  centered  on  Mr. 
Randall,  who  was  checked  by  it. 

“How  d’  you  do!  I  thought  I  recognized 
your  voice — ”  Hers  made  him  a  mere 
acquaintance  and  she  turned  in  queenly 
fashion  from  them  both.  “I’m  going  out 
for  a  while,  Mrs.  Heffeman.  If  Cora  comes 
back  before  I  do - ” 

“Marie!”  said  Mr.  Randall,  and  the 
w’ord  held  a  quaver.  Mrs.  Heffeman  will 
never  be  sure,  and  he  wasn’t  that  kind  at  all, 
but  she  thought  she  heard  him  swear. 
“Marie!"  he  said  again — and  started.  It 
was  a  tone  that  made  Miss  Linnell  look  over 
her  shoulder  quickly.  In  the  next  step  he 
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had  that  shoul¬ 
der,  turned  her 
about  as  he  thrust 
the  door  shut,  and 
caught  her  in  his 
arms. 

“Dear — Merry 
Christmas!”  he 
said  in  that  hard- 
as-iron,tender-as- 
heartache  voice, 
and  kissed  her, 
twice,  before  Mrs. 
Heffeman  got  her 
back  turned  to 
them. 

“Let  me  go!” 
Mrs.  Heffeman 
was  confusedly 
fumbling  with  the 
box  the  boy  had 
left,  but  she  knew 
the  fright  and 
anger  and  some¬ 
thing  else  that 
were  in  Miss 
Linnell’s  face  at 
that  instant. 

“In  a  little 
while  we’ll  go, 
together;  but  not 
just  yet,”  said 
the  new  master. 

“I  tell  you  I’m 


“She  haven’t 
eat  enough  t’ 
keep  a  bird  alive 
this  day!”  Mrs. 
Heffeman  turned 
traitor  shameless¬ 
ly.  “I  could 
make  a  cup  o’  hot 
chocolate  in  no 


xiiai  wuuiu  “dear— MERRY  CHRISTMAS!”  HE  SAID  IN  THAT  HARD- AS-IRON,  TENDER- 

be  very  good  of  as-heartache  voice,  and  kissed  her,  twice,  before  mrs.  hefferxan 
you,”  said  Mr.  got  her  back  turned. 

Randall.  “Come 

in  here,  Marie.  Come  in  here  and  wait.”  out  the  sound  of  Mr.  Randall’s  murmur. 

Mrs.  Heffeman  found  herself  and  the  It  wasn’t  the  right  sort  of  sound  to  interrupt, 

box  in  the  kitchen  with  no  remembrance  of  She  w'ent  back,  fidgeting,  put  the  chocolate 

the  stairs;  but  the  familiar  process  of  on  to  keep  hot,  stubbed  her  toe  against  the 
chocolate-making  steadied  her  nerves.  She  box  as  she  turned,  and  twitched  it  up  to 
made  ready  her  best  small  tray  with  sand-  the  table  in  exasperation.  Her  own  name 

wches  and  two  of  her  real  china  cups,  and  was  on  the  label.  After  an  incredulous  in- 

tiptoed  near  enough  to  the  stairs  to  make  stant  of  staring  she  cut  the  twine. 
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There  was  something  soft  and  springy 
under  the  white  tissue.  Feathers  I  Bla(±, 
short,  shiny,  fat  tips!  And  then  a  breath¬ 
taking  niftiness  of  foamy,  dull  black,  and 
shiny  black,  and  a  glint  of  white — the  down¬ 
streaming  splendor  of  satin  ties — a  bonnet! 
Her  heart  swelled  as  she  stepped  backward 
to  a  chair,  and  overflowed  as  she  read  the 
card  pinned  to  one  of  the  broad  ties: 
“From  Myrtle — hope  it  fits.  Meriy  Christ¬ 
mas.”  Myrtle  Judson,  who  for  six  years 
had  been  the  b^t  top-floor-back  a  house 
could  hope  for,  who  had  gone  from  that 
roof  to  her  wedding  with  Peter  Mattheson, 
who  came  back  now  and  again  with  no  airs 
to  her,  and  hadn’t  forgotten  and  wasn’t  the 
kind  that  forgot !  Y ellow-backed  bills  pinned 
to  one’s  head  couldn’t  brag  money  plainer 
than  such  a  bonnet;  and  it  fitted  in  the 
right  place,  close  and  softly,  as  she  gingerly 
tried  it.  Myrtle  had  trimmed  her  bonnets 
for  all  those  six  years. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  bethought 
herself  of  the  piarcels  in  the  chair,  and  she 
opened  the  lesser  ones  in  guilty  haste. 
There  wasn’t  one  thing  that  she  had  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  lot.  There  was  a  good 
sensible  apron  from  Miss  Willetts,  and 
doilies  from  the  two  other  topnfloorers; 
bed-shoes  from  the  back-third-floor,  toilet 
soap  and  a  book  from  the  third-sides, 
front  and  back;  a  dozen  fine  napkins  from 
Miss  Williamson,  and  a  two-dollar  glove 
certificate  from  Miss  Birdmann,  the  second- 
back  millinery  designer.  Mrs.  Gutmann’s 
gift  was  a  ribbon-trimmed  lavender  dressing- 
jacket;  and  in  Miss  Linnell’s  box  was  a 
fichu  such  as  the  last  Sunday  Supplement 
Fashions  had  pictured  on  “matrons  over 
forty.”  The  sheer  feel  of  it  gave  a  pleas¬ 
urable  thrill  to  the  fingers.  It  was  all 
enough  to  make  an  ungrateful  creature 
cry,  and  that  Mrs.  Heffeman  did  so  heartily 
that  she  didn’t  hear  Mr.  Randall  till  he 
torched  her  shoulder  and  asked  if  anything 
had  happ>ened. 

He  was  rather  p>ale,  but  the  holding-on 
look  was  strong  about  his  jaw  as  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  he  was  taking  Miss'  Linnell 
out  for  a  little  while.  Mrs.  Heffernan  had 
the  tray  ready  in  no  time,  admonished  him 
to  take  a  cup  for  himself,  and  waited  in  the 
dining-room  till  she  heard  them  come  out 
in  the  upper  hall.  Then  she  made  haste 
to  the  stairs. 

“  Come  back  t’  dinner,  now,  both  of  ye,” 
she  called.  “  Mind,  now - ” 


“Thank  you  very  much,”  said  Mr. 
Randall;  but  Miss  Linnell  made  one  of  her 
unexpected  rushes  back  and  down-stairs, 
caught  Mrs.  Heffeman  in  a  fragrant,  furry, 
wet-cheeked  hug,  swished  about  and  sped 
up,  half  sobbing,  and  the  front  door  had 
opened  and  closed  before  a  slow-mo\ing 
bulk  could  mount  after  her.  But  from  the 
parior  window  one  saw  that  they  were 
close  together  under  the  umbrella.  Quite 
illogically,  she  went  down-stairs  for  the 
holly  WTeaths  and  hung  them  in  the  two 
windows. 

She  went  down  again  for  her  presents 
and  set  them  out  on  the  center-table;  and 
when  her  work  below  was  out  of  the  way, 
she  came  back  to  the  room  with  a  strong 
sense  of  Christmas  upon  her,  and  sat  in  the 
best  chair  near  the  window  to  keep  a  loti 
out  for  Miss  Linnell.  The  snowflakes  were 
thick  as  feathers  now,  and  the  houses  across 
the  way  were  trimmed  with  swan’s-down 
strips  and  smoking  at  their  chimneys  like 
picture-cards.  She  found  herself  counting 
the  fat  crystals  that  whirled  into  the  comer 
of  the  window  ledge  outside;  and  when  she 
woke  with  a  jump  the  world  was  pearl-gray 
with  dusk,  with  a  wicked  wind  whistling, 
and  the  ledge  was  heaped  high. 

As  she  peered  out  for  two  possible  foolish 
figures,  pwirt  of  the  heap  lifted  and  arched 
itself  against  the  pane  with  an  unmistakable 
“  Waow !  ”  She  started,  blinked,  made  sure 
of  her  eyes,  and  had  the  door  open  in  no 
time.  “Kitty — come,  kitty,”  she  called; 
and  the  prodigal  shot  in  past  her,  halted,  a 
ghostly  small  shap>e  in  the  gloom  at  the 
head  of  the  basement  stairs,  and  waowed 
again  apologetically. 

“  Y’  old  scallywag!  ”  she  forgave  happily, 
bustling  about  for  a  match.  Two  burners 
of  the  parlor  chandelier  were  none  too  many 
for  Christmas,  and  she  left  the  hall  light 
high.  The  dining-room  looked  boogerisb 
and  she  lighted  that  also;  then  there  was 
the  cat  to  feed,  the  fire  to  mend,  the  furnaa 
to  freshen,  and  she  had  barely  tidied  herself 
a  bit  when  the  front  door  slammed  and 
lifted  her  heart  with  relief. 

“Make  yerselves  comf’ table  there,”  she 
began  calling  as  she  hurried  to  greet  them; 
“I’ll  start  things  a-goin’  in  no  time - ■" 

“Why,  how  do  you  know  who  it  is?” 
asked  Mr.  Gutmann,  stopping  half-way 
down  the  basement  flight  and  smiling  over 
the  many  bundles  in  his  pudgy^  arms.  Mrs. 
Heffernan  stopped  too,  and  stared.  Mrs. 
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Gutmann  loomed  behind  her  husband, 
snow  -  pww’dered  and  smiling.  Smiling! 

“  It  is  a  nice  warm  house  to  come  home  to, 
Mrs.  Heffeman - ” 

“ Fine! ”  Mr.  Gutmann  beamed.  “ I  says 
to  Minna  we’d  better  come  home  to  supper, 
fer  it’s  snowin’  fierce  an’  goin’  to  be  worser. 
An’  I  stopped  in  to  a  restaurant  where  I 
know  the  feller  that  keeps  it,  and  I  got  a 
turkey  with  only  some  cut  off,  an’  potater 
salad  an’  all,  fer  I  says  to  Minna,  it’s  only 
once  a  year  anyhow,  an’  who  will  be  a 
tight-wad  at  Chris’mas?  An’  I’m  goin’  a 
cook  us  a  fine  German  supper,  Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan,  while  Minna  sits  down  here,  if  you 
will  get  me  an  apurn  to  cover  me.” 

The  front  door  opened  and  closed  softly. 

“There  now,  think  o’  that!”  Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan  ejaculated.  “I  never  see  the  beat  o’ 
you  tw’o  fer  doin’ — Mrs.  Gutmann,  ma’am. 
I’ll  jist  take  them  wet  things  from  ye — ” 
She  had  Mrs.  Gutmann’s  fur  coat  off  before 
that  important  lady  could  answer,  reached 
the  top  of  the  stairs  with  the  breathless 
break  of  her  sentence,  and  surprised  Miss 
Willetts  and  another  top-floorer  shaking  off 
snow  on  the  inside  rug. 

“We  got  the  most  of  it  off  outside,”  Miss 
Willetts  protested,  putting  forward  an 
oblong  bundle,  “but  we  w'as  jest  brushin’ 
off  the  last  of  it  afore  we  came  dow'n  to  ask 
if  we  could  have  a  bite  to  eat.  We’re  all 
beat  out  plowin’  through  this  snow.  I 
went  into  a  restaurant  an’  made  them  sell 
me  a  loaf  of  bread  for  fear  you’d  be  sjiort, 
an’  a  blizzard  cornin’.” 

“There’s  enough  t’  eat — ”  Then  Mrs. 
Heffeman’s  heart  smote  her  and  twisted 
her  tongue  to  kindness.  “But  thanks  fer 
the  thought,  an’  ye’re  welcome.  The  Gut- 
manns  is  below,  an’  I’m  expectin’  more.” 

More  came.  Mis&Birdmann  came  in  a 
taxi,  to  save  her  new  dress,  and  brought  a 
dozen  yellow  chrysanthemums  that  made 
the  tables  splendid;  the  third-sides,  back 
and  front,  came  bringing  nothing,  but  so 
glad  to  find  supper  in  prospect  and  a  w’el- 
come  apiece  that  their  holiday  faces  were 
acquisitions.  Least  likely  of  all,  the  back 
parlor,  who  hadn’t  been  home  since  the 
morning  before,  came  in  looking  queer-eyed 
and  massaged  and  Turkish-bathy;  and  he 
brought  a  couple  of  long  bottles  that  were 
what  any  one  would  have  known  he  would 
bring;  but  after  all  it  was  Christmas.  And 
last,  in  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly,  with 
all  of  them  talking  at  once  in  the  dining¬ 


room  and  Mr.  Gutmann  cooking  like  mad 
all  over  the  kitchen,  if  black  Blanche  didn’t 
pound  on  the  area  door  and  get  herself  let 
in,  grinning  and  tickled. 

“I’s  headed  fo’  home,  but  I  seen  the 
’lumination  an’  suspicioned  our  folks  had 
come  back,”  she  explained,  delightedly 
dodging  Mr.  Gutmann.  “  I  cer’nly  do  like 
t’  be  where  they’s  a  good  time  an’  good 
folks.  Yes,  ma’am.  Now  while  I’m  settin’ 
tables  yo’  jes’  step  up-stairs.  Mis’  Heffeman. 
’cause  I  let  somebody  in  ahind  me,  without 
nobody  seein’  ’em,  an’  they’d  like  t’  speak 
t’  yo’  private.” 

They  were  waiting  in  the  parlor,  Cora 
W’illiamson  behind  them;  and  she  knew 
what  they  had  to  tell  at  one  glimpse  of  their 
faces.  She  felt  almost  like  the  mother  of 
both  of  them  as  she  held  the  clinging  girl 
close,  patting  her  shoulder  with  one  hand, 
while  the  radiant  boy  gripped  the  other 
and  apparently  thought  himself  calm. 

“Well,  that  written  notice  has  got  to 
stand,  now"  said  Cora  Williamson  pres¬ 
ently.  She  was  bright-cheeked  and  bright¬ 
eyed  and  laughed  between  her  words. 
“They  hunted  me  up  and  I  saw  it  done. 
Doesn’t  take  long,  does  it!  Say,  Marie— 
Wilbur!  You  aren’t  entitled  to  all  the 
attention.  Mrs.  Heffeman — who  would  you 
rather  see  than  all  of  us  put  together - ” 

And  there  the  gilt-storks-on-black-paper 
screen  moved,  and  Leon  came  out  from 
behind  it.  Her  one  boy,  Leon! 

“Why,  there,  there!”  He  patted  his 
mother’s  back  as  if  it  had  been  a  habit 
with  him  and  didn’t  make  a  move  to  put 
her  away.  “Why,  you  didn’t  think  J. 
G.  Rigby  was  the  kind  of  a  man  to  keep 
me  away  all  day  Chris’mas,  did  you?  Not 
much  he  ain’t!  I  wouldn’t  ’a’  joked  about 
it  if  I’d  thought — I  said  I  wouldn’t  be  here 
to  Chris’mas  dinner,  because  I  thought 
you’d  have  it  at  two  o’clock.  I’d  ’a’  been 
here  at  four  if  the  trains  hadn’t  been  late. 
Now  brace  up,  come  on!  There!  Betcha— 
Here’s  pussy-foot  Willetts,  an’  we  might 
as  w’ell  go  down -stairs.” 

But  down-stairs  was  like  own  folks,  pi^ 
cisely.  The  yellow  chrysanthemums  were 
mas^  where  the  yoimg  pair  were  placed 
at  the  second-floor  table;  and  between  the 
new  Mrs.  Randall  and  Leon,  Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan — protesting,  distracted,  and  happy— 
was  made  to  sit.  When  one  of  them  scolded, 
or  w'hen  Mr.  Gutmann  accused  her  of 
slighting  his  cooking,  she  tasted  whatever 
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her  fork  picked;  but  joy  was  a  haze  between 
her  eyes  and  reality. 

She  felt  dimly  awed  by  the  silver- 
mounted  black  seal  handbag  that  Mrs. 
J.  G.  Rigby  (once  Juliet  Whitson  of  the 
top-floor-back)  had  sent  her  by  Leon;  and 
was  momentarily  stirred  by  the  yellow- 
backed  bill  that  fattened  the  little  purse 
ns-ithin,  with  “Merry  Christmas  ”  on  J.  G. 
Rigby’s  card.  But  only  once  did  she  feel 
and  see  acutely:  when  the  back  parlor  pro- 
piosed  a  toast  to  the  day  and  the  wedded 
pair,  and  handed  round  glasses  with  a  smell 
that  woke  an  almost  forgotten  fear  in  her. 
He  came  to  Leon - 

“No,  thanks,”  said  Leon,  “I’m  sticking 
to  coffee.  Thanks,  no! — they  won’t  care 
if  I  do  stick  to  coffee.” 

That  was  when  she  felt  a  joy  so  keen  it 
was  pain,  and  her  trembling  hands  folded 
hard  under  cover  of  the  table-cloth.  Dan’s 
boy,  with  his  father’s  eyes  and  his  father’s 
look  and  his  father’s  laugh,  said  no — God 
be  thanked! — and 
meant  it. 

Happiness  sang 
in  her  heart  to 
the  melody  Mrs. 

Gutmann  made 
for  them  after 
suppier;  proud 
happiness  dim¬ 
med  her  eyes 
when  Leon  joined 
his  tenor,  by  in¬ 
vitation,  to  that 
lady’s  heavenly 
contralto.  Hap¬ 
piness  born  of 
faith  sustained 
her  when  the  taxi 
came  and  the 
pink  -  rose  girl 
clung  to  her  in 
good-by  and  the 
young  husband 
kissed  her  cheek. 

Mr.  Gutmann  had  found  the  rice  and 
Blanche  had  an  old  shoe,  and  Miss  Birdmann 
piled  the  yellow  chrysanthemums  in  the 
bride’s  arms,  and  the  back  parlor  treated 
the  chauffeur,  and  there  was  a  going-away 
b  style. 

“Is  a  dollar  ’n’  a  half  too  much  to  pay 
for  one  of  those  doodabs  you  women 
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wear  in  the  front  of  your  collars — a  lace- 
frill  like?”  Leon  asked  as  she  turned  down 
the  covers  of  his  folding-bed  behind  the 
screen. 

“It’s  a  good  deal,”  she  said,  unsuspect- 
ing. 

“They  said  it  was  worth  it — there  it  is, 
anyhow.”  He  tossed  a  tissue-paper  roll 
from  his  suit-case  to  the  table  display.  “If 

you  don’t  like  it - ” 

Like — oh,  whatever — dear,  dear - ” 

she  pounced  on  the  scrap  with  emotion. 

“How’s  Lily-o’-the- Valley  pierfume — all 
right?”  He  handed  her,  without  turning, 
a  huge  cut-glass  bottle,  gold-sealed  and 
ribbon-tied.  “I  happened  t’  have  room  t’ 
tuck  them  m” — he  was  elaborately  careless. 
“  I  got  a  few  little  things  f’m  our  hardware- 
department,  though — a  patent  toaster  an’ 
a  combmation  can-opiener  an’  a  little  force- 
pump  for  stopped-up  kitchen  smks — that 
maybe  you’ll  be  int’rested  in  to-morrer,  if 
they’s  no  young  brides  to  baby  an’  no 
Mr.  Randalls 
to  tend  to.  D’d 
you  see  my 
collars  any¬ 
where?  ” 

This  last  pre¬ 
cious  drop  brim¬ 
med  her  cup:  he 
was  jealous!  She 
went  behmd  him 
and  bent  over  him 
as  he  knelt  at  im- 
packing,  and 
pressed  her  cheek 
to  the  roughened 
kinky  hair  at  the 
crown  of  his  head 
that  looked  as 
it  used  to  when 
he  was  a  little 
boy. 

“There’s  an  ex- 
thra  blanket  on 
the  foot  o’  yer 
mmd  ye  keep  cov- 


bed,”  she  said  softly;  “ 
ered.  Good  night - 

“Call  me  when  you  get  up — ”  His 
head  slipped  sideways,  and  snuggled  for  an 
instant  against  her  shoulder.  She  kissed 
his  forehead. 

“  ’Night,”  he  said  in  a  grown-up-little-boy 
growl;  and  his  lips  brushed  her  cheek. 
“Merry  Chris’ mas!” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  PETER  NEWELL 


HE  rabbit  was  one  of  Peggy’s 
pets.  That  sounds  like  a  casual, 
innocent  statement,  but  it  was 
a  phrase  fraught  with  menace  to 
anything  belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom. 
Test’s  pets — and  they  were  legion — all 
came  to  an  untimely  end. 

There  was  the  lamb,  who  climbed  a 
shaky  heap  of  old  boxes,  stuck  his  head 
through  a  loop  of  rope,  and  hanged  himself 
in  the  cellar  on  election  day.  It  is  still  a 
dark  mysten,'  in  the  annals  of  the  Whitaker 
family  how  he  got  into  the  cellar  and  why 
he  hanged  himself.  Father  was  running 
for  judge  that  year,  and  got  himself  w'oefully 
snowed  under,  but  we  all  took  it  philosoph¬ 
ically  enough,  and  there  certainly  was  no 
occasion  for  the  lamb  to  assume  the  whole 
burden  of  the  family  humiliation. 

The  billy-goat  deserved  to  die.  The  only 
reason  why  anything  so  obnoxious  as  a 
billy-goat  is  tolerated,  within  even  stable 
limits  of  polite  society,  is  that  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  useful  to  cart  off  a  young  person 
of  Peggy’s  age  for  a  little  daily  jaunt,  and 
give  the  family  a  few  hours  of  peace  and 
quiet. 

Our  family  investment  in  peace  and 
quiet  never  paid  any  di\'idends.  That 
billy-goat’s  disposition  was  pure  mother- 
tincture  of  unadulterated  meanness.  He 
always  behaved  like  a  lamb  while  Peggy 
hitched  him  to  his  cart,  and  went  off  gaily, 
at  a  smart  trot.  In  a  half  hour  we  invari¬ 
ably  had  a  telephone  call.  Peggy  was 
stranded  somewhere,  weeping,  on  some¬ 
body’s  front  steps.  She  had  headed  the 
billy-goat  for  home  and  he  had  refused  to  go 


a  step.  She  wasn’t  strong  enough  to  pull 
him,  but  she  always  tried;  so  we  drew  lots 
to  see  which  of  us  had  to  go  and  drag  home 
the  goat,  the  cart,  and  the  exhausted  small 
sister. 

You  would  think  that  after  a  day’s  work 
like  that,  he  would  have  spent  his  nights 
making  some  resolutions  toward  trying  to 
be  a  decent  billy-goat:  but  not  he!  He 
used  that  saved-up  energy  in  trying  to  find 
out  how  to  w'ork  the  trapndoor  to  the 
oat -chute.  One  night  he  accomplished  it, 
and  ate  himself  to  death. 

Then  there  was  the  chameleon  that 
father  brought  from  Florida .  Peggy  carried 
him  around  everywhere  with  her.  One  day 
she  lay  in  the  hammock,  trying  to  get  in¬ 
terest^  in  “Elsie  Dinsmore,”  and  feeding 
the  chameleon  flies  between  chapters. 
“Elsie”  wasn’t  exactly  Peg’s  kind  of  a  girl, 
but  Aunt  Louise,  who  usually  gave  us  our 
very  choicest  Christmas  gifts,  had  given 
Peggy  eighteen  volumes  of  “Elsies”  that 
year,  and  poor  Peg  was  making  one  last 
effort  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  the 
set.  Finally  she  quit  in  disgust,  and  went  off 
to  tease  the  parrot.  That  night  she  missed 
the  chameleon.  He  could  not  be  found  any¬ 
where  and  she  had  the  whole  family  making 
nervous  jumps  for  a  week,  every  time  we 
felt  sure  we  had  stepp)ed  on  the  little  beast; 
but  his  disappearance  remained  unexplained 
for  a  year.  Then,  in  house-cleaning  time, 
he  was  found  neatly  pressed  between  the 
pages  of  an  “Elsie”  book. 

When  all  the  natural  and  unnatural 
methods  of  departing  this  life  had  been 
exhausted  among  Peggy’s  pets,  they  occa- 
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tonally  took  to  devouring  each  other;  for 
instance,  the  time  she  had  an  aquarium,  and 
added  a  harmless-looking  little  alligator  to 
the  collection.  Next  morning  there  was 
nothing  left  but  the  alligator,  trying  its  best 
to  look  unconscious.  I’ve  forgotten  now 
whether  it  was  the  bulldog  or  the  raccoon 
that  ate  the  alligator. 

At  any  rate,  the  rabbit  was  foredoomed  to 
trouble  from  the  minute  father  paid  twenty- 
five  cents  for  him  on  the  street  and  handed 
him  to  Peggy.  You  would  not  think  that 
a  simple  little  act  like  the  passing  of  a 
silver  coin  could  be  of  such  vital  importance, 
but  I  wouldn’t,  for  anything  in  this  world, 
have  taken  the  chances  of  life  that  rabbit 
assumed,  the  minute  the  transfer  was  made. 

As  usual  with  most  of  the  pets  that 
father  brought  Peggy,  the  rabbit  proved  a 
particular  nuisance  to  father  himself.  It 
contracted  a  daily  habit  of  hiding  in  the 
shrubbery  beside  the  drive,  and  hopping 
out  into  the  road  at  the  very  moment 
father  drove  up  in  the  evening.  He  almost 
yanked  the  head  off  his  favorite  mare  the 
first  time,  pulling  her  up  just  in  time  to 
miss  stepping  on  the  rabbit.  Next  time 
he  had  deliberately  to  tip  the  buggy  over, 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  rabbit 
when  it  got  between  the 
1 1  wheels.  It  got  so  finally 

that  father  grew  quite 
p>eevish  every  night  as 

/  SHE  wasn’t  strong  ENOUGH  TO  PULL  HIM,  BUT  SHE  ALWAYS  TRIED. 


take  home.  Peggy  met  her  at  the  gate 
and  bought  it  back. 

The  next  night  father  drove  in  at  a  smart 
trot,  with  an  untroubled  mind,  and  the 
inevitable  happiened.  There  was  a  yell 
from  Pe^y,  and  a  groan  from  the  rest  of 
the  family  on  the  porch.  The  rabbit  had 
hopped  out  as  usual,  into  the  middle  of  the 
drive,  and  this  time  finally  got  himself  run 
over. 

I  think  father  could  have  stood  it  better 
if  he  had  killed  it  outright;  but  after  the 
excitement  was  over,  Peggy  was  still  in 
possession  of  an  otherwise  perfectly  sound 
rabbit,  with  one  broken  hind  leg.  Father 
said  it  was  cruel  to  let  it  live,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  chloroformed,  and  he  would 
attend  to  it  in  the  morning.  The  next  day 
he  asked  mother  if  she  had  remembered 
to  have  the  rabbit  chloroformed,  and  he  got 
quite  indignant  over  the  notion  that  he 
was  the  one  who  was  expected  to’  do  it. 

After  that  the  rabbit  skulked  around 
the  shrubbery  for  a  week,  with  one  hind 
leg  dragging  limply  after  it.  Father 
worked  himself  up  three  distinct  times  to 
the  point  of  putting  it  out  of  its  misery,  and 
paid  Peggy  a  heavy  bribe  each  time  to 
stop  crying  about  it.  Every  time,  at  the 
vital  moment,  he  found  he  hadn’t  any 
chloroform.  After  mother  bought  a  bottle 
for  him,  father  never  mentioned  the  rabbit 
again. 


he  approached  the  house,  because  of  his 
expected  trouble  and  excitement  in  trying 
to  keep  from  killing  that  rabbit. 

At  last,  one  night  when  he  stayed  cross 
all  through  dinner,  mother  caught  the 
rabbit  when  she  thought  Peggy  was  out  of 
the  w’ay,  and  gave  it  to  the  washerwoman  to 


Now',  this  is  where  Brother  John  comes 
in.  Brother  John  w’ill  go  down  in  history 
as  the-person-who-alw'ays-got-the-worst-of- 
it.  He  was  the  eldest  and  the  best  of  us. 
He  took  all  the  prizes  and  medals  at  school; 
he  w’as  a  solid  comfort  to  his  teachers,  and 
to  father  and  mother,  and  he  ought  to  have 
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been  to  himself,  but  I  never  knew  any  one 
to  get  less  fun  or  comfort  out  of  life.  Rob 
was  younger,  and  perfectly  ordinary  and 
commonplace,  but  if  there  were  any  good 
times  lying  around  loose  for  the  Whitaker 
boys,  it  was  Rob,  and  not  John,  who  got 
them.  It  was  really  sinful  how  per¬ 
sistently  my  bad  younger  brother  came  out 
ahead. 

I  remember  one  thing  that  happened 
when  we  were  all  still  quite  small,  that  was 
a  fair  sample  of  John’s  luck. 

One  morning-  at  Sunday-school,  the 
superintendent  announced  that  he  was 
sending  a  bo.\  to  a  missionary  family,  and 
if  we  children  had  saved  any  magazines,  he 
wanted  us  to  bring  them  ne.xt  Sunday. 
John  went  home  happy.  He  had  taken 
the  Youth's  Companion  for  seven  years, 
and  he  had  every  copy,  neatly  sorted, 
segregated,  and  stored  away  in  the  attic. 
He  went  home  thinking  about  them  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  He  was  crazy 
about  the  superintendent,  and  this  was  his 
chance  to  make  a  hit. 

He  was  up  at  dawn  the  ne.xt  Sunday, 
sorting  the  pajiers  all  over  again,  each  year 
by  itself;  finally  he  made  a  neat  package, 
tied  up  with  a  stout  string,  ready  to  carry 
off  after  breakfast.  At  the  last  minute,  he 
went  upHStairs  again  to  brush  his  hair,  and 
when  he  came  back  the  package,  which 
he  had  left  at  the  front  door,  was  missing. 
He  searched  the  house  frantically,  and  left 
at  last,  in  despair,  with  mother  promising 
to  bring  them  herself  if  they  turned  up 
before  Sunday-school  was  over.  After  the 
exercises,  the  superintendent  began  to  talk 
about  the  missionary  box. 

“Children,”  he  said,  “something  has 
happened  which  pleases  me  very  much. 
You  see  on  the  platform  some  small  pack¬ 
ages  of  magazines  which  several  of  you  have 
brought.  Now  I  want  to  show  you  what 
one  boy  has  done!” 

He  stooped  and  lifted  John’s  bundle  of 
paj>ers  and  held  them  up  for  every  one  to 
see.  John  just  beamed;  mother  had 
found  them  after  all.  He  tried  to  look 
unconscious,  but  Mr,  Siddons  was  looking 
straight  at  him,  and  he  flushed  very  red. 

“Now,  children,”  he  continued,  “there  is 
more  than  just  a  big  bundle  of  papers  and 
a  generous  gift  to  the  jxwr  in  this  package. 
As  I  look  at  this  carefully  prepared  offering, 
I  see  all  sorts  of  fine  qualities  in  the  boy 
who  saved  them  so  carefully.  I  see  love  of 


good  books,  and  I  see  generosity,  and  I 
neatness,  and  methodicalness,  and  thought-  " 
fulness,  and  I  see  many  other  excellent 
qualities  that  will  go  some  day  to  the  making 
of  a  very  fine  man.  Now,  I  am  going  to  \ 
tell  you  the  name  of  this  boy  that  I  admire 
so  much.” 

He  paused  and  looked  around,  and  John  I 
got  redder  and  redder.  f 

“He  is  a  modest  boy,”  he  continued,  | 
“and  I  can  see  he  does  not  want  his  name  I 
called  right  out  in  meeting  like  this,  but  I  I 
am  proud  of  him,  and  his  name  is  Robert  I 
Whitaker!”  I 

Then  the  children  all  clapped  and  looked 
at  Rob,  and  Rob  blushed  for  shame,  but 
they  thought  it  was  modesty,  Rob  ex¬ 
plained  to  father  that  he  just  carried  the  | 
papers  for  John,  and  dropped  them  down  I 
on  the  platform  in  front  of  Mr.  Siddons,  I 
and  just  said,  “There,  what  do  you  think  I 
of  that?”  and  never  claimed  they  were  his  | 
at  all.  Of  course,  father  punished  him ;  but  | 
John  was  so  used  to  seeing  Rob  punished  I 
that  it  did  not  help  much;  and  that  is  just  || 
a  sample  of  the  way  John  was  always  getting 
the  worst  of  it  in  our  family. 

All  this  may  seem  to  you  to  be  getting 
a  long  way  from  the  rabbit;  but  I  am  coming 
to  the  rabbit  right  now,  and  there  will  be 
plenty  of  rabbit  before  we  get  through. 

Of  course,  after  what  I  have  told  you 
about  John,  you  can  see  that  it  just  came 
about  naturally  for  every  one  to  turn  over 
a  disagreeable  task  to  him;  so,  after  he  got 
tired  of  having  everybody  ask  him  if  he 
had  chloroformed  the  rabbit  yet,  or  why 
he  hadn’t  chloroformed  the  rabbit  yet,  he 
finally  took  down  the  bottle,  one  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  he  and  I  were  alone  at 
home.  He  had  an  old  book  that  told  you 
how  to  do  everything  under  the  sun,  and 
he  could  turn  right  to  the  place  where  it 
gave  explicit  directions  for  putting  an 
animal  comfortably  out  of  its  misery. 
After  he  had  read  this  over,  he  came  to  me. 

“Elizabeth,”  he  said,  “it  is  going  to  take 
two  people  to  chloroform  that  rabbit,  and 
you  will  have  to  help  me.” 

We  were  all  sick  of  the  subject.  Peggy 
had  been  going  around  for  the  last  few  days 
dragging  one  leg  behind  her  to  see  how 
much  it  hurt.  We  knew  the  deed  would 
never  be  accomplished  with  Peggy  there 
crying  about  it,  so  I  screwed  up  my  courage 
and  consented  to  help  and  have  it  over 
with,  once  for  all. 
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of  Peggy's  pets,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it. 

At  least,  we  thought  that  was  the 
end  of  it,  and  it  was  the  end  of  it  for 
ten  long  years.  Think  of  a  rabbit, 
ten  years  dead  and  buried,  rising  up 
in  revenge  to  sow  trouble  and  dis¬ 
cord  in  a  perfectly  happy,  harmoni¬ 
ous,  united  family! 

Ten  years  have  brought  about 
tremendous  changes,  of  course.  John 
has  been  four  years  in  the  ministrj' 
now,  and  Rob  has  been  five  years 
married.  Rob’s  baby,  who  was  three 
years  old  last  Sunday,  is  the  darling 
of  the  family.  They  all  foregather  at 
the  old  home  regularly  every  Sunday 
afternoon.  John  comes  with  his  wife, 
and  Rob  with  Margie  and  little  Bobby. 
Peggy  is  a  young  lady  in  long  skirts. 


John  went  about  it  in  his 
usual  beautifully  methodical 
way.  He  got  a  large  sheet 
of  writing-paper  and  some 
mucilage  and  made  a  paper 
cone.  Then  he  took  the  cone, 
some  absorbent  cotton,  and 
the  chloroform,  and  we  went 
after  the  rabbit.  It  was  easy 
enough  to  catch  it. 

Now,  I  admit  that  I  closed 
my  eyes  from  then  on.  But 
I  want  you  to  remember 
that  John  and  I  were  at 
home  alone  that  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  and  that  we  chloro¬ 
formed  that  rabbit  between 
us.  He  put  the  chloroform 
on  the  cotton,  and  dropped 
it  into  the  cone,  and  then  I 
held  the  cone  and  he  held 
the  rabbit.  Of  course  I 
admit  I  did  close  my  eyes, 
but  of  course  I  know  exactly 
what  happened,  and  I  re¬ 
member  distinctly  the  whole 
drcumstance,  as  plainly  as  if 
it  had  all  happened  yester¬ 
day. 

We  buried  it  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  among  the  other  graves 


MOTHER  GAVE  THE  RABBIT 
TO  THE  WASHERWOMAN. 
PEGGY  MET  HER  AT  THE 
GATE  AND  BOUGHT  IT  BACK. 


A  YEAR  LATER,  THE  LOST 
CHA.MELEON  WAS  FOUND 
NEATLY  PRESSED  BETWEEN 
THE  PAGES  OF  AN  “  ELSIE  ” 
BOOK. 
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Last  Sunday  Rob  and  Margie  and  the 
baby  came  early.  Mother  was  still  away 
at  some  missionary  meeting,  and  father  and 
I  were  alone.  Peggy  was  entertaining  her 
first  beau  in  the  garden. 

Bobby  was  full  of  excitement  over  his 
birthday,  and  was  also  evidently  fairly 
bursting  with  the  desire  to  tell  a  piece  of 
news.  He  trotted  up  to  father  as  soon  as 
his  wraps  had  been  shed,  and  announced 
excitedly: 

“My  daddy  golliformed  my  kitty-cat!” 

Father  looked  up  inquiringly  over  his 
spectacles  at  Margie  as  he  picked  up  the 
boy,  and  Margie  interpreted: 

“Why,  Bobby’s  cat  had  a  sort  of  fit  this 
morning,  father,  and  Rob  decided  it  was 
dangerous,  so  he  was  obliged  to  chloroform 
it.  Baby  doesn’t  know’,  really,  what  hap¬ 
pened,  but  he  has  picked  up  the  word  and 
can’t  seem  to  talk  of  anything  else.” 

Father  looked  mildly  interested.  He  got 
that  judgeship  the  year  after  the  lamb 
hanged  himself,  and  he  has  had  an  im¬ 
pressive,  judicial  look  ever  since.  Up  to 
this  moment  no  member  of  our  family  had 
ever  contradicted  father. 

“So  they  chloroformed  your  kitten,  son; 
that’s  too  bad,”  he  said. 

Then  a  reminiscent  look  came  over  his 
face.  “I  remember  I  once  chloroformed  a 
rabbit  of  Peggy’s,”  he  remarked. 

Now,  Peggy’s  rabbit  had  just  popped 
into  my  own  head,  and  when  father  made 
this  astonishing  misstatement,  I  opened  my 
mouth  to  correct  him.  I  hated  to  con¬ 
tradict  him,  but  I  meant  to  do  it  as  politely 
as  possible.  Before  I  could  say  a  word, 
however,  Margie  had  broken  in. 

“I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  the 
rabbit,  father,”  she  said,  “unless  Peggy 
had  two  rabbits.”  Margie  was  going  to  do 
it  in  her  tactless  way,  but  I  was  glad  she 
was  setting  him  straight.  “Rob  has  just 
been  telling  me  all  about  Peggy’s  rabbit,” 
she  continued,  “and  how  he  chloroformed 
it.” 

“Why,  Robert  Whitaker,”  I  exclaimed 
indignantly,  “what  do  you  mean  by  telling 
such  a  w’hopper  as  that?  You  never  had 
a  thing  to  do  with  killing  Pegg>’’s  rabbit!” 

Now,  the  funny  thing  was  that  Rob  did 
not  look  guilty,  and  goodness  knows  I  have 
seen  his  guilty  look  often  enough  to  know 
it  when  I  see  it.  There  was  an  honest  look 
of  righteous  indignation  on  his  face.  Mar¬ 
gie  was  furious  w’ith  me. 


“W’hy  do  you  feel  so  sure  father  did  it, 
rather  than  Rob?”  she  asked,  icily. 

“Father  didn’t  do  it,  either,”  I  blurted 
out.  “I  did  it  myself!” 

There  was  a  shout  of  laughter.  Father 
and  Rob  and  Margie  were  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  hugely. 

“Oh,  Elizabeth,”  giggled  Margie,  “you 
know  you  scream  if  you  see  a  cateri^illar 
coming  toward  you.  You  couldn’t  have 
done  a  thing  like  that !  Why,  you  couldn’t 
have  held  the  rabbit.  Rob  says  it  strug¬ 
gled  more  than  the  cat  did  this  morning.” 

“I  had  my  eyes  shut — ”  I  began  in¬ 
dignantly,  and  father  went  off  into  another 
roar  of  laughter,  with  Rob  and  Margie  in 
taunting  chorus. 

“Of  course,  I  didn’t  do  it  alone — ”  I 
broke  in  at  last. 

“I  don’t  remember  anything  about  your 
beinjg"  there,”  said  Rob,  and  father  came  in 
at  the  same  moment  w’ith,  “It  doesn’t  seem 
to  me  at  all  probable  that  you  help)ed  me, 
daughter.” 

I  was  perfectly  disgusted.  I  could  have 
told  them  all  about  how  it  was,  but  they 
had  eliminated  me  completely  from  -the 
controversy  and  started  off  into  a  perfect 
battery  of  argument,  full  of  “Don’t  you 
recollect,  sir?”  and  “I  recall  this  much 
perfectly,  son” — with  Rob  trying  hard  to 
remember  to  be  projjerly  respectful,  and 
father  trying  to  remember  that  Rob  was 
grown  up. 

In  the  middle  of  it  Peggy  and  her  ad¬ 
mirer  came  in.  They  made  the  usual  fuss 
over  the  baby.  He  was  brimful  of  chatter 
about  his  “birfday,”  and  delivered  a 
breathless  jumble  of  news,  winding  up 
triumphantly  with  the  announcement: 

“And  my  daddy  golliformed  my  kitty- 
cat!” 

Margie  interpreted  again.  Peggy  perched 
Bobby  on  the  arm  of  her  chair. 

“When  Aunt  Peggy  was  a  little  girl,” 
she  informed  him,  “she  had  a  little  pet 
rabbit  that  got  itself  hurt,  and  she  had  to 
golliform  it  too.” 

Father  snorted. 

“Who  did  you  say  chloroformed  it, 
Peggy?”  he  demanded. 

“Why,  I  did  it  myself,”  said  Peggy, 
looking  astonished.  “  I  remember  it  just  as 
well!” 

This  was  too  much.  Peggy’s  family  rose 
in  a  body  and  sat  upon  her.  Father  and 
Rob  and  I  could  argue  it  out  between  us, 
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but  Peg’s  claim  was  too  absurd,  and  was 
going  to  be  thrown  out  of  court,  instanter. 

She  was  very  indignant. 

“Why,  father,”  she  reminded  him  in 
her  most  injured  tone,  “didn’t  I  choke 
the  canary,  and  drown  the  parrot  with 
the  garden  hose,  and  drop  the  Maltese 
kitten  in  a  bucket  of  soft  soap- 

“You  were  a 
heartless  young 
villain,  all  right. 

Peg,”  said  Rob; 

“nobody  is  going 
to  deny  that;  but 
the  rabbit  was 
chloroformed  for 
its  own  good.  It 
was  a  humanita¬ 
rian  piece  of 
work.” 

Now,  I  didn’t 
blame  Peggy.  She 
was  very  young 
when  it  all  hap¬ 
pened,  and  she 
had  one  advan¬ 
tage:  it  was  her 
rabbit.  Then,  you 
are  very  apt  to 
make  such  mis¬ 
takes  at  Peggy’s 
age.  I  remember 
father  used  'to 
pride  himself  on 
the  way  I  could 
remember  things 
that  happened 
when  I  was  very  young,  until  one  day  I  re¬ 
membered  sometWng  that  happened  before 
I  was  born,  and  ruined  my  reputation  for¬ 
ever. 

As  I  said,  it  was  not  astonishing  for 
Peggy  to  make  the  mistake;  but  it  was  cer- 
tamly  silly  of  her  to  stick  to  it  after  the 
whole  family  had  shown  her  plainly  that 
it  was  ridiculous.  But  that  was  just  Peggy. 
If  she  once  took  a  stand,  you  might  as  well 
argue  with  the  coal-shovel.  She  would  be 
perfectly  capable  of  sitting  up  and  telling 
Colonel  Goethals  how  she  dug  the  Canal,  if 
she  had  gotten  herself  into  a  fix  where  it 
seemed  necessary  to  insist  she  did  it. 

Of  course,  I  knew  something  about  the 
way  you  go  to  work  to  chloroform  a  rab¬ 
bit,  and  I  decided  to  settle  Miss  Peggy’s 
claims  in  the  matter  at  once. 

“Well,  if  you  did  it.  Peg,”  I  said  wick¬ 


edly,  “suppose  you  tell  us  just  how  you 
did  it.” 

Everybody  but  Peggy  looked  happy. 

“Why-er,  let  me  see-er,  it  was  so  long 
ago — why,  of  course,  I  dropped  the  rabbit 
into  a  thick  bag.  It  was  that  big  cotton- 
flannel  bag  that  mother  keeps  the  silver 
punch-bowl  in,”  she  added  triumphantly. 

That  is  Peg’s 
way.  By  getting 
her  details  well 
handled,  she  was 
beginning  at  once 
to  sound  plau¬ 
sible. 

But  if  she  made 
a  good  beginning, 
she  rushed,  this 
time,  headlong  to 
her  undoing. 

“  I  dropped  the 
rabbit  into  the 
bag,”  she  contin¬ 
ued  confidently, 
“and  then  I  just 
dropped  in  a 
lump  of  chloro¬ 
form - ” 

Peggy’s  voice 
was  drowned  in 
the  shriek  of 
laughter  that 
greeted  this  de¬ 
tail.  Her  sweet¬ 
heart  came  as 
gallantly  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  rescue. 

“You  mean  you  dropped  the  chloroform 
on  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  dropped  that  in 
the  bag,”  he  volunteered  hastily. 

“Certainly,  that  is  exactly  what  I  said 
just  now,”  said  shameless  Peggy. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Margie 
turned  peacemaker  and  volunteered  the 
most  sensible  advice  that  had  been  offered 
yet. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  she  said,  “that  if 
this  family  would  lay  the  rabbit  on  the 
table  and  hold  an  adjourned  meeting  when 
mother  gets  home,  we  should  be  likely  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  about  this  thing.” 

Margie  was  right.  Mother’s  coming, 
with  us,  always  meant  the  presence  of 
peace  and  good-will,  and  the  straightening 
out  of  troublous  tangles.  Mother  would 
remember  some  little  detail  that  would 
solve  the  whole  problem.  My  mother  is 
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the  most  beautiful  character  I  know.  She 
is  a  devout  church- woman,  and  would 
cheerfully  go  to  the  stake  rather  than  tell 
a  wilful  lie.  We  were  sure  of  a  righteous 
judgment  from  mother.  Of  course,  I  might 
have  known  that  if  mother  really  conscien¬ 
tiously  could,  she  was  going  to  side  with 
father;  but  I  felt  sure  her  memory  would  be 
accurate,  and  that  I  should  be  vindicated 
in  a  moment.  We  heard  her  step  in  the 
hall  before  Margie  finished  speaking.  Baby 
introduced  the  subject  promptly  upon  her 
arrival  in  our  midst.  Running  excitedly 
into  her  arms,  he  proclaimed  with  undi¬ 
minished  gusto: 

“Gamma,  my  daddy  golliformed  my 
kitty-cat!” 

^I other  is  the  one  person  who  always 
understands  Bobby’s  baby  talk. 

“Chloroformed  your  kitty,  darling?”  she 
exclaimed. 

We  all  held  our  breath. 

And  then,  as  I  live,  that  same  “oh,  yes, 
that  reminds  me”  look  began  to  dawn  in 
mother’s  eyes.  Would  you  believe  it? 
That  saintly  woman  stood  up  there  and 
announced  to  that  trusting  assembled 
company: 

*  “Do  you  know,  I  once  chloroformed  a 
rabbit  of  Peggy’s  myself!” 

I  hate  to  write  the  rest  of  this  story.  I 
feel  so  sorry  for  John.  Now,  wasn’t  it  just 
like  his  luck  to  walk  in  at  the  end  like  that, 
when  we  were  all  so  full  of  golliformed 
rabbit  that  the  addition  of  one  more  golli- 
former  w’as  more  than  human  nature  could 
endure? 

When  little  Bobby  began  his  horribly  fa¬ 
miliar  formula,  “My  daddy  golliformed — ” 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  family  were  fixed  on J ohn 
in  eager  anticipation.  With  wicked  satisfac¬ 
tion  we  watched  the  dawn  of  that  look  in 
his  face,  the  look  of  one  who  gropes  in  his 
memory  for  the  exact  details  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  experience,  with  which  he  will  pres¬ 
ently  regale  the  company. 

John  has  acquired  a  strong  ministerial 
look,  just  as  father  grew’  impressively 
judicial.  It  seems  to  run  in  the  family  to 
get  all  that  is  coming  to  us  in  that  line. 
However,  the  family  have  never  accorded 
to  John  the  full  measure  of  deference  that 
he  feels  his  calling  should  command. 

So  when  he  began  his  interesting  little 
reminiscence  with: 

“When  we  were  all  quite  young,  and 


Sister  Peggy  had  a  little  pet  rabbit — ”  he 
was  greeted  w’ith  a  shout  of  laughter  from 
the  entire  family. 

Peggy  arose  and  stood  before  him  in  a 
threatening  attitude. 

“Now,  John  Whitaker,”  she  admonished 
savagely,  “remember  you  are  a  minister  of 
the  gospel!  Think  of  your  spotless  reputa¬ 
tion!  Think  of  the  honor  of  your  family, 
and  don’t,  I  beg  of  you,  don’t,  John,  don’t 
tell  us  that  you  golliformed  that  rabbit!” 

John’s  look  was  one  of  utter  amazement. 

“W’hy,  of  course  I  chloroformed  your 
rabbit.  Who  on  earth  did  you  think  did 
it?” 

Peggy  flopf>ed  dow’n  in  a  limp  heap. 

“Who?  Why,  father  did  it,  and  Rob  did 
it,  and  Elizabeth  is  perfectly  positive  she 
did  it,  and  I  know’  I  did  it.  Even  mother 
thinks  she  did  it,  and  most  likely  the  cook, 
and  the  coachman,  and  all  the  neighbors!” 

Poor  John!  If  I  could  only  have  given 
him  a  hint  that  it  w’as  perfectly  hopeless! 

The  more  he  explained,  of  course,  the 
funnier  it  grew,  and  I  don’t  blame  him  for 
finally  losing  his  temp>er  w’ith  us  all. 

I  do  think  he  might  have  searched  his 
memory,  though,  enough  to  remember  that 
it  was  I  who  helped  him!  But  he  seemed 
to  think  I  should  have  mentioned  him 
more  promptly  in  the  first  place. 

Just  at  the  end  he  used  strong  language. 
Think  of  it!  Think  of  the  vindictiveness 
of  the  ghost  of  that  golliformed  rabbit! 
Not  content  to  upset  the  whole  Whitaker 
family,  and  send  the  reverend  member  of 
it  home  in  a  rage,  it  must  wind  up  by 
getting  him  into  the  bad  books  of  the 
Recording  Angel. 

John  was  leaving  the  house,  perfectly 
furious  W’ith  us  all,  when  Rob  offered  to 
settle  it  by  going  into  the  garden  and 
putting  it  to  a  test.  He  offered  to  go  to 
the  spot  where  he  remembered  to  have 
buried  the  rabbit,  and  dig.  John  was  to 
go  to  the  spot  where  he  had  buried  the 
rabbit,  and  dig.  Whoever  succeeded  in 
finding  the  skeleton  would  be  completely 
vindicated. 

But  John  waved  him  aside  impatiently 
and  opened  the  front  door  and  stepped 
outside. 

“No,”  he  said.  “No,  I  will  not.  I  will 
do  nothing  so  siily  and  undignified.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  would  be  just  like  your  infernal 
luck  to  hit  on  a  spot  where  you  would  dig 
up  one  of  Peggy’s  confounded  cats!” 
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0  ENDED  my  last  chapter  with 
a  transcript  of  the  propx)sed 
Federal  law  for  closing  the  gam¬ 
bling  end  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
It  is  the  old  Louisiana  lottery  law,  which 
has  passed  all  the  courts,  amended  to 
exclude  from  the  mails  all  Stock  Exchanges 
not  incorporated  by  Congress.  Such  an 
incorporation  carries  with  it  the  right  of 
Federal  inspection.  I  desire  now,  before 
going  on  with  my  story,  to  submit  this 
nidical  proposition  through  my  readers  to 
the  American  people: 

The  law  contained  in  the  last  chapter, 
in  conjunction  with  the  one  to  be  presented 
in  the  next  chapter,  should  mark  the  most 
important  innovation  in  practical  business 
finance  of  the  past  hundred  years;  these 
two  laws  should  do  more  to  remedy  the 


economic  ills  of  the  country,  and  should 
confer  upon  the  American  people  greater 
financial  benefits,  than  any  commercial  law 
enacted  in  the  past  century. 

This  is  a  strong  statement.  If  it  be 
sound,  it  should  merit  the  profound  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  American  people.  If  unsound, 
it  should,  and  will,  bring  down  on  my  head 
overwhelming  condemnation. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
every  one  everywhere  in  America  has  felt 
that  there  was  something  radically  wrong 
with  the  American  people’s  business  struc¬ 
ture,  and  that  this  was  weakening  the 
nation’s  political  and  social  foundations. 
But  every  one — state  legislatures.  Congress, 
the  courts,  and  the  presidents  and  their 
cabinets  —  has  found  it  impossible  to  put 
a  practical  remedy  to  work,  because  any 
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remedy  that  might  prove  itself  practical 
either  would  be  declared  imconstitutional 
when  it  reached  the  Supreme  Court,  or 
would  consume  so  long'  a  time  in  getting 
its  constitutionality  established  that  the 
wrongs  sought  to  be  remedied  would  mean¬ 
while  have  assumed  new  names  and  forms, 
requiring  new  legal  cures. 

The  common  verdict  of  the  authorities, 
therefore,  has  been  that  the  trust  evil  can 
not  be  destroyed  until  the  Constitution  has 
been  amended.  And  to  secure  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  according  to 
Article  V.  of  the  Constitution  itself,  the 
following  elaborate  provision  must  be  com¬ 
plied  with: 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
houses  shall  deem  it  necessar>%  shall  prop>ose  amend¬ 
ments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  application 
of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several 
States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amend¬ 
ments,  which  in  either  case  shall  be  valid  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  as  part  of  this  Constitution, 
when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the 
Congress;  provided  that  no  amendment  which  may 
be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  manner  affect  the 
first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  Ninth  Section  of  the 
First  Artide;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

This  is  as  complicated  as  the  futile  legal 
procedure  of  the  past  to  regulate  Big  Busi¬ 
ness  under  the  Constitution.  Congress  can 
not  agree  upon  an  amendment  to  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  states,  not  to  mention  getting  the 
states  to  agree  up>on  the  change. 

In  the  meantime  the  jjeople  have  gone 
ahead  doing  the  best  they  could  under 
present  laws,  with  the  result  that  after 
years  of  litigation  against  the  trusts,  many, 
notably  the  Beef  Trust,  have  won  out, 
while  some  have  been  convicted.  Foremost 
among  the  convicted  ones  are  Standard 
Oil  and  Tobacco. 

It  took  some  twenty  years  for  the  people, 
through  various  suits,  state  and  Federal, 


criminal  and  civil,  to  obtain  a  final  decision 
as  to  the  real  status  of  these  trusts.  And 
during  these  years  these  combinations  con¬ 
tinued  their  illegal  practises,  because  the 
decisions  of  the  lower  courts  branding  their 
acts  as  illegal  could  not  be  enforced  until 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
said  whether  the  charges  were  legally 
proved.  The  Supreme  Court  finally  said 
after  all  these  years  of  litigation  that 
Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  must  dissolve. 

Did  this  assist  in  remedying  the  wrong 
that  was  oppressing  the  people?  Did  it 
lighten  their  load?  Not  at  all.  For  in  its 
decree  against  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
the  Supreme  Court,  in  ordering  the  disso¬ 
lution,  said  in  effect:  “But  you  can  reor¬ 
ganize  in  another  way,  a  legal  way.” 

Whereupon  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco 
reorganized  in  a  way  so  much  better  for 
themselves  and  so  much  worse  for  the 
people  that  their  stocks  increased  vastly 
in  price  (one  of  them  has  risen  $900  per 
share  since  the  Supreme  Court’s  final  de¬ 
cision).  And  right  after  the  decision  the 
price  of  almost  every  Standard  Oil  product 
was  substantially  lifted. 

This  meant — what? 

That  when  the  charge  of  illegality 
brought  against  a  trust  is  sustained  by  the 
final  court,  its  decree  gives  the  convicted 
trust  the  right  to  go  ahead  in  a  new  form, 
which,  even  if  more  oppressive  than  the 
old,  can  be  attacked  by  the  peofde  only 
with  the  same  dull,  unwieldy,  ineffective 
weapon  that  they  used  before  in  vain. 

In  a  word,  no  practical  method  of  reme¬ 
dying  the  trust  evil  has  appeared  except  to 
alter  the  Constitution  in  a  way  that  will 
admit  of  a  law  decreeing:  When  a  trust  is 
found  guilty  of  abuses,  the  law  adminis¬ 
trators  must  kill  them — not  whitewash 
it,  dye  its  p>elt,  or  substitute  a  new  set 
of  teeth  and  claws  for  the  old  set — but  kill 
the  abuses. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  Constitution 
has  been  amended  before,  in  the  case  of  no 
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f  amendment  has  there  been  lined  up,  in 
opposition  to  it,  unlimited  money  power. 

I  To-day  the  annual  loot  of  the  trusts,  tribute 
collected  from  the  people,  is  billions,  and 
to  preserve  the  machinery  by  which  these 
billions  of  loot  are  collected,  the  trusts  will 
^nd  a  large  portion  of  them.  And  this 
,  is  an  age  when  money  talks,  even  to  the 
>  courts. 

I  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  situation  is: 
^  The  trusts  are  destroying  the  nation.  They 

I  will  continue  to  destroy  unless  the  people 
destroy  the  trusts.  And  the  people  think 
r  they  can  not  destroy  the  trusts  without 
altering  the  Constitution.  And  the  trusts 
]  can  balk  all  attempts  to  amend  the  Consti¬ 
tution. 

Now  what  does  this  mean?  That  the 
j  System,  the  few  who  are  so  ruthlessly 
j  plundering  the  people,  have  found  that  they 
can  perfect  a  device  which  for  all  practical 
purposes  will  circumvent  the  laws  of  the 
I  land.  A  monstrous  proposition,  this — that 
f  a  few  |>eople,  less  than  ten  thousand,  can 
I  so  get  around  the  laws  of  a  free  people,  who 
f  make  their  own  laws,  that  these  people,  a 
hundred  million  strong,  can  not  change  the 
I  laws  to  meet  the  evil,  even  though  the  evil 
is  the  enslavement  of  the  hundred  million! 

On  the  face  of  it  the  proposition  seems 
preposterous.  And  yet  such  has  been  and  is 
the  condition  in  the  United  States. 

FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  ALL 
INDUSTRY 

In  my  previous  chapters  I  have  shown 
how  by  a  trick  worked  through  the  gam¬ 
bling  end  of  the  Stock  Exchange  billions 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  which  should  represent 
truthfully  the  corporate  wealth  of  this 
country,  have  been  counterfeited  and  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  savings  of  the  people  in 
j  national  banks,  trust  and  insurance  com¬ 
panies.  The  trick  workers  have  acquired 
vast  wealth.  They  are  now  the  controllers 
t  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  Their 
j  i  gambling  tolls  are  collected  from  the  people, 
because  there  is  added  each  year  in  making 


up  the  price  of  the  people’s  necessities 
two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  as  an 
interest  charge  on  forty  billions  of  coun¬ 
terfeit  capital. 

I  have  traced  the  cause  of  High-Cost 
Living  back  through  the  trusts  and  cor¬ 
porations  which  produce  the  jjeople’s  neces¬ 
sities — and  they  are  the  instruments  for 
collecting  the  Stock  Exchange  gambling 
tolls — to  the  heart  of  corporate  tribute- 
levying,  the  gambling  end  of  the  Stock 
Exchange.  To  cure  this  evil,  then,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  if  they  and  not  Big  Business  are  to  rule, 
should  have  absolute  control  through  Congress 
of  all  of  the  big  and  little  and  in-between 
trusts  and  corporations  which  own  the  indus¬ 
tries  that  produce  the  people's  necessities. 
This  means  Congress-made  laws  giving  the 
Federal  Government  the  authority  to  en¬ 
force  orders  that  the  trusts,  combinations, 
and  corporations 

Shall  not  unfairly  inflate  their  stocks  and 
bonds; 

Shall  not  earn  unfairly  large  dividends  and 
interest,  or  unfairly  accumulate  earnings; 

Shall  not  be  controlled  by  interlocking 
boards  of  directors.* 

Therefore  I  sought  some  way  by  which 
the  people  through  Congress  could  secure 
this  control — some  way  other  than  through 
a  Constitutional  amendment,  and  found  it, 
although  the  statesmen,  lawyers,  political 
economists,  and  the  press  said  that  it  was 
impossible. 

As  I  have  already  shown  in  my  pre¬ 
vious  chapters,  if  the  Stock  Exchange  were 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Government 

•One  of  the  most  vicious  instruments  used  by  the  Sys¬ 
tem  in  bringing  about  and  maintaining  High-Cost  Living 
is  the  interlocldng  board  of  directors.  As  an  illustration: 
a  System  board  of  Steel  Trust  directors  may  sell  to  them¬ 
selves,  as  directors  of  a  railroad,  the  product  of  the  Steel 
Trust  at  outrageously  high  prices.  As  directors  of  the  Coal 
Trust,  they  may  pay  to  the  railroad  exorbitant  freight 
charges  to  reimburse  the  railroad  for  what  it  overpaid  the 
Steel  Trust.  As  directors  of  the  banks,  insurance  and 
trust  companies,  they  may  allow  all  three  trusts  the  use  of 
the  people's  deposits  at  hazardous  risks,  for  the  purpose  of 
manipulating  their  securities  to  prices  which  are  used  as 
instruments  to  compel  the  public  to  pay  exorbitant  prices 
for  their  fuel.  And  as  directors  of  the  three  trusts  they 
may  furnish  funds  for  the  corrupting  of  the  legislative, 
administrative,  and  judicial  arms  of  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  and  the  ballot-box,  that  the  people  may  not 
protect  themselves  against  such  high  prices  and  such 
corruption. 
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all  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  to 
destroy  High-Cost  Living  could  be  done: 
The  counterfeiting  of  stocks  and  bonds  and 
the  using  them  as  instruments  for  making 
the  prices  of  the  p)eople’s  necessities,  could 
be  stopped;  the  earning  of  unfairly  large 
dividends  and  interest,  the  accumulating 
of  unfairly  large  earnings,  the  unfair  infla¬ 
tion  of  stocks  and  bonds,  interlocking 
boards  of  directors,  and  the  corruption  of 
the  ballot-box  and  of  the  legislative,  ad¬ 
ministrative,  and  judicial  arms  of  the  state 
and  Federal  Government  could  be  stopped, 
as  surely  and  as  feasibly  as  if  these  practises 
were  directly  prohibited  by  a  Constitutional 
Federal  law. 

CONGRESS  MUST  CONTROL  THE  STOCK 
EXCHANGE 

This  conclusion  brought  me  to  the  next 
step — there  must  be  a  Federal  law  which 
will  put  the  Stock  Exchange  under  Federal 
control. 

But  I  foresaw  that  as  soon  as  the  people 
attempted,  through  their  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  take  control  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
the  law  would  be  attacked  by  the  System 
as  unconstitutional  and  the  suit  would 
b^;in  its  slow  travels  through  the  courts, 
and  in  time — ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years’ 
time — the  Supreme  Court  would  say  “  Un¬ 
constitutional,”  and  whiff!  all  our  work 
would  go  up  in  smoke.  Or  it  would  say 
“Constitutional,”  when  in  all  probability  by 
that  time,  with  the  present  rate  of  robbery — 
two  billions  annually — of  the  people  by  the 
System,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inevitable 
increase,  the  people  would  be  in  the  throes 
of  revolution,  or  as  securely  shackled  to 
an  old-time  slavery  as  they  are  now  shackled 
to  High  Cost  of  Living. 

This  meant  that  a  basis  for  a  law  must 
be  found  which  not  only  would  be  constitu¬ 
tional  on  its  face,  but  more,  a  law  the 
constitutionality  of  whose  basis  all  the 
courts  had  favorably  p>assed  upon — a  law 
furnishing  its  own  guarantee  that  the  coxirts 
could  not  interfere  with  it. 


All  the  law-making  authorities  whom  I 
consulted  said:  “How  can  you  expect  to 
find  such  a  law?  If  such  a  law  could  be 
found  which  would  apply  to  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  same  law  would  apply  to  all 
corporations,  and  presto!  you  would  have 
that  which  has  been  himted  by  all  the  big 
and  little  statesmen,  all  the  big  and  little 
lawyers,  all  the  big  and  little  political 
economists,  and  the  press  for  the  past  half 
century.” 

The  surer  I  felt  that  I  must  have  this 
law  or  my  life-work — or  at  least  the  first 
section  of  it,  the  closing  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  as  a  gambling  institution,  the  cause 
of  High-Cost  Living — would  be  balked;  and 
the  more  the  lawyers,  economists,  states¬ 
men,  and  the  press  argued  that  such  a 
quest  was  the  wildest  sort  of  a  wild-goose 
chase,  the  more  I  was  determined  to 
find  it. 

And  then — then  I  found  it;  found  that 
there  was  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  so 
perfectly  tailored  to  my  purpose  that  one 
would  swear  it  was  made  to  order  for  the 
curing  of  the  present  black  situation, 
although  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  made 
by  our  wise  forefathers  over  one  hundred 
years  ago,  at  a  time  when  no  one  dreamed 
of  the  present  trust-corporation-High-Cost- 
Living  situation. 

TO  REVOLUTIONIZE  TRUSTS 

My  readers  may  think  me  exuberant, 
but  I  say  to  them  that  as  soon  as  I  dropped 
on  to  what  I  had  been  so  desperately 
hunting,  and  laid  it  before  the  states¬ 
men,  economists,  and  corporation  lawyers 
for  their  examination,  they  were  as  excited 
as  I. 

One  of  the  foremost  lawyers  in  America, 
one  who  is  at  the  present  time  the  senior 
counsel  for  the  defense  of  some  of  the  most 
important  trust  suits,  as  soon  as  he  had  lis¬ 
tened  to  my  proix>sition,  said,  “Are  you 
sane?  Why,  if  what  you  say  is  true,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  for  the  Federal  Government 
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to  control  Big  Business.”  After  thinking 
for  a  moment,  he  went  on:  “If  you  can  put 
the  Stock  Exchange  under  Federal  control 
it  will  revolutionize  Big  Business  beyond 
anything  that  the  most  radical  has  dared  to 
suggest.  But  it  is  impossible.  If  such  a 
thing  were  possible,  some  of  us  would  have 
discovered  it  long  ago.” 

“Perhaps  you  have,”  I  suggested,  “and 
buried  it  as  soon  as  you  discovered  it.” 

“No,”  he  said,  “it  is  impossible;  it  must 
be  impossible.” 

THE  CONSTITUTION  SAYS  WE  CAN 
DO  IT 

Then  I  laid  before  him  the  argument 
and  the  authorities  upon  which  it  was  based, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  said:  “There  is  no 
disputing  it.  It  is  tremendous.” 

I  know  no  man  in  the  entire  legaldom  of 
Financialdom  who  is  better  equipped  to  pass 
upon  such  a  subject  than  this  great  trust 
attorney,  so  I  said  to  him:  “Tell  me  what 
you  think  I  have  discovered.” 

“Ffltt  have  discovered  a  way  for  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  that  will  absolutely  regulate  the 
Stock  Exchange,  a  law  that  will  not  only  be 
constitutional,  but  will  carry  upon  its  face 
proof  that  it  is  constitutional  and  workable. 
And  it  can  be  put  into  efect  at  the  time  of 
passage  without  any  possibility  of  the  delays 
vhich  lockstep  new  laws.  For  although  it  is 
absolutely  new  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
used,  it  has  been  thoroughly  tried  out  by  all 
Ike  courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
has  been  in  every  case  decided  to  be  constitu¬ 
tional. 

“The  suggestion  of  Federal  or  state  con¬ 
trol  of  Stock  Exchanges  in  the  past  has  met 
with  violent  opposition.  If  it  is  made  clear, 
however,  that  the  new  law  is  to  apply  to 
the  Stock  Exchanges  alone,  I  don’t  believe 
that  Big  Business  will  dare  to  oppose  it.  If 
the  Stock  Exchange  had  been  harnessed  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  this  manner 
twenty — yes,  ten — years  ago,  in  my  opinion 
the  trust  question,  as  we  have  it  to-day 
would  not  exist.” 


Right  here  let  me  give  my  readers  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  how  the  simplest  things  in  the 
world  may  by  a  mere  twist  become  more 
far-reaching  in  their  results  than  things 
many,  many  times  bigger. 

A  few  years  ago  aluminum  was  a  semi¬ 
precious  metal  worth  $r.25  per  pound.  This 
because  it  was  impossible  to  extract  it  at 
low  cost. 

Aluminum  is  contained  in  certain  clays. 
Apply  a  tremendous  heat  to  these  clays  and 
the  silver-gray  metal  will  bubble  out.  All 
metallurgists  and  chemists  knew  this,  and 
knew  that  if  it  were  pK)ssible  to  find  a  vessel 
which  would  hold  the  clay  while  the  heat 
was  boiling  it  out,  without  at  the  same  time 
melting  the  vessel,  aluminum  would  be¬ 
come  a  base  metal  of  great  use  and  value. 

But  there  was  no  material  known  to 
science  for  making  vessels  to  contain  clay 
which  would  not  melt  at  the  heat  necessary 
before  the  clay  could  give  forth  its  treasure. 

THE  SIMPLE  CASE  OF  ALUMINUM 

Then  came  Charles  S.  Bradley,  my  part¬ 
ner  now  in  another  great  industry-revolu¬ 
tionizing  invention,  and  he  solved  the  alum¬ 
inum  problem,  and  brought  the  metal  from 
the  semi-precious  into  the  base-metal  class, 
where  it  can  be  sold  at  less  than  fifteen 
cents  per  pound  and  still  give  enormous 
profits. 

.  The  courts  of  the  land,  including  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  have  pro¬ 
claimed  Mr.  Bradley  the  inventor  of  alum¬ 
inum,  and  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  finding 
called  the  man  who  made  the  invention 
which  turned  in  during  the  life  of  his  pat¬ 
ents  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  their 
owners,  a  benefactor  of  humanity. 

What  did  Mr.  Bradley  do?  He  made  a 
mound  of  clay  similar  to  those  big  mud 
pies  the  children  make  in  the  back  yard, 
and  in  the  top  of  the  mound  he  scooped  out 
a  hole,  and  in  this  he  sank  electric  wires  and 
turned  on  the  current  and  melted  down  his 
vessel.  But  his  vessel  was  the  clay  itself. 

Mr.  Bradley’s  invention  appeared  so 
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simple  after  it  was  discovered  as  to  make 
one  smile.  So  it  is  with  this  plan  to  control 
Stock  Exchanges.  It  is  not  only  simple,  but 
has  been  kicking  around  underneath  the 
feet  of  statesmen,  political  economists,  trust 
lawyers,  and  Government  attorneys  during 
all  the  years  when  these  learned  gentlemen 
were  burning  midnight  oil  to  find  a  way  for 
the  Government  to  control  Big  Business 
constitutionally. 

THE  STATE’S  SPOILED  CHILD 

For  the  information  of  my  lay  readers  I 
will  briefly  show  the  hitch — the  heretofore 
insurmountable  hitch — in  the  people’s  get¬ 
ting  at  the  trust  evil,  or  at  Stock  Exchange 
gambling,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
trust  evil. 

A  trust  is  the  child  of  a  state.  A  state — 
New  Jersey,  for  illustration — says  that  the 
Steel  Trust  is  legitimately  birthed,  and  at 
its  birthing,  or  afterward,  its  $250,000,000 
of  property-capital  calling  for  five  per  cent., 
or  $12,500,000  annual  interest  return — 
which  is  added  to  the  cost  price  of  steel — 
may  be  multiplied  six  times  and  called  $1,- 
500,000,000  capital,  demanding  $75,000,000 
for  dividends  alone,  which  is  added  to  the 
price  of  its  steel  product,  a  necessity  of  the 
people. 

The  state  permits  this,  and,  however 
much  injustice  it  may  work  to  the  people, 
the  procedure  becomes  legal  when  the  state 
p)ermits  it,  because  a  state  is  sovereign  and 
nothing  Federal  can  interfere  mth  its  right 
to  invest  its  offspring  with  whatever  p)ower 
it  sees  fit,  so  long  as  such  powers  do  not 
violate  the  Constitution. 

So  the  Steel  Trust  goes  about  the  country, 
into  all  the  other  states,  and  the  people  pay 
outrageously  high  prices  for  their  steel  ne¬ 
cessities,  prices  which  enable  the  Steel  Trust 
to  pay  dividends  on  its  counterfeit,  or  wa¬ 
tered,  stock. 

And  thereupon  the  people,  other  than 
those  of  New  Jersey,  say  to  their  state 
government:  “Stop  this  unjust  practise  of 
the  Steel  Trust.” 

And  their  state  government  replies: 
“Impossible,  because  the  Steel  Trust  is  not 
our  child,  and  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
our  sister  state’s  brat.” 

And  so  the  people  go  to  their  Federal 
Government  and  say  to  Congress: 

“Pass  a  law  that  will  prevent  this  in¬ 
justice  which  the  Steel  Trust  is  working  in 


every  part  of  the  country.” 

And  Congress  passes  a  law.  Thereupon 
the  Steel  Trust  says  to  the  Federal  court: 
“The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
gives  to  each  state  the  sovereign  right  to  do 
with  its  affairs  and  the  affairs  of  its  offspring 
as  it  sees  fit,  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
the  Federal  Government.”  And  the  Federal 
court  decrees  the  law  unconstitutional. 
That  is,  it  decrees  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  can  not  compiel  the  Steel  Trust  to 
cease  inflating  its  capital  stock  for  the 
purpose  of  plundering  the  people. 

Under  the  interstate  commerce  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  Congress  passed  a  law, 
an  anti-trust  law,  which  in  effect  says  that 
when  the  creature  of  one  state  sends  its 
produce  outside  that  state  into  another, 
the  interstate  commerce  thus  created  can 
be  regulated  and  controlled  by  Congress. 
The  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  trusts  were 
tackled  by  the  people  under  this  anti-trust 
interstate  law,  and  the  trusts  met  the  attack 
with  the  cry,  “  Unconstitutional.”  Follow¬ 
ing  years  of  litigation,  the  court  decreed  the 
law  constitutional,  but  in  its  decree  it  showed 
that  it  is  so  well-nigh  impossible  to  define 
what  can  and  what  can  not  be  done  under 
this  law,  that  all  the  trusts  are  still  at 
their  nefarious  practises.  They  know  that 
if  an  attempt  is  made  to  stop  them  from 
doing  anything  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  not  specifically  forbidden,  they  can  be 
brought  to  account  only  after  long  years  of 
litigation. 

THE  NEGLECT  OF  OUR  FATHERS 

If  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  had 
dreamed  of  any  such  condition  as  exists 
to-day,  they  could  have  made  impossible, 
in  a  paragraph  or  two  of  that  document, 
those  things  which  have  brought  about 
High-Cost  Living,  for  they  could  have  said: 

“The  Congress  shall  have  power  .  .  . 
to  establish  Stock  Exchanges.”  “The  Con¬ 
gress  shall  have  power  ...  to  estab¬ 
lish  trusts,  combinations,  corporations,  etc.” 
This  would  have  given  Congress  full  and 
absolute  control  of  Stock  Exchanges  and 
Big  Business,  and  Congress  would  have 
passed  laws  saying  in  effect:  “Stock  Ex¬ 
changes  shall  not  cheat,  and  trusts  shall 
not  inflate,”  as  they  did  say:  “Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  establish  banks.” 

And  as  soon  as  such  .laws  were  enacted, 
they  would  have  gone  into  effect,  and  no 
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one  could  have  set  up  “imconstitutional* 
ity.” 

But  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  knew 
nothing  of  trusts.  The  word  “combine” 
had  not  been  coined  legally  as  good  English 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
octopus  was  not  a  common  business  em¬ 
blem.  The  framers  did  their  best,  but 
they  were  not  infallible  financial  prophets 
and  they  neglected  to  insert  a  paragraph 
giving  Congress  authority  over  Stock  Ex¬ 
changes  and  Big  Business. 

And  yet  hidden  away  in  the  Constitution, 
hidden  so  far  as  the  seekers  for  authority 
to  re^iate  Big  Business  have  been  con¬ 
cerned,  is  a  clause  that,  property  applied, 
may  give  the  Federal  Government  almost 
absolute  authority  over  all  business  as  done 
to-day. 

HERB  IT  IS 

Article  i,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  provides,  among  other 
things,  that  “the  Congress  shall  have 
power  ...  to  establish  post-ofl5ces  and 
post  roads.”  This  embraces  regulation  of 
the  entire  postal  system  and  includes  as  a 
necessary  incident  the  right  to  determine 
what  may  be  carried  in  the  mails  and  what 
shall  not  be  carried  in  the  mails.  I  say 
this  positively,  because  I  am  quoting  the 
language  of  the  Federal  courts  which  have 
decided  such  cases. 

The  Federal  courts  have  decided  that  the 
question  as  to  what  should  be  excluded 
from  the  mails  must  be  left  to  Congress  in 
the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  and  that 
the  use  of  the  mails  is  not  a  matter  of  right 
but  of  privilege,  limited  by  acts  of  Congress 
providing  that  certain  classes  of  matter 
shall  not  be  mailable. 

The  Federal  courts  have  also  ruled: 

That  Congress,  in  lawfully  declaring  what 
may  and  what  shall  not  be  carried  in  the 
mails,  may  also  confer  upon  the  Postmaster- 
General  the  requisite  authority  to  prevent 
the  mails  from  being  used  as  a  medium  to 
disseminate  printed  matter  which,  on  the 
grounds  of  public  policy.  Congress  has 
declared  to  be  non-mailable; 

That  Congress  may  invest  the  Post¬ 
master-General  with  authority  to  inquire 
and  determine  whether  the  matter  pre¬ 
sented  for  mailing  was  or  was  not  mail- 
able; 

That  the  courts  can  not  inquire  whether 
the  Postmaster-General  has  correctly  re¬ 


fused  the  mails,  and  can  not  review  or 
control  the  action  of  the  Government’s 
executive  officers  in  the  determination  of 
questions  of  fact  which  they  have  been 
expressly  empowered  by  Congress  to  de¬ 
termine. 

THE  POWER  OF  THE' POST-OFFICE 

These  decisions  of  the  court,  expressed 
after  years  of  thorough  and  exhaustive 
contention  to  the  contrary,  make  it  clear 
that  no  trust,  corporation,  or  individual 
can  raise  the  question  of  constitutionality 
wdth  reference  to  any  matter  within  the 
domain  of  what  Congress  chooses  to  con¬ 
sider  public  policy  in  relation  to  the  postal 
clause  of  the  Constitution,  or  can  raise  any 
question  as  to  the  right  of  Congress  to  say 
that  the  mail  may  or  shall  not  be  used. 

Now  comes  the  nub  of  it  all: 

In  the  present  age  it  is  impossible  to  do 
business  without  the  use  of  the  mails; 
therefore  if  there  be  a  power  which  can  say 
to  the  Stock  Exchange:  “Unless  your  busi¬ 
ness  is  done  thus  and  so,  you  can  not  use  the 
mails,”  then  corporate  business  that  has 
counterfeited  its  securities  through  the 
gambling  end  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
collected  its  robbers’  graft  from  the  price  of 
the  people’s  necessities,  may  be  curbed  as 
Congress  wills.  And  that  power  was  given 
to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  through 
the  use  of  the  Post-Office  Department. 

Therefore,  all  that  is  necessary  is  for 
Congress  to  pass  a  law  saying,  in  effect, 
that  the  Stock  Exchange  must  do  business 
thus  and  so,  and  that  the  Post  -  Office 
authorities  are  ordered  to  bar  the  mail  of 
4Stock  Exchanges  which  do  not  conduct 
their  affairs  according  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  Isdd  down  in  the  law — and  the 
great  problem  of  the  past  half-century  has 
been  solved. 

Logically  and  legally,  this  power  of  the 
Post-Office  Department  may  be  extended 
to  enforce  the  regulation  of  all  business  in 
accordance  with  laws  passed  by  Congress. 
The  first  section  of  my  Remedy  for  High- 
Cost  Li\nng  calls  for  the  abolishment  of 
the  gambling  end  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  I  would  apply  this  constitutional  power 
only  for  that  purp>ose.  The  Stock  Exchange 
is  the  heart  of  corporate  business,  Big 
Business,  and  if  its  pulsations  are  regulated, 
my  method  of  dealing  with  its  creatures, 
the  trusts,  is  simple,  expeditious,  and 
effective. 
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Gambling  is  against  public  f>olicy.  The 
gambling  end  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  big¬ 
ger  than  all  other  forms  of  gambling  in  this 
country.  Economically,  it  is  wrong.  It 
may  be  wijied  out  under  this  law  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  was  the  old  Louisiana  lottery,  and 
without  damage  to  the  well-recognized  legit¬ 
imate  fimctions  of  a  Stock  Exchange. 

CONGRESS  MIGHT  REGULATE  ALL  BUSI¬ 
NESS  THROUGH  THE  POST-OFFICE 

If  such  legislation  should  be  blocked  by 
the  Interests  that  have  grown  rich  through 
Stock  Exchange  gambling,  and  if  the  people 
realize  what  a  weajwn  Congress  has  at 
hand  in  the  Post-Ofl5ce,  is  it  not  probable 
that  they  may  demand  the  regulation  of  all 
business  by  Congress  through  the  power  to 
exclude  from  the  mails?  This  is  not  radical 
to-day. 

There  was  introduced  in  the  last  Congress 
by  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  a  bill 
prepared  by  Robert  R.  Reed,  requiring 
every  state  corporation  to  incorporate  feder¬ 
ally  as  a  condition  to  engaging  in  interstate 
commerce  and  to  conform  its  organization 
to  certain  requirements.  This  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  secure  additional  safeguards 
against  unfair  competition  and  monopolistic 
growth,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham,  “if  carefully  framed 
would  go  far  toward  the  solution  of  the 
vexed  problem  of  securing  reasonable  busi¬ 
ness  requirement  with  sound  governmental 
policy.”  But  interstate  commerce  restric¬ 
tions  have  dragged  through  the  courts  for 
years;  and  though  they  give  temporary  re¬ 
lief,  they  do  not  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

A  trust  conservative  will  undoubtedly 
object  to  the  suggestion  that  Congress  re¬ 
late  all  business  through  the  Post-Ofl5ce 
Department,  on  the  ground  that  the  Post¬ 
master-General  already  has  too  much  au¬ 
thority  and  is  even  now  interfering  with 
many  kinds  of  business.  But  if  he  will 
reflect,  he  will  see  that  Congress  in  passing 
such  a  law  may  carefully  and  sp>ecifically 
set  forth  just  what  the  Post-Office  author¬ 
ities  could  exclude  from  the  mails  and  their 
reasons  for  such  exclusion.  It  could  label, 
so  that  all  men  might  know  just  what 
business  acts  were  illegal  or  against  public 
policy. 

As  Congress  gives  this  authority  to  the 
Post-Office  Department,  it  may  also  limit 
its  powers.  If  the  Post-Office  Department 


should  attempt  to  use  this  authority  un¬ 
justly,  it  could  be  held  to  account  by  the 
courts  through  injunction  or  otherwise,  be¬ 
cause  after  the  passage  of  such  a  law  the 
courts  would  have  as  full  a  jurisdiction  over 
the  Post-Office  Department  in  the  execution 
of  this  law  as  over  any  other  department. 

Recognizing  that  my  readers  may  from 
past  experience  with  the  present  autocratic 
power  of  the  Postal  Department  doubt  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  limit  such  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  power  over  the  Stock  Exchange 
or  Big  Business,  I  will  say  that  Congress 
can  in  such  a  law  limit  the  powers  of  the 
Post-Office  as  absolutely  as  it  does  those 
of  the  Customs  or  National  Bank  de- 
p>artments.  And  under  such  a  law  Tobac¬ 
co  and  Oil  might  be  forced  to  reform 
promptly  and  proj)er)y,  without  years  of 
litigation.  Congress  could  put  the  Post- 
Office  under  the  control  of  the  courts  in  a 
way  that  would  prevent  delay  by  an  appeal 
from  the  lower  court. 

Such  a  law,  for  instance,  would  say  that 
no  corporation,  combination,  or  trust  should 
inflate  its  stocks  and  bonds; 

Should  gamble  in  its  own  stocks  and 
bonds; 

Should  contribute  funds  in  elections. 

And  in  saying  this,  the  law  would  be 
most  specific  as  to  what  could  and  what 
could  not  be  done. 

To  illustrate: 

A  complaint  might  be  made  to  the 
department  by  persons  of  responsibility 
specified  in  the  law,  accompanied  by  proof 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  law,  that  the 
Steel  Trust  was  not  only  gambling  in  its 
own  stock,  but  that  its  directors,  while 
thus  conducting  such  gambling,  were  gam¬ 
bling  in  the  Steel  Trust  stock  for  their  own 
private  account. 

This  is  the  most  dastardly  of  all  loaded- 
dice,  sure-thing  gambles — directors  making 
money  for  themselves  through  the  use  of 
the  funds  of  the  stockholders  for  whom 
they  are  trustees.  The  complaint  might 
charge  that  the  trust  was  so  mixing  up  with 
its  legitimate  earnings  the  loot  pillaged  from 
the  people  as  to  make  it  impossible,  under 
the  present  conduct  of  the  trust  business, 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  It  might 
charge  that  this  gambling  money  was  being 
used  for  the  jiayment  of  dividends  upon 
the  stock  in  such  a  way  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  stock  gambling  of  the 
trust. 

All  of  this  b  now,  incredible  as  it  may 
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appear,  legalized  by  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  granting  of  its  charter  to  the 
Steel  Trust,  and  therefore  the  trust  can 
not  be  attacked  by  the  Federal  authorities 
under  any  other  law  than  the  postal  law. 

If  it  were,  the  attack  would  be  blocked  by 
court-decreed  “Unconstitutionality.” 

THE  SIMPLICITY  OF  IT 

The  Post-Office  might,  if  Congress  gave 
it  such  authority,  demand  the  books  and 
records  of  the  Steel  Trust,  including  those 
of  the  directors,  necessary  to  determine 
whether  the  charges  were  true  or  false. 

If  the  Steel  Trust  refused  to  allow  such 
examination,  presto!  it  would  be  out  of 
business,  for  it  would  be  barred  from  the 
mails.  Therefore  it  could  not  refuse  such 
a  Federal  inspection  of  its  books.  If  the 
Post-Office  Department  decided  after  ex¬ 
amination  that  the  Steel  Trust  had  viola¬ 
ted  the  law  and  should  be  excluded  from  the 
mails  for  such  violation,  the  Steel  Trust,  if 
innocent,  might  apply  for  an  injunction, 
and  prove  its  innocence  in  open  court.  If 
it  were  guilty  it  would  be  forced  to  cease 
its  evil  practises  and  reform  itself  accord- 
mg  to  the  laws.  And  the  result  of  such 
trust  reformation  would  be  the  decrease  in 
the  price  of  that  trust ’s  product. 

This  illustration  clearly  shows  the  value 
of  the  discovery  by  which  such  practises 
can  be  destroy^.  For  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  b^n  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  courts,  investigating  state  legislatures, 
congressional  committees,  and  the  different 
Federal  Government  officials,  including  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
sq)arately  or  all  combined,  to  compel  the 
Steel  Trust  to  show  this  one  phase  of  its 
practises,  because  any  and  all  of  these 
authorities  are  met  at  every  turn  with  the 
Steel  Trust’s  New  Jersey  state  charter, 
which  has  legalized  such  practises. 

And  what  is  true  of  the  Steel  Trust  is 
true  of  thousands  of  other  trusts,  industrial, 
bank,  and  transportation  interests. 

INCORPORATE  STOCK  EXCHANGES 

There  will  be  no  necessity,  however,  for 
lows  regulating  all  business  through  the 
Post-Office  Department  if,  in  place  of  them. 
Congress  will  pass  a  law  nationally  incor¬ 
porating  the  Stock  Exchange.  Such  a  law 
would  say  that  no  mails  shall  be  carried 


concerning  any  Stock  Exchange  transaction 
unless  (i)  the  books  of  such  Stock  Exchange 
shall  be  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  Post- 
Office  Department;  (2)  the  books  of  every 
member  of  such  Stock  Exchange  shall  like¬ 
wise  be  submitted;  (3)  such  Stock  Exchange 
shall  voluntarily  provide  that  the  following 
transactions  on  the  exchange  shall  be 
prohibited: 

(а)  Washed  or  fictitious  sales,  describing 
and  regulating  the  same; 

(б)  Margin  sales  where  there  is  no  intent 
actually  to  purchase  or  deliver  the  secu¬ 
rities,  guarding  imder  this  section  what 
needs  to  be  shown  to  prove  such  intent. 

(c)  The  selling  of  watered  stocks  or  secu¬ 
rities,  providing  herein  for  a  public  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  properties  against  which  the 
securities  are  issued. 

(d)  The  taking  or  carrying  of  a  specula¬ 
tive  account,  even  if  the  seciuities  are 
actually  delivered,  if  the  customer  is  an 
employee  of  a  bank,  trust  company,  or 
insurance  company,  unless  such  bank,  trust 
company,  or  insurance  company  consents 
in  writing  to  such  transaction. 

(e)  Any  attempt  to  manipulate  securities 
below  or  above  the  market  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  prices. 

(/)  The  taking  or  carrying  of  a  specula¬ 
tive  account  in  the  shares  or  bonds  of  a 
corporation  of  which  corporation  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  a  director  or  officer. 

It  will,  in  addition  to  the  above,  prohibit 
any  of  the  present  admitted-by-all-to-be- 
bad  practises  of  the  Stock  Exc^nge,  and 
will  provide  that  such  Stock  Exchange  shall 
agree  that  if  any  member  violates  any  of 
the  proposed  regulations  he  shall  be  ex- 
'  |)elled  from  the  Exchange  without  privil^e 
of  reinstatement.  And  unless  such  Sto^ 
Exchange  does  so  expel  the  member  within 
a  limit^  time  from  the  time  his  violation 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
exchange,  then  such  exchange  and  its 
members  shall  no  longer  be  allowed  to  use 
the  mail. 

Thb  incorporating  law,  which  will  be 
presented  in  the  next  instalment,  will  sp>ecify 
in  detail  how  the  evils  of  the  trusts  must 
be  cured  before  their  stocks  and  bonds  may 
be  sold  on  incorporated  exchanges.  This 
is  why  I  say  that  if  Stock  Exchanges  are 
properly  incorporated  and  supervised  by  the 
Federal  Government,  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  extend  the  jwwer  of  this  law  to 
include  directly  Big  Business. 
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Boiled  down,  my  discovery  is  this — High- 
Cost  Living  can  be  smashed,  destroyed, 
through  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  Stock  Exchange  can  be  controlled 
by  the  people  through  Congress. 

Such  a  law  would  be  monumental  and 
fimdamental,  and  should  appeal  both  to  the 
con.servative  and  to  the  radical. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  use  of 
the  postal  arm  of  the  Government  as  a 
ram  to  sink,  quickly  and  effectively,  the 
piratical  crafts  of  the  robber  bands  who 
operate  or  pretend  to  operate  under  the 
law,  is  in  no  way  a  new  or  untried  exp>eri- 
ment.  It  is  only  new  in  its  application  to 
Stock  Exchanges. 

There  is  no  law  on  the  statute-books 
whose  constitutionality  has  been  more 
thoroughly  tested  than  the  one  giving 
absolute  authority  to  the  postal  arm  of  the 
Government. 

Gigantic  “fake”  drug  combinations,  ob¬ 


scene  publications,  gift  enterprises,  wildcat 
mining  swindles,  lotteries,  and  all  manner 
of  “get-rich-quick”  concerns  have  been 
p>ounced  upon  and,  as  if  by  magic,  put  out 
of  business.  When  Congress  authorized 
the  Postal  Department  to  dnve  them  over  the 
brink,  no  political  pull,  no  amount  of  money, 
could  save  them.  This  is  so  well  known  that 
once  the  word  goes  forth  that  the  postal 
people  are  to  tackle  an  evil,  it  is  settled  in 
the  public  mind  that  the  evil  is  doomed. 

One  day  the  Louisiana  lottery  was  a 
fairly  respectable  affair,  and  the  playing  of 
it  general  among  Americans,  but  between 
night  and  morning  it  became  a  disreputable 
creature  of  the  underworld. 

To-day  “stock  speculation”  adds  to  the 
very  re^)ectable  business  man’s  respect- 
abiUty.  Once  the  mailed  finger  of  the 
Postal  Department  is  shaken  at  it  in  warn¬ 
ing,  it  too  will  become  a  despised  creature 
of  the  underworld. 


MR.  LAWSON’S  ADVERTISED  STOCK 
OPERATIONS 


Scbtori  Alotff — Mr.  Lawson's  articles  have  brought  to  Everybody’s  Magazine  a  great 
body  of  correspondence  from  its  readers,  commenting  on  every  phase  of ''The  Remedy.  ”  Among 
the  many  letters,  a  few  have  raised  questions  as  to  the  status  of  certain  stocks  with  which  Mr. 
Lawson's  name  has  been  associated.  A  few  have  called  us  to  account  for  our  own  confidence  in 
kis  work,  in  the  light  of  personal  grievances  because  of  some  investment  loss.  We  have  asked 
Mr.  Lawson  to  answer  these  inquiries  bearing  on  the  stocks  in  question,  and  he  has  done  so,  fully 
arid  frankly.  Extremely  busy  with  his  manifold  interests,  and,  most  important  of  all,  with 
"  The  Rettiedy,"  Mr.  Lawson  can  not  spend  the  time  to  correspond  with  either  friendly  or  un¬ 
friendly  critics.  This  expression  will  have  to  serve  instead  of  personal  letters.  As  to  ourselves, 
we  are  confident  of  his  full  sincerity  and  the  integrity  of  his  purpose  in  the  work  he  is  doing. 


November  5,  1912. 
Trumbull  White,  Esq., 

Managing  Editor  Everybody’s. 

Dear  Mr.  White: 

I  received  your  letter  requesting  that 
I  write  the  magazine  explaining  some  of  my 
past  stock  transactions,  that  it  might  “ex¬ 
plain”  to  inquiring  readers.  Until  now, 
with  malice  aforethought  perhaps,  I  have 
done  nothing  in  regard  to  this  phase  of  our 
work.  However,  I  will  do  as  you  request, 
but  only  after  I  have  coupl^  with  my 
answer  some  preliminary  remarks.  And, 
make  no  mistake,  I  will  be  frank — frank  to 
the  edge  of  brutality — in  setting  them  forth. 

I  am  sore,  dead  sore,  on  “kickers;”  I 


might  almost  add  on  the  public  at  large, 
for  my  experience  with  the  public  in  st(^ 
matters  is  one  that  leaves  me  in  no  doubt  as 
to  their  beastly  ingratitude.  You  imder- 
stand  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  public  as  a 
whole,  and  am  in  no  way  passing  judgment 
up>on  any  particular  case. 

My  career  in  stocks  has  been  different, 
entirely  different,  from  that  of  promoters 
or  those  who  ordinarily  advertise  the  sale 
of  stocks. 


TAKING  HIS  OWN  ADVICE 


With  the  exception  of  one  stock,  I  have 
never  sold  stock  to  the  public;  that  is,  I 
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have  never  advised  the  public  to  buy  stocks 
which  I  had  on  sale.  Nearly  all  my  ad¬ 
vertised  advice  on  stocks  has  been  the 
giving  of  my  opinion  to  the  public  as  to  the 
worth,  or  unworth,  of  a  particular  stock,  a 
stock  that  they  might  go  into  the  open 
market  and  buy  from  whoever  had  it  for 
sale.  Never  in  my  forty-three  years  ’ 
activities  in  the  stock  market  have  I  ad¬ 
vised  the  public  or  any  one  to  do  that  which 
I  was  not  willing  to  do  myself.  Never 
have  I  advised  people  to  invest  imless  I  was 
willing  also  to  invest.  In  other  words,  in 
stock  affairs  I  have  been  as  square  with  the 
public  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  to  be. 

I  have  advised  the  public  to  invest  in 
stocks  which  showed  them  more  than  three 
hundred  millions  of  profit;  three  hundred 
millions  more  than  they  lost  by  all  of  my 
mistakes,  by  all  of  my  unsound  advice. 

I  have  helped  the  public  to  make  more 
millions  than  any  other  man  at  present 
connected  with  stocks  or  at  any  time 
connected  with  stocks  who  has  advertised 
public  advice.  This  is  a  matter  of  easy 
verification.  And  yet  the  public  has  most 
unmercifully  damned  me  for  my  mistakes. 
Mind  you,  I  did  not  exp)ect  their  thanks, 
did  not  want  them,  and  I  don ’t  p>articularly 
mind  the  damning.  I  would  p>ay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  but  for  the  fact  that  you  inti¬ 
mate  I  owe  an  explanation  of  my  “mis¬ 
takes.” 

Probably  never  again  will  I  publicly 
advise  in  regard  to  stocks.  “Bully!”  I 
hear  you  say.  “Bully! — ”  I  know  a  stock 
at  the  present  time  that  is  going  to  re¬ 
peat  the  success  of  Chino.  It  is  going 
to  make  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  for  some  one.  Formerly  I  would 
have  been  talking  my  strongest  in  adver¬ 
tisements  to  the  public,  but  as  Mutt  says, 
“Never  again!”  I  believe  I  know,  believe 
as  strongly  as  a  man  can  believe  anything 
that  is  in  the  future,  that  this  stock  is  a 
world-beater,  and  it  can  be  bought  to¬ 
day  for  a  song  a  share.  Yet  I  may  be 
mistaken.  Of  all  things  in  the  world  that 
man  can  not  be  infallible  upon,  stocks  are 
chief. 

Before  giving  advice  on  a  stock,  I  inves¬ 
tigate  it  carefully  and  then  never  give  ad¬ 
vice  unless  I  have  the  strongest  feelings 
along  the  lines  of  my  advice.  But  none  of 
us  is  infallible,  and  I  have  made  mistakes  in 
my  public  advice.  They  have  been  honest 
mistakes,  mistakes  that  cost  me  more  than 


they  cost  any  one  or  possibly  any  himdred 
of  those  who  followed  my  advice. 

I  hear  the  question  asked  from  time  to 
time  by  “kickers:”  “How  can  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  man  who  knows  the  business  as 
he  does  to  make  the  mistakes  he  has  made? 
He  must  be  a  knave.  ” 

THE  HUMAN  PERCENTAGE  OF  ERROR 

Let  me  give  you  two  illustrations  of  the 
mistakes  a  man  well  posted  in  the  stock 
business  can  make: 

The  Tamarack  Mine  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  country.  It  is  owned  and  managed 
in  Boston  by  the  very  highest  order  of  cop¬ 
per  business  exp)erts  and  the  most  honorable 
of  men.  I  have  bought  and  sold  it  since 
the  early  seventies.  I  know  the  mine,  and 
the  officials  and  managers  are  my  friends. 

A  short  time  ago  the  stock  rose  from 
under  100  to  170,  and  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure  for  Europ)e  I  sold  from  the  funds 
of  my  children,  of  which  I  am  trustee.  City 
of  Providence,  Pittsburgh,  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  state  bonds,  gilt-edged  securities,  to 
the  extent  of  $510,000,  which  I  invested  in 
3,000  shares  of  Tamarack.  That  is  how 
well  I  thought  of  the  stock. 

Up)on  my  return  from  Eurojje  a  few 
months  afterward  the  stock  was  selling 
below  50.  I  disposed  of  the  3,000  shares 
at  40 — $120,000,  losing  $390,000  of  a 
$510,000  investment.  I  sold  because  I 
believed  the  stock  would  go  practically  to 
nothing.  It  did  go  into  the  low  twenties. 

Again.  The  other  morning  Steve  Dow, 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  house  of  Stephen 
Dow  &  Company,  president  of  seven  copper 
mines,  incluffing  Indiana  and  North  Lahe, 
picked  me  up  with  his  automobile  as  I  was 
walking  down-town,  and  told  me  how  good 
investments  North  Lake  and  Indiana  were. 
I  had  graduated  from  the  copper  finance 
business  before  Steve  Dow  was  bom,  and 
it  was  not  conceit  on  my  part  to  suppose 
that  I  had  forgotten  more  than  he  Imew 
about  the  business.  Yet  I  walked  from 
his  automobile  to  my  broker’s  wire,  and 
bought  3,000  shares  of  North  Lake  for 
$75,000  and  2,000  .shares  of  Indiana  for 
$38,000 — $113,000. 

A  month  ago  Stephen  Dow ’s  affairs  blew 
up.  He  is  imder  criminal  indictment  on 
ninety-two  separate  coimts,  and  my  $113,- 
000  investment  went  to  $33,000 — $80,000 
loss  on  an  investment  of  $113,000. 
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These  are  well-known  facts,  easy  of  veri¬ 
fication.  I  mention  them  to  show  what 
mistakes  we  can  make. 

NEVADA-UTAH— A  CLOSED  BOOK 

Now  let  us  see  what  mistakes  I  have 
made  in  my  public  advertising,  for  they 
are  very  few  and  all  know  of  them.  Trin¬ 
ity,  First  National  Copper,  Bay  State  Gas, 
and  Yukon  Gold.  That  is  all.  For  I  will 
have  no  patience  with  any  one  who  attempts 
to  charge  up  Nevada-Ut^  losses  to  me. 

The  Nevada-Utah  case  was  all  set  forth 
in  the  press,  in  public  advertisements,  at  the 
time  I  was  connected  with  it.  Briefly,  I 
had  my  attention  called  to  the  mine  by  its 
owners  and  managers.  They  said  it  was 
a  wonder.  I  investigated  it.  The  Street 
found  I  was  investigating  it  and  began  to 
buy  the  stock.  The  stock  began  to  mount. 
Financial  writers  put  out  all  sorts  of  cock- 
and-bull  stories  and  hitched  them  to  my 
name  to  account  for  the  rise  and  to  encour¬ 
age  it.  There  I  made  the  mistake  of  jump)- 
ing  into  a  series  of  advertisements  telling 
exactly  my  connection  wth  the  affair, 
telling  that  I  had  the  best  exp>erts  pro¬ 
curable  examining  the  mine,  that  I  had 
taken  an  option  on  the  stock,  and  that,  if 
the  reports  were  favorable,  the  moment  they 
were  put  into  my  hands  I  would  advertise 
the  fact  and  go  into  a  bull  campaign  on  the 
stock. 

The  public  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  would  go  into  it  anyway,  and  the 
stock  began  to  rise.  My  experts  reported 
that  while  the  mine  was  worth  taking  hold 
of,  it  was  nothing  like  it  had  been  reported 
to  me.  I  advertised  that  I  would  with¬ 
draw  from  it,  and  the  stock  smashed  from 
6  or  7  —  I  don’t  know  but  that  it  was 
8 — to  2,  and  then  fluctuated  between  2 
and  6. 

As  many  of  my  friends  and  some  of  the 
public  had  been  stuck  on  the  stock,  I  wanted 
to  do  what  I  could  for  them,  and,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  company  being  close  at  hand,  in 
public  advertisements  and  by  circular  I 
laid  the  facts  before  the  stockholders.  I 
said  that  I  had  reason  to  believe — these 
reasons  growing  out  of  my  investigation — 
that  the  management  of  the  company  was' 
such  that  even  though  the  mine  were  good, 
investment  in  its  stock  would  not  be;  but 
that  if  the  stockholders  wished  me  to  as¬ 
sume  the  presidency  and  would  back  up 


their  wish  by  electing  me,  I  would  put  my 
shoulder  to  the  wheel.  If  they  did  not,  I 
would  wash  my  hands  of  the  entire  affair. 

The  stockholders  met  and  saw  fit  to  turn 
down  my  offer,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
Nevada-Utah  has  been  a  closed  book  to  me, 
and  will  be  to  the  end. 

Now  to  my  four  real  delinquents.  Bear 
in  mind,  I  do  not  give  their  history  as  an 
excuse,  but  only  as  an  explanation.  My 
explanation  I  give  to  you.  Everybody’s 
Magazine,  because  after  reading  the  ar¬ 
gument  contained  in  your  last  letter  I 
believe  that  perhaps  I  do  owe  it  to  you. 

TRINITY 

In  1898,  when  I  was  putting  together 
the  Amalgamated  properties,  some  Cali¬ 
fornia  people  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
to  investigate  the  Trinity  mine.  I  did  in¬ 
vestigate  it,  and  my  investigations  led  me 
to  believe  that  it  had  the  making  of  one 
of  the  greatest  copp)er  properties  in  the 
world. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  since  1898 
when  I  have  changed  my  opinion  of  the 
Trinity  property.  Bear  in  mind,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  we  can  all  make  mistakes. 
I  may  be  mistaken  about  Trinity.  I  be¬ 
lieved  in  1898  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
copper  properties  on  earth.  I  believe  so 
to^ay.  I  have  believed  so  in  the  time  from 
1898  to  to-day.  Could  I  put  it  stronger? 

I  purchas^  the  property  and  paid  for 
it.  I  incorporated  the  Trinity  Company 
with  240,000  shares,  and  I  took  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  in  payment  for  the  prop¬ 
erty.  I  offered  some  of  the  stock  for  sale 
to  the  public  at  par,  $25  per  share,  setting 
forth  every  detail  in  connection  with  the 
enterprise,  giving  my  opinion  that  it  was  a 
good  purchase.  The  public  had  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  buying  or  letting  it  alone.  The 
public  bought  some  of  the  stock. 

All  sorts  of  diflSculties  beset  coppers 
generally  and  the  Trinity  enterprise  in 
particular.  The  stock  dropped  to  $4  per 
share.  All  the  time  I  gave  to  its  manage¬ 
ment  my  best  services  free  of  all  charge. 
Afterward  the  affairs  of  the  company 
looked  brighter,  and  I  told  the  public  that 
I  would  shortly  start  in  on  a  bull  campaign, 
that  I  would  sell  a  large  portion  of  my  stock 
in  the  public  market  at  $5  per  share,  that 
those  who  had  bought  it  at  $25  might 
even  up. 
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The  offer  was  an  unusual  one.  The 
smart  financial  Alecks,  a  large  portion  of 
the  public,  ridiculed  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
offer  was  just  what  it  showed  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  My  only  reason  for  making  it  was  to 
reimburse  those  who  had  lost  by  following 
my  advice,  and  I  was  so  situated  that  I 
could  afford  to  reimburse  them. 

After  I  had  sold  my  stock  at  s  and  the 
public  had  bought,  the  stock  rose  to  20. 
Things  looked  rosy  for  the  enterprise. 
Then  new  difficulties  beset  it.  This  op)er- 
ation  was  repeated  once  or  twice.  Then 
copper — the  metal — mounted  to  25  cents. 
At  25  cents  or  at  20  cents  Trinity  could 
coin  money.  I  set  the  facts  before  the 
public  and  again  notified  them  that  I  would 
dispose  of  the  balance  of  my  stock,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  hundr^  shares,  that 
they  might  get  the  benefit  of  the  rise,  and 
that  I  would  start  a  campaign  which  I  be¬ 
lieved  would  carry  the  price  of  Trinity  to 
where  it  belonged.  There  was  a  fast  and 
furious  bull  campaign.  The  stock  mounted 
to  42.  Every  man,  woman,  or  child  who 
had  Trinity  had  an  opportunity  to  get  back 
his  money  and  from  50  to  700  per  cent 
profit. 

THE  CRASH  IN  COPPER 

Right  there,  without  warning,  the  copper 
—metal — market  was  smashed  wide  op)en. 
From  26  cents  it  dropp>ed  to  ii,  and  chaos 
prevailed  in  all  good  copper  properties. 
The  Trinity  campaign  smashed  wide  open 
and  there  were  losses;  but  the  loss  of  one 
was  the  profit  of  some  other,  for  there  never 
has  been  a  share  over  the  original  240,000 
issued. 

All  my  operations  on  Trinity  had  been 
based  on  the  metal’s  being  about  18  cents. 
It  never  got  back  to  15  cents  until  very 
recently. 

This  is  the  history  of  Trinity.  In  all  the 
years  that  I  have  most  carefully  and  as  well 
as  I  knew  how  managed  the  prop>erty,  I 
have  never  called  upon  the  stockholders 
for  any  additional  funds,  nor  have  I  issued 
bonds  or  additional  stock,  or  levied  assess¬ 
ments.  Any  funds  that  were  needed  I 
have  personally  loaned  to  the  company, 
and  to-day  Trinity  is  in  what  I  believe  to 
be  fine  s^pe.  I  believe  it  is  eventually 
going  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  copper  prop¬ 
erties. 

Yes,  put  it  down  tmqualifiedly,  one  of  the 


great  copper  successes.  So  much  for  Trinity. 

FIRST  NATIONAL 

Knowing  the  value  of  the  Trinity  prop¬ 
erty  and  keeping  close  watch  on  all  the 
Shasta,  California,  copper  territory,  I  was 
cognizant  of  the  value  of  the  First  National 
properties.  The  Guggenheims  floated  them. 
So  well  did  I  think  of  First  National  that  I 
personally  invested  in  20,000  shares  at  $10 
per  share  in  the  Guggenheim  flotation. 
Afterward  I  bought  20,000  shares  more  at 
from  $12  to  $15  per  share.  I  believed 
then,  I  have  believed  ever  since,  and  be¬ 
lieve  now,  that  First  National  will  some 
time  be  a  great  success. 

At  the  time  I  made  my  personal  invest¬ 
ment  in  First  National,  I  advised  friends 
to  invest,  too.  Shortly  afterward  there 
was  a  row  among  the  stockholders.  The 
management  came  under  strong  criticism. 
I  joined  with  the  stockholders,  and  at  their 
urgent  solicitation,  and  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  Guggenheims  on  the  other  side,  I 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  company, 
and  First  National  began  its  mining, 
smelting,  and  copper-producing  operations. 

Everything  looked  rosy,  when  a  new 
trouble,  one  that  had  never  before  con¬ 
fronted  any  copper  enterprise,  arose.  The 
farmers  of  the  Shasta  district  claimed  that 
their  crops  were  being  ruined  by  the  fumes 
from  the  First  National  smelter.  Liti¬ 
gation  ensued,  and  the  Federal  courts 
issued  an  injunction  against  the  First 
National’s  operation,  and  the  stock  drop- 
I)ed  to  its  present  price.  The  management 
is  endeavoring  to  install  a  process  which 
•will  take  care  of  the  fumes.  I  believe  they 
will  succeed.  If  they  do  succeed,  and  the 
present  price  of  copper  is  maintained, 
First  National  should  mount  in  price  to  20, 
30,  and  over  40. 

That  is,  in  my  opinion. 

This  is  the  history  of  First  National, 
and — even  stronger  than  I  said  it  for  Trin¬ 
ity — I  have  no  excuses  to  offer  to  any  one 
for  my  connection  with  it. 

BAY  STATE  GAS 

Bay  State  Gas  was  a  corporation  with 
millions  of  shares  of  stocks  and  with  a 
charter  that  allowed  it  to  issue  unlimited 
stock.  The  stock  was  held  by  over 
100,000  people.  It  was  kicking  around 
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from  pillar  to  pK)st  at  practically  nothing — 
seven  cents  per  share.  The  stockholders 
unanimously  asked  me  to  take  charge  of 
the  comp>any  and  try  to  do  something  with 
it.  I  said  that  with  its  exceptional  charter 
I  might  be  able  to  turn  it  into  a  great  stock¬ 
gambling  institution  different  from  any 
other  that  had  ever  existed,  -and  use  it  as  a 
club  to  dominate  Wall  Street  and  crack  the 
skull  of  the  System;  that  I  would  take  the 
management  of  it  provided  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  unanimously  requested  me  to,  and,  in 
giving  me  the  management,  practically 
gave  me  unlimited  powers — that  is,  I  should 
have  full  swing,  be  board  of  directors,  ofl5- 
cers — everything,  in  fact;  and  I  should 
answer  to  no  one  other  than  for  the  fair  and 
honest  nmning  of  the  concern. 

I  explained  fully  to  the  stockholders  and 
the  public  on  taking  possession  of  the  prop¬ 
erty,  and  in  all  the  literature  that  I  issu^, 
that  I  did  this  because  it  was  worthless  at 
the  time  1  took  it;  that  it  could  be  made  of 
value  only  in  the  way  that  I  set  forth;  and 
that  to  make  it  of  value  I  must  be  free  to 
run  it  as  if  it  were  my  p>ersonal  property. 

I  set  forth  to  the  stockholders  and  to  the 
public  fully  and  in  every  detail  that  the 
foundation  of  the  enterprise  would  be  the 
public’s  buying  the  stock,  thereby  putting 
large  sums  of  money  into  the  company’s 
treasury,  and  that  t^  money  I  would  use 
as  the  basis  of  operations.  I  set  forth  that 
the  thing  as  it  existed  at  the  time  I  would 
take  it  over  was  only  a  financial  prostitute, 
but  that  if  the  public  rehabilitated  it  by 
turning  in  large  amounts  of  money  through 
the  purchase  of  its  stock,  it  would  then  In¬ 
come  a  great  institution,  and  that  I  in  my 
management  of  it  would  treat  it  as  such. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  when  I  took 
hold  of  it  there  were  about  four  million 
shares  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
and  that  before  I  could  get  the  stock  to  a 
price  at  which  I  could  afford  to  sell  new 
stock,  there  must  be  a  wide  market  made 
for  those  who  wished  to  sell — ^the  holders  of 
the  old  stock.  The  stock  was  forced  up 
from  7  cents  to  $2.00. 

The  public  believed,  or  was  getting  ready 
to  believe,  that  my  campaign  was  a  success 
and  that  there  was  to  be  a  large  amount  of 
stock  sold,  the  public  thereby  supplying  the 
comjjany  with  fimds.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
no  new  stock  was  issued.  But  I  was  getting 
ready  to  issue  new  stock  and  to  sell  it  to  the 
public,  when  the  System — which,  it  must 


be  borne  in  mind,  I  expect  to  meet  in  any 
and  every  operation  I  am  connected  with— 
came  to  the  front.  I  had  stated  in  my 
prospectus  that  one  of  the  main  uses  to 
which  I  would  put  the  money  supplied  by 
the  public,  would  be  the  duplication  of  the 
System’s  banks  and  trust  companies. 

OUT  OF  BUSINESS 

This  struck  home  at  the  System,  and  I 
was  told,  in  a  way  that  1  could  not  mis¬ 
understand,  that  unless  this  ptart  of  my 
program  was  abandoned,  things  would 
happen  to  the  enterprise.  And  they  did. 

One  morning  in  the  middle  of  my  cam- 
p>aign  the  Post-Ofl5ce  Department  threw  its 
inspectors  into  the  brokerage  houses,  and 
began  an  investigation  which  struck  terror 
into  all  intending  buyers.  There  was  a 
collapse  of  the  stock,  although  I  insisted, 
as  lon^as  the  Government  had  started  the 
investigation,  they  should  complete  it  and 
give  the  company  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
This  was  done.  But  Bay  State  Gas  for  the 
time  being  was  put  out  of  business  so  far 
as  securing  capital  from  the  public  was 
concerned. 

This  is  the  history  of  Bay  State  Gas.  I 
have  no  other  excuses  to  make  for  it,  and 
only  this  one  word  to  add:  My  connection 
with  the  enterprise  has  f>ersonally  cost  me 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  foundation  proviso  I  made  when  I 
accepted  the  company  was  that  I  should 
be  allowed  to  throw  it  over  at  any  time.  I 
have  tried  to  throw  it  over  a  number  of 
times  since,  and  would  have  insisted  upon 
it  but  for  the  pleadings  of  a  large  army  of 
stockholders,  who  will  never  be  able  to  see 
daylight  in  their  speculation  unless  I  find 
a  way  yet  to  make  a  success  of  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

YUKON 

I  have  no  excuses  to  make,  even  to 
you,  on  Yukon,  for  I  am  going  to  tell  its 
story  .in  a  chapter  of  my  work.  Briefly, 
the  company  needed  three  millions  of 
new  money.  It  hired  me  to  get  it.  I 
said  that  if  my  investigation  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  bore  out  the  statements  of  the  Guggen- 
heims,  who  controlled  the  property,  I  would 
stand  sponsor  for  it.  My  investigations 
more  than  bore  out  their  statements,  and 
satisfied  me  of  the  soundness  of  the  state¬ 
ments,  which  I  subsequently  made  in  my 
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advertisements,  that  I  was  really  selling 
gdd  dollars  for  fifty  cents. 

The  public  bought  the  Yukon  stock.  My 
campaign  for  the  sale  of  it  was  an  unheard- 
of  success.  'Then  I  met  with  a  piece  of 
treachery,  in  combination  with  a  series  of 
happenings  unheard-of  in  stocks,  which  has 
held  the  price  of  the  stock  below  that  at 
which  I  sold  it  to  the  public.  Otherwise, 
Yukon  is  a  great  success.  It  has  a  most 
valuable  property.  Its  earnings  are  in¬ 
creasing  each  year.  It  makes  a  return  of 
6  to  8  per  cent,  to  those  who  have  invested 
in  it. 

If  I  had  the  job  to  do  over  again,  I  would 
do  it  just  as  I  did  it  before.  I  have  never 
in  all  my  stock  experience  seen  a  surer 
winner  than  Yukon  app>eared  to  me  to  be 
at  the  time  I  floated  it,  and  yet  the  stock 
has  never  risen  to  the  place  where  it  would 
allow  those  who  had  purchased  to  get  out 
whole,  and  this  principally  because  there 
are  twenty-five  millions  of  it,  of  which  the 
public  hold  three  millions  and  a  half,  and 
the  Guggenheim  Company  twenty-one  mil¬ 
lions  and  a  half.  No  one  will  enter  into 
a  campaign  to  put  it  up  very  far  when  the 
twenty-one  millions  and  a  half  may  be 
dropp^  upon  him  at  any  time. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  CHINO 

I  don’t  want  any  of  your  readers  to  be 
influenced  in  any  way  by  what  I  say  about 
the  four,  as  yet,  unfulfilled-prediction 
stocks.  If  I  have  not  made  myself  suf¬ 
ficiently  clear,  I  wish  to  re{)eat  that  I 
have  no  further  advice  to  give  to  the  public 
on  stocks — on  any  stocks — including  these 
four  stocks,  other  than  that  advice  which  I 
will  give  directly  to  the  stockholders  in  the 
ciunpanies  of  which  I  am  the  executive 
(^cer. 

For  over  eleven  years  I  have  been  damned 
as  much  on  Chino  as  on  Trinity.  My  pre¬ 
diction  on  Chino  that  it  had  the  making  of 
the  greatest  copp>er  mine  in  the  world  ante¬ 
date  by  years  my  prediction  that  Trinity 
had  the  making  of  a  great  copper  mine,  and 
yet  to-day,  while  the  press  is  teeming  with 
the  phenomenal  success  of  Chino,  nothing  is 
said  to  call  the  public’s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  personally  bought  it,  personally 
owned  it,  was  personally  damned  as  a  faker 
because  of  my  predictions  in  regard  to  it 
for  eleven  years,  and  turned  it  over  to  its 
present  management  and  personally  re¬ 


newed  my  predictions  at  the  time  this 
stock  was  floated,  and  have  p>ersonally  kept 
them  up  monthly  in  public  utterances. 

And  now  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
mine  proved  more  than  I  predicted  for  it, 
and  when  it  is  known  by  aU  that  nearly  all 
of  the  forty  millions  which  have  been  made 
on  the  Chino  property  have  been  made  by 
the  public,  and  that  this  sum  is  more  than 
all  the  losses  that  could  possibly  be  made  by 
combining  all  of  my  still-hanging-fire  pre¬ 
dictions,  wouldn ’t  you  suppose  that  Finan- 
cialdom  and  the  press  would  at  least  have 
the  decency  to  call  attention  to  the  out¬ 
come  of  my  Chino  prediction  while  they  are 
still  harping  up>on  Trinity  and  other  fail-' 
ures? 

THE  PUBLIC’S  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 

One  other  point  to  set  forth  in  more  de¬ 
tail — the  profits  into  which  I  have  steered 
the  public.  Here  is  the  list  of  some  of 
them: 

The  prices  given  in  the  suond  column  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  are  the  prices  which  were  quoted  when,  at  large 
expense,  I  called  the  public’s  attention  to  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  purchasing. 


SOLO  AT 

SHARKS  PRICK  PKR  SHARK  PROFIT 


Boston  &  Mon. 

150,000 

62 

530 

$68,300,000 

Butte  &  Boston 

200,000 

2 

»30 

35,600,000 

Anaconda 

1,200,000 

I4H 

75 

73,600,000 

Copper  Range 

29344s 

8 

105 

38,464,165 

Trimountain 

100,000 

8 

135 

11,700,000 

Utah  Copper 

750,000 

5 

70 

48,750,000 

Nevada  Cons. 

2,000,000 

4 

30 

53,000,000 

Ray  Cons. 

IiS87,Soo 

3 

25 

34.925.000 

Chino 

870,000 

s 

50 

39,150,000 

Total  Profit ....  $330,539,165 

NOTE: — These  figures  are  necessarily  approxi¬ 
mate.  Allowance  should  be  made  for  increases  in  cap¬ 
ital  stock.  Utah,  for  instance,  had  450,000  shares  in 
1904,  600,000  in  1905,  660,000  in  1907,  and  750,000 
in  1908.  Ray  and  Chino  also  have  increased  their 
stock  by  the  issue  of  bonds  convertible  into  stock  at  $30 
and  $35  respectivdy,  the  par  value  of  Ray  being  $10 
and  that  of  Ckiuo  $5. 

HERE  ARE  THE  LOSERS 

SOLD  AT 

PRICK  PKR  SHARK  LOSSES 

35  6  4,560,000 

13  3.50  5,700,000 

6  3-SO  1,750.000 

5,8^,000 


$17,890,000 

•Selling  at  7c  when  I  took  the  management;  went 
to  $1.75;  selling  at  37c. 


SHARKS 

Trinity  340,000 

First  National  600,000 
Yukon  700,000 

Bay  State*  4,000,000 
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For  good  measure  say  that  everybody  sold  out 
to  everybody  else  at  $1.75  and  the  gain  to  every¬ 
body  who  sold  was  the  loss  to  everybody  who 
bought,  of  $1^7  per  share.  ■ 

You  will  observe  that  the  total  of  the 
successes  exceeds  the  aggr^ate  losses  by 
a  fairly  substantial  balance,  a  fact  whidi 
some  of  my  industrious  critics  seem  to 
overlook. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  public’s  losses 
on  the  four  stocks  probably  do  not  amount 
to  $3,000,000. 

Over  150,000  shares  of  Trinity  cost  the 
public  less  Uian  $10  per  share. 

Over  300,000  shares  of  First  National 
have  alwa)rs  been  held  by  “insiders” — the 
Guggenheims  have  a  block  of  80,000,  and  I 
hold  directly  and  indirectly  ioo,ooo,  which 
cost  me,  wi^  interest,  $15  p>er  share. 

Every  dollar  lost  by  the  public  in  Bay 
State  C^s  was  made  by  the  public.  Yukon 
is  worth  to-day  double  what  it  cost  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  is  to^y  paying  and  always  has 
paid  more  than  going  interest  on  all  it  cost 
the  public. 

Now  one  word  in  general.  What  I  have 
said  in  answer  to  your  inquirers  I  have  said 
finally.  I  will  not  be  bothered  with  them 
or  allow  you  to  bother  me  with  them  in  the 
future.  In  my  “Frenzied  Finance”  cam¬ 


paign  I  foolishly  attempted  to  explain  and 
explain  to  my  critics  imtil  1  threw  up  the 
w^le  work  in  disgust.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  press  and  a  large  part  of  the 
public,  and  particularly  the  “kickers, ”  used 
to  figure  out  at  length  that  I  had  started 
“Frenzied  Finance”  for  stock-jobbing  pur¬ 
poses.  You  know  that  I  start^  “Frenzied 
Finance”  solely  because  one  morning  Ev¬ 
erybody  ’s  owners  called  on  me  and  tempted 
me  to  tell  the  story.  It  cost  me  more  than 
money  could  possibly  pay  for,  and  it  cost 
me  many  millions  of  money.  And  it  is  no 
boasting  on  my  part  to  say  that  the  public 
did  get  some  benefit  from  “Frenzied  fi¬ 
nance.  ” 

Now  I  start  “The  Remedy.”  I  ask 
nothing  from  the  public  for  my  work.  I 
submit  it  through  your  magazine  to  the 
people.  If  they  want  it,  well  and  good. 
If  they  don ’t,  — .  I  give  them  the  best 
there  is  in  me,  and  solely  for  their  good  and 
my  own  pleasure.  As  I  look  at  the  maga¬ 
zine,  they  get  more  than  their  fifteen  cents’ 
worth,  leaving  out  my  articles,  so  why 
would  it  not  be  fair  lor  you  to  say  to  them, 
once  and  for  all :  “  If  you  don ’t  want  to  read 
what  Mr.  Lawson  writes — you  don’t  have 
to.  ”  Believe  me,  yours, 

(Signed)  Thoicas  W.  Lawson. 


In  my  next  chapter  of  "The  Remedy,*’  in  the  February  number,  I  will  present  the 
Stock  Elxchange  Incorporation  Law  and  illustrate  its  workings.  T.  W.  L. 

The  attention  of  readers  is  called  to  the  Straight  Talk  department,  on  Page  138,  which  is 
devoted  to  letters  of  comment  and  criticism  on  ‘’The  Remedy,”  by  Dr.  E.  A.  Ross,  a  distin¬ 
guished  sociologist,  and  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Muhleman,  Secretary  of  the  Hughes  Investigating 
Committee. 
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AUTHOR  OP  "THE  THEORY 

HE  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  often  violated  in  our 
theatres.  As  a  matter  of  theory, 
it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Moliere  or  Shakespeare,  that  a 
really  good  play  must  be  so  planned  as  to 
please  the  multitude;  but  as  a  matter  of 
practise  it  is  often  very  difficult  at  the 
present  time  to  make  the  multitude  aware 
that  a  really  good  play  has  been  disclosed. 
All  of  our  productions,  good  and  bad,  are 
advertised  in  the  same  terms  of  hyperbolic 
praise;  and  the  public  has  been  so  long 
misled  by  inefficient  criticism  that  it  has 
come  to  pay  very  little  heed  to  the  remarks 
of  the  reviewers. 

When  a  producing  manager  brings  a 
play  into  New  York  he  is  required  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  theatre  to  bind  himself 
by  contract  to  close  the  piece  if  the  weekly 
receipts  fall  below  a  certain  stated  figure. 

A  new  play,  in  order  to  succeed  at  all  in 
the  metropolis,  must  therefore  succeed  at 
once;  and  unless  it  starts  off  with  a  good 
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business,  it  may  not  survive  long  enough 
to  profit  by  that  best  of  advertising  which 
consists  of  a  verbal  recommendation  passed 
on  to  their  friends  by  the  p)eople  who  have 
seen  and  liked  it. 

During  its  first  fortnight  an  excellent 
play  may  do  a  very  poor  business,  for  any 
of  a  multitude  of  reasons  over  which  the 
author  can  not  exercise  control.  It  may 
have  been  produced  in  the  wrong  theatre 
or  at  the  wrong  season  of  the  year.  It  may 
have  been  under-advertised  or  over-adver¬ 
tised.  It  may  have  been  presented  in  the 
same  week  with  four  or  five  other  pieces 
which  happ>ened,  for  some  adventitious  rea¬ 
son,  to  have  exhausted  the  immediate 
attention  of  first-nighters.  Though  the 
piece  may  be  admirably  acted,  it  may 
chance  that  none  of  the  p>erformers  is 
sufficiently  known  to  the  public  to  serv'e 
as  a  drawing-card  for  the  attraction.  The 
title  may  be  unalluring;  or  the  weather 
bad;  or  the  enterprise  may  suffer  from  some 
unfortunate  managerial  maneuver. 
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Hence  the  critic,  even  though  he  may 
maintain  the  general  theory  that  a  good 
play  ought  to  be  popular  with  the  multi¬ 
tude,  can  not,  under  our  present  conditions, 
consider  the  commercial  failure  of  a  drama 
as  an  evidence  that  it  deserved  to  fail. 
Something  is  wrong  with  any  piece  that 
proves  caviare  to  the  general;  but  nothing 
is  wrong  with  the  piece  that  is  liked  by  all 
who  see  it,  even  though  it  is  seen  by  very 
few. 

Nine-tenths  of  all  the  people  who  saw 
“The  New  Sin”  agreed  that  it  was  one  of 
the  most  interesting  plays  of  recent  seasons. 


and  yet  the  piece 
played  to  a  very 
poor  business  and 
was  soon  with¬ 
drawn.  At  the 
outset  it  was 
handicapped  by 
the  fact  that  Mr. 
George  C.  Tyler 
advertised  it  in 
such  a  manner  as 
to  scare  the  mul¬ 
titude  away;  but 
it  is  difficult  to 
imderstand  why 
it  did  not  ulti¬ 
mately  triumph. 
Though  the  play 
contained  no 
love-story,  and 
no  women  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the 
stage  during  the 
entire  course  of 
the  action,  those 
who  saw  the  piece 
agreed  that  the 
author  did  not  al¬ 
low  them  to  note 
with  any  regret 
the  absence  of 
this  usual  ele¬ 
ment  of  interest. 
The  basis  of  the 
story  was  in¬ 
credible;  but  the 
subsequent  de¬ 
velopment  of  the 
narrative  was  so 
tense  and  true 
that  the  audience 
eagerly  accepted 
the  condition  pre¬ 
cedent  to  the  action.  And  the  merits  of 
the  piece  were  so  many  and  so  manifest 
that  it  app>ears  to  be  impossible  to  find  a 
reason  for  its  failure. 


“THE  NEW  SIN" 


“The  New  Sin”  was  written  by  Mr. 
Basil  Macdonald  Hastings.  Mr.  Hastings 
is  the  editor  of  the  London  Bystander,  and 
this  is  his  first  play.  He  is  apparently  a 
disciple  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker.  Like 
Mr.  Barker,  he  has  brains,  and  is  not 
afraid  to  use  them  in  the  theatre. 
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For  nearly 
twenty  centuries 
it  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an 
axiom  in  Euro¬ 
pean  countries 
that,  r^ardless 
of  his  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  the 
duty  of  every 
man  to  live;  but 
Mr.  Hastings  has 
dared  to  pro¬ 
pound  the  thesis 
that,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions, 
it  may  become 
the  logical,  clear 
duty  of  a  man  to 
die.  The  story 
that  he  has  in¬ 
vented  to  illus¬ 
trate  his  dramatic 
struggle  between 
the  right  to  live 
and  the  duty  to 
die  is  rather  ar¬ 
tificial  in  its 
basis,  but  his 
theme  is  so  pro- 
found  that  the 
play  arrests  at¬ 
tention  from  the 
outset. 

The  eccentric 
father  of  Hilary 
Cutts  has  died, 

Iea\ing  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  will.  In 
order  to  prevent 
Hilary,  with 
whom  he  had 
quarreled,  from 
any  possible  participation  in  his  wealth,  he 
has  not  only  bequeathed  his  entire  large 
fortune  to  his  eight  or  ten  other  children, 
but  has  tied  the  estate  up  in  such  a  way 
that  none  of  the  beneficiaries  can  collect  a 
single  penny  of  their  portions  for  twenty- 
one  years,  unless  Hilary  should  die  in  the 
meantime,  in  which  event  their  legacies 
would  be  immediately  paid  over  to  them. 

It  happens  that  Hilary  is  the  only  self- 
supporting  member  of  the  family.  He  is 
a  promising  painter,  but  his  brothers  and 
sisters  are  worthless  and  are  soon  reduced 
to  want.  Since  they  hold  Hilary  respon¬ 


sible  for  their  poverty,  they  milk  him  of 
nearly  all  the  money  that  he  earns,  and  so 
hamper  him  in  his  career  that  at  length 
he  deems  it  hopeless  to  endeavor  to  go  on. 
His  situation  is  such  that  he  can  do  no 
good  to  any  one  by  continuing  to  live,  but 
by  determining  to  die  he  can  confer  an 
immediate  benefit  on  eight  or  ten  helpless 
human  beings.  He  lays  his  dilemma  before 
his  two  most  intimate  friends,  and,  when 
he  tells  them  that  he  has  decided  to  kill 
himself,  they  find  it  impossible  to  reason 
him  out  of  his  resolve. 

Hilary’s  younger  brother.  Max,  has  been 
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discharged  from  the  draper’s  establishment 
in  which  he  had  been  working;  and,  by  a 
not  unnatural  coincidence,  he  meets  his 
former  employer,  David  Davids,  talking 
with  Hilary  in  the  latter’s  rooms.  Da\i(k 
is  a  fiarticularly  objectionable  specimen  of 
the  commercial  middle-class — selfish,  sen¬ 
sual,  and  brutal.  In  a  sudden  rush  of 
hysterical  rage.  Max  seizes  the  pistol  which 
Hilary  had  intended  to  turn  up>on  himself, 
and  shoots  the  loathsome  Davids  dead. 
When  people  rush  into  the  room,  attracted 
by  the  shot,  Hilary  says  that  he  himself 
has  murdered  Davids  and  gives  himself 
into  custody.  He  has  rapidly  reasoned 
that  a  judicial  execution  will  merely  relieve 
him  of  his  determined  duty  to  commit 


Hilary  is  convicted  of  murder 
by  his  own  confession  and  by  the 
corroborative  testimony  of 
his  brother,  and  stoically  re¬ 
ceives  a  sentence  of  death. 
But  at  the  last  moment  this 
sentence  is  commuted  to  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life,  so  that 
his  dependent  relatives  now  find  themselves 
even  more  desperately  situated  than  before. 

It  was  at  this  ironic  moment  that  the 
play  originally  ended.  In  this  three-act 
form  the  piece  was  produced  in  London 
and  was  published  by  the  author.  But  Mr. 
Hastings  was  persuaded  to  add  another 
act,  as  a  sop  to  American  theatre-goers. 
In  this  fourth  act  Max  confesses  and 
Hilary  is  piardoned.  Hilary  then  sells  a 
prize  picture  for  a  large  sum,  and  purchases 
immunity  from  his  relatives  by  turning  over 
the  money  to  them. 

The  New  Sin”  holds  life  and  death  in 
an  impartial  balance,  and  discusses  with 
grim  vigor  an  utter  deadlock  between  the 
right  to  live  and  the  duty  to  die.  The 
dialogue  is  crammed  with  searching  thought. 
If  anything,  the  author  thinks  too  much; 
and  occasionally  he  commits  that  common 
fault  with  inexperienced  playwrights  of 
giving  direct  expression  to  his  own  ideas 
instead  of  allowing  his  characters  to  talk 
entirely  for  themselves.  But  whatever  Mr. 
Hastings  says  is  interesting.  There  are 
many  passages  of  humor  in  the  play,  and 
even  the  grimmest  scenes  are  lightened  by 
the  author’s  intellectual  alertness.  “The 
New  Sin”  will  be  remembered  as  a  glorious 
failure  after  many  of  the  season’s  successes 
have  been  utterly  forgotten. 
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“THE  ‘AFFAIRS’  OF  ANATOL” 

In  “The  ‘Affairs’  of  Anatol,”  Win- 
throp  Ames  has  found  an  entertainment  that 
is  admirably  suited  to  the  special  clientele  of 
his  aristocratic  Little  Theatre.  “Anatol” 
was  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Schnitzler,  the 
leading  dramatist  in  Austria  to-day.  Mr. 
Schnitzler,  who  began  life  as  a  physician, 
is  endowed  with  an  almost  uncanny  inti¬ 
macy  with  the  psychology  of  sex,  and  he 
has  developed  also  the  cynical  and  some¬ 
what  weary  wisdom  of  an  experienced 
obser\’er  of  the  world.  He  is  clever,  he  is 
daring,  he  is  brilliant.  He  possesses  that 
peculiar  jx)wer  of  the  serviceable  satirist, 
which  is  to  make  his  public  laugh  lightly 
at  the  moment  and  then  think  seriously 
afterward. 

“Anatol”  is  not  a  play:  it  is  a  sequence 
of  quite  independent  dialogues,  each  of 
which  illustrates  one  of  the  hero’s  love 
affairs.  There  are  seven  episodes  in  the . 
original  text,  and  five  of  these  are  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Little  Theatre,  in  an  English 
paraphrase  by  Mr.  Granville  Barker. 

Anatol  is  a  young  butterfly  of  Vienna  to 
whom  living  is  synonymous  with  loving. 
He  is  never  really  interested  in  life  except 
at  those  moments  when  he  feels  himself 
falling  in  love  or  falling  out  of  love.  He 
has  a  friend  named  Max  who  is  the  con¬ 
fidant  of  his  adventures  and  who  observes 
with  sympathetic  amusement  the  progress 
of  his  various  “affairs.” 

Anatol  is  played  by  Mr.  John  Barrymore; 
and  each  of  the  five  episodes  that  are 
presented  offers  this  popular  young  actor 
an  opportunity  to  make  love  to  a  different 
leading  lady.  During  the  course  of  the 
entertainment  he  is  required  to  pass 
through  nearly  all  the  moods,  from  elation 
to  despair,  which  the  scientific  Schnitzler 
has  recorded  as  characteristic  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  amorous  adventure;  and  this 
psychologic  panorama  is  extremely  inter- 
esdng  to  a  clever-minded  audience.  “An¬ 
atol”  has  been  famous  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years,  and  Mr. 
Ames  should  be  thanked  for  giving  New 
York  a  glimpse  of  this  imusual  and  brilliant 
bit  of  cleverness. 

“LITTLE  WOMEN” 

It  is  a  long  step  from  the  smiling  cynicism 
of  “Anatol”  to  the  ingratiating  sentiment 
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DONALD  MCLAREN  AS  LAURIE,  MARIE  PAVEV  AS  yO.  JOHN  CROMWELL  AS 
JOHN  BROOK  AND  ALICE  BRADY  AS  MEG  IN  “LITTLE  WOMEN.” 
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of  “Little  Women.”  Louisa  M.  Alcott’s 
immemorial  novel  is  not  at  all  dramatic 
in  its  tone,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  anybody 
could  have  turned  it  into  a  play;  but  Miss 
Marian  de  Forest,  in  preparing  the  stage 
version  of  the  story,  has  avoided  failure  by 
forbearing  any  attempt  to  be  dramatic. 
She  has  merely  opened  the  covers  of  the 
book,  and  allowed  the  well-beloved  char¬ 
acters  to  step  alive  upon  the  stage. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  them  once  again, 
and  to  encounter  them  for  the  first  time  in 
the  flesh.  We  see  the  four  immortal  girls 
laughing  and  sorrowing  before  our  very 
eyes.  Great-hearted  Jo  sacrifices  the  glori¬ 
ous  hair  of  which  she  is  so  proud,  in  order 
to  raise  money  so  that  Mother  March  may 
hasten  to  Washington  to  nurse  Father 
March,  who  has  been  woimded  in  the  war. 
Aunt  March  storms  about  the  stage,  but 
reveals  a  really  tender  heart  beneath  her 
noky  fulminations.  We  watch  the  course 
of  Laurie’s  hop>eless  love  for  Jo,  and  his 
subsequent  transference  of  affection  to  the 
prattling  and  ambitious  Amy.  We  follow 
the  courtship  of  Meg,  and  see  her  married 
to  John  Brook,  and  rejoice  in  the  arrival 
of  die  twins.  We  meet  the  gentle-natured 
Professor  Bhaer,  and  suffer  an  agreeable 
dismay  at  his  timidity  in  wooing  and  win¬ 
ning  the  independent  and  yet  pliant  Jo. 
And,  for  a  touch  of  pathos,  we  watch  the 
slow  decline  and  gentle  death  of  little  Beth. 

All  of  these  familiar  characters  are 
beautifully  played,  and  the  piece  has  been 
very  sympathetically  staged  by  Mr.  Bertram 
Hanison.  The  first  three  acts  are  set  in 
the  sitting-room  of  the  March  homestead; 
and  the  very  room  is  redolent  of  the  fine 
flavor  of  the  domestic  life  of  Concord, 
Massachusetts,  half  a  century  ago.  In  the 
last  act  we  ramble  out-of-doors  to  the  apple- 
orchard  at  Plumfield,  and  take  leave  of  the 
little  women  and  their  lovers  under  an 
October  sim. 

“THE  POINT  OF  VIEW” 

“The  Point  of  View,”  by  Mr.  Jules 
Eckert  Goodman,  is  the  best-made  play 
that  this  talented  young  author  has  yet 
contributed  to  our  stage,  but  its  merits  are 
DMiinly  technical.  It  treats  a  serious  sub¬ 
ject  with  evident  sincerity;  it  tells  an 
interesting  story;  but  the  author  does  not 
succeed  in  casting  any  new  light  on  the 
phase  of  life  that  he  has  chosen  to  discuss. 
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The  heroine,  Myra  Dimsley,  has  been 
betrayed  by  a  man  in  whose  love  she  has 
unwisely  trusted.  In  a  maternity  hospital, 
where  her  new-born  child  has  died,  Myra 
is  discovered  by  Frances  Lawton,  a  wealthy 
and  humane  young  woman  who  devotes 
her  life  to  helping  fallen  girls.  Miss  Lawton 
takes  a  great  liking  to  Myra  and  invites 
the  girl  to  live  in  her  apartment  and  help 
her  with  her  charitable  work. 

When  Miss  Lawton’s  brother,  Robert, 
comes  to  see  his  sister,  he  meets  Myra  face 
to  face,  and  she  recognizes  in  him  ^e  man 
who  had  seduced  and  then  deserted  her. 
Until  that  moment  she  had  known  him  by 
another  name.  He  is  now  engaged  to  a 
rich  girl  of  his  own  set,  but  he  offers  to  do 
the  right  thing  and  marry  Myra.  This 
offer  she  declines,  because  she  Imows  that 
Robert  no  longer  loves  her;  and  she  runs 
away  without  a  word  to  her  benefactress. 

A  man  from  her  home  town,  who  has 
always  loved  her,  comes  to  see  her  in  the 
shabby  little  room  where  she  is  hiding  from 
the  Lawtons.  She  tells  this  man  her  tragic 
story,  but  he  generously  begs  her  to  forget 
the  past  and  marry  him.  After  a  long  hunt, 
Miss  Lawton  and  her  brother  finally  dis¬ 
cover  Myra’s  hiding-place;  and  when  all 
four  characters  confront  each  other,  Miss 
Lawton  discerns  the  desecrating  part  that 
Robert  has  played  in  Myra’s  history.  The 
man  from  home  threatens  to  kill  Robert; 
but  Myra,  to  prevent  a  fight  between  the 
two  men,  hysterically  declares  that  she  had 
led  a  loose  life  before  Robert  had  ever  met 
her.  The  Lawtons  accept  her  story  and 
renoimce  her;  but  the  man  from  home,  who 
knows  her  better  than  to  believe  her  words, 
takes  her  trustingly  into  his  arms. 

In  the  last  act  Miss  Lawton  learns  that 
Myra  has  belied  herself,  and  that  her  former 
faith  in  the  girl  had  been  well-founded,  and 
a  prospect  is  held  forth  that  the  heroine  will 
ultimately  marry  the  wholesome-hearted 
man  from  home. 

The  gravity  of  this  story  is  diversified  by 
many  pleasing  passages  of  comedy.  The 
piece  is  very  well  act^,  especially  by  Miss 
Lucile  Watson  and  Miss  Emily  Stevens  in 
the  leading  feminine  r61es;  and  it  holds  the 
interest  of  the  audience  from  the  outset  to 
the  end.  Yet  this  interest  is  excited 
merely  by  the  author’s  technical  manipula¬ 
tion  of  material  that  is,  after  all,  tradi¬ 
tional;  and  it  can  not  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Goodman  has  succeeded  in  telling  us 
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anytiung  new  about  the  life-problem  of  the 
inherently  virtuous  young  girl  who  has 
been  betrayed  into  a  single  grievous  error. 

“HAWTHORNE  OF  THE  U.  S.  A." 

Without  any  disre^>ect  for  the  labors  of 
our  earnest  playwrights,  it  may  be  confessed 
that  it  is  rather  restful  now  and  then  to 
spend  an  evening  at  a  play  that  exhibits  no 
life-problem  whatsoever  but  treats  existence 
as  an  amiable  joke.  Such  a  piece  is  “Haw¬ 
thorne  of  the  U.  S.  A.,”  a  romantic  farce  by 
Mr.  James  Bernard  Fagan,  which  seems  to 
have  been  considerably  revised  by  other 
writers  since  it  was  originally  presented  in 
London  a  few  seasons  ago.  In  its  present 
form  the  play  is  a  sort  of  combination  of 
“The  Prisoner  of  Zenda”  and  “Get- Rich- 
Quick  Wallingford.” 

The  hero,  Anthony  Hamilton  Hawthorne, 
is  played  with  breezy  dash  by  Mr.  Douglas 
Fairbanks.  Hawthorne  is  a  young  Ameri¬ 
can  tourist  who,  by  a  great  nm  of  luck  at 
Monte  Carlo,  has  broken  the  bank  and 
won  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  With 
a  genial  chum  named  Rodney  Blake,  he 
wanders  to  the  Balkan  States  in  search  of 
strange  adventures;  and  in  the  little  town 
of  Oberon,  the  capital  of  Borrovina,  he 
comes  up)on  his  fate. 

It  all  began  when  Hawthorne  vaulted 
over  a  wall  into  a  romantic  old  garden,  pic¬ 
turesque  with  ruins  overgrown  with  vines; 
for  there  he  encountered  the  loveliest 
young  woman  in  the  world.  She  seemed 
glad  to  see  him,  too,  as  if  she  had  led  a 
lonely,  uneventful  life,  and  welcomed  this 
athletic,  laughing  hero  from  some  other 
land.  ^  for  several  afternoons  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet  at  five  o’clock  by  the  old 
sun-dial  in  the  garden,  and  neither  ever 
thought  to  ask  the  other’s  name. 

But  before  many  days  Hawthorne  was 
doomed  to  discover  that  his  fairy  princess 
was  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  monarch 
and  that  she  had  just  been  betrothed,  for 
political  reasons,  to  Prince  Vladimir,  the 
sinister  leader  of  a  house  that  theretofore 
had  always  been  hostile  to  her  own. 

Three  ^ys  later  an  attempt  is  made  upon 
the  life  of  King  Augustus;  and  Hawthorne 
discovers  that  Prince  Vladimir  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  plot  to  dethrone  the  monarch  and  to 
have  himself  declared  king  in  his  stead. 
The  plot  has  prospered,  bemuse  the  coun¬ 
try  is  bankrupt  and  the  army  has  not  been 


f>aid  for  many  months.  Hawthorne  reveak 
to  King  Augustus  the  intended  treason  of 
the  prince;  but  his  eager,  breezy  manner  k 
so  careless  of  court  etiquette  that  the  mon¬ 
arch  dismisses  him  from  his  presence  and 
closes  the  interview  prematurely.  There¬ 
after  the  hero  severely  pummels  the  prince 
in  a  personal  encounter,  but  is  captured  by 
the  police  and  lodged  in  jail. 

Hawthorne  brit^  his  way  out  of  jail  and 
rushes  to  the  royal  palace.  The  conspira¬ 
tors  have  plann^  to  attack  the  palace  on 
the  stroke  of  midnight,  and  the  hero  k 
prepared  for  them.  When  they  batter  down 
the  gate  and  dash  into  the  royal  presence 
they  find  themselves  confronted  by  the  im- 
p>erturbable  Hawthorne  and  a  shabby-lodi- 
ing  suit-case  guarded  by  Rodney  Blake. 
This  suit-case  contains  all  the  money  that 
the  hero  has  won  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  he 
proceeds  to  quell  the  revolution  by  paying 
off  the  army  and  its  officers  in  full. 

It  then  becomes  a  general  belief  that 
Hawthorne  is  a  multimillionaire  and  one  of 
the  commercial  rulers  of  America.  He  k 
taken  into  the  coimsel  of  the  quailing,  re¬ 
established  king;  and,  by  a  successful  emu¬ 
lation  of  the  methods  of  the  famous  Wal¬ 
lingford,  he  succeeds  within  a  year  in  turn¬ 
ing  the  poverty-stricken  little  state  into 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  p>aying  resorts 
of  Europe.  Thereby  he  obliterates  all  lean¬ 
ings  toward  the  disaffected  prince  and  estab¬ 
lishes  King  Augustus  firmly  on  his  throne. 

Having  done  his  work,  he  prepares  to  sail 
home  to  America.  But  the  King  has  learn¬ 
ed  of  Hawthorne’s  love  for  the  princess; 
and,  in  order  to  make  their  marriage  possi¬ 
ble,  the  monarch  resigns  his  throne  and 
turns  the  little  country  into  a  republic. 

This  entertaining  play  is  at  once  impossi¬ 
bly  romantic  and  preposterously  comic.  It 
can  not  be  consider^  seriously  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  composition;  but  this  fact  seems  more 
a  merit  than  a  fault.  At  least  it  offers  an 
escape  from  the  gravity  of  life  into  the  en¬ 
livening  levity  of  make-believe. 

“THE  BLINDNESS  OF  VIRTUE” 

“  The  Blindness  of  Virtue,”  by  Mr.  Cosmo 
Hamilton,  suffers  somewhat  as  a  play 
because  it  b  intended  primarily  as  a  pr&uii- 
ment.  It  is  a  plea  against  the  sheltered-life 
system  of  bringing  up  young  girls,  and  a 
warning  against  the  perils  that  beset  the 
path  of  young  people  who  have  been  allowed 
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by  their  parents  to  remain  ignorant  of  the 
basic  facts  of  sex. 

Effie  is  seventeen  years  old.  She  is  the 
only  daughter  of  the  vicar  of  a  little  living 
in  Middlesex,  and  she  has  been  brought  up 
in  utter  seclusion  from  the  world.  A  young 
gentleman,  the  Honorable  Archibald  Gra¬ 
ham,  is  sent  down  from  London  to  be 
tutored  by  the  vicar.  Archie  has  been  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Oxford  and  is  regarded  by  his 
father  as  a  ne’er-do-well;  but  the  only  real 
trouble  with  the  boy  is  that  nobody  has 
ever  understood  and  trusted  him.  The 
vicar  treats  him  frankly  as  a  good  fellow, 
and  Archie  prospers  under  his  teaching. 

Quite  naturally  Effie  falls  in  love  with 
Ar^e,  who  gradually  grows  to  love  her  in 
return;  and  in  her  utter  ignorance,  im¬ 
pelled  by  impulses  of  which  she  is  not 
cognizant,  she  makes  physical  advances  to 
him,  which  the  boy  finds  it  difficult  to  repel 
without  hurting  her  childish  heart.  When 
Archie  is  called  away  to  London  to  meet  an 
old  friend  who  has  returned  from  India, 
Effie  goes  to  his  empty  room  at  midnight 
and  waits  there  till  four  in  the  morning,  in 
the  hope  that,  if  he  returns  that  night,  she 
may  be  the  first  to  greet  him. 

Archie  comes  home  at  seven  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  hearing  him  in  the  house  Effie 
hastily  dons  a  kimono  and  rushes  to  his 
room.  To  her  innocent  mind  there  is 
nothing  embarrassing  in  this  procedure, 
but  Archie  is  deeply  troubled.  When  her 
mother  knocks  upon  the  door,  Archie  hides 
Effie  in  his  closet  and  keeps  her  there  until 
her  mother  has  withdrawn.  Effie  does  not 
understand  this,  and  can  not  fathom  the 
boy’s  apparent  lack  of  pleasure  at  seeing 
her  again.  Unconsciously  she  woos  him, 
until  he  gathers  her  into  his  arms. 

At  this  moment  the  vicar  enters.  He 
suspects  the  boy  of  a  dishonorable  intrigue 
with  his  daughter,  and  this  exhibition  of  a 
faltering  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  only  man 
who  has  ever  been  his  friend,  pushes  Archie 
to  the  verge  of  suicide.  But  a  tragic 
outcome  is  averted  by  the  vicar’s  discovery 
that  the  apparent  guilt  of  Effie  had  resulted 
merely  from  her  extraordinary  innocence. 

Mr.  Hamilton  should  be  thanked  for 
his  frank  discussion  of  a  subject  that,  even 
ui  this  comparatively  enlightened  period, 
still  needs  to  be  preached  about  in  public. 
Too  many  of  our  parents  still  remain 
^®niiss  in  their  reasonable  duty  to  prepare 
their  children  for  the  inevitable  encounter 
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with  the  problems  of  sex.  But  in  criticism 
of  Mr.  Hamilton’s  play  it  may  be  urged 
that  any  dramatic  treatment  of  the  tragic 
ignorance  of  adolescence  should  be  cast  in 
the  tragic  mood,  and  that,  to  convey  its 
message  most  emphatically,  a  play  upon 
this  theme  should  develop  an  instance 
predestined  inevitably  to  a  disastrous  catas¬ 
trophe. 

“THE  DAUGHTER  OF  HEAVEN” 

Considered  merely  as  a  panoramic  spec¬ 
tacle,  “The  Daughter  of  Heaven”  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  It  presents  a  slowly 
shifted  sequence  of  eight  pictures,  in  which 
the  beauty  of  contemporary  China  is 
exhibited  in  gorgeous  costumes  and  sump>- 
tuous  scenery;  but  the  text  itself  reveals 
no  merit  whatsoever,  either  as  drama  or 
as  literature.  The  piece  was  devised  by 
Judith  Gautier  and  written  by  Pierre  Loti. 
By  virtue  of  his  membership  in  the  French 
Academy,  M.  Loti  may  be  advertised  as  an 
immort^,  but  his  sensuous  and  luscious 
prose  is  ill  adapted  to  the  cut  and  thrust 
of  dialogue,  and  whatever  eloquence  may 
have  adorned  his  writing  in  “The  Daughter 
of  Heaven”  has  necessarily  disappeared  in 
the  English  adaptation  by  Mrs.  Golding 
Bright.  M.  Loti  is  an  eminent  novelist, 
but  his  genius  is  not  at  all  dramatic,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  this  effort  toward 
a  play  should  be  a  failure. 

There  are  two  great  races  in  China — the 
conquering  dynasty  of  Tsin  and  the  con¬ 
quered  dynasty  of  Ming.  The  two  are 
eternally  hostile  to  each  other.  In  the 
present  piece  an  emperor  of  the  Tsins  falls 
in  love  with  an  empress  of  the  Mings,  and, 
having  captured  her  in  war,  seeks  to  end 
the  enmity  between  the  races  by  marrying 
her  and  sharing  with  her  the  rule  of  a 
united  China.  But  the  empress  of  the 
Mings,  although  she  loves  him,  is  so  en¬ 
thralled  by  her  ancestral  pride  that  she 
takes  poison  and  dies  within  his  arms. 

This  quite  ordinary  story  is  told  without 
any  tensity  of  dramatic  interest,  and  the 
action  moves  so  slowly  that  it  seems  at 
all  proints  subservient  to  the  scenery. 
“The  Daughter  of  Heaven,”  if  its  dialogue 
should  be  deleted,  would  afford  an  excellent 
scenario  for  moving  pictures,  if  only  the 
pictures  would  move  more  rapidly;  but  as 
a  sproken  and  acted  play  it  is  extremely 
wearisome. 


A  COUNTRY  CAROL 

BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 

WHERE  the  patient  oxen  were,  by  the  ass’s  stall, 

Watching  my  Lord’s  manger  knelt  the  waking  cattle  all; 
’Twas  a  little  country  maid  vigil  by  Him  kept — 

All  among  the  country  things  my  good  Lord  slept. 

Fair  was  Rome  the  city  on  that  early  Christmas  mom, 

Yet  among  the  country-folk  was  my  Lord  bom! 

Country  lads  that  followed  Him,  blithe  were  they  and  kind, 

It  was  only  city-folk  were  hard  to  Him  and  blind. 

Ay,  He  told  of  lilies,  and  of  grain  and  grass  that  grew — 

Fair  things  of  the  summer  fields  my  good  Lord  knew; 

By  the  hedgerows’  flowering  there  He  laid  His  head — 

It  was  In  the  country  that  my  Lord  was  bred. 

When  the  cross  weighed  down  on  Him,  on  the  grievous  road, 
’Twas  a  kindly  countryman  raised  my  good  Lord’s  load; 

Peasant  girls  of  Galilee,  folk  of  Nazareth, 

These  were  fain  to  follow  Him  down  the  ways  of  death — 

Yea,  beyond  a  city  wall,  underneath  the  sky, 

Out  in  open  country  did  my  good  Lord  die. 

When  He  rose  to  heaven  on  that  white  Ascension  day. 

Last  from  op)en  country  did  my  good  Lord  pass  away. 

Rows  of  golden  seraphim  watched  where  He  should  dwell. 

Yet  it  was  the  country-folk  had  my  Lord’s  farewell: 

Out  above  the  flower^  hill,  from  the  mossy  grass. 

Up  from  open  country  did  my  good  Lord  pass. 


Where  the  jeweled  minsters  are,  where  the  censers  sway. 

There  they  kneel  to  Christ  the  I.«rd  on  this  His  bearing-day; 
But  I  shall  stay  to  greet  Him  where  the  bonny  fields  begin. 

Like  the  fields  that  once  my  good  Lord  wandered  in. 

Where  His  thorn-tree  flowered  then,  where  His  sparrows  soared, 
In  the  of>en  country-land  of  my  good  Lord, 
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^ur  PROGRESS  Curve 


ROBERT  CARLTON  DROWN 


■HE  gage  of  Life  b  growth. 

TMan  b  mobile  and  must  ex¬ 
pand  or  contract,  mentally,  spir- 
i  II.— I  itually,  and  physically,  in  exact 
accord  with  hb  predominating  interests  and 
desires. 

Probably  the  dominant  interest  in  the 
lives  of  most  of  us  b  the  making  of  money. 
The  desire  for  money  b  fundamental,  but 
in  itself  seldom  brings  soul-satbfaction. 

As  a  man  increases  hb  earning  power  he 
should  consistently  develop  hb  cap)acity  for 
personal  attainment. 

It  is  ever  worth  -,.060; . ; . 

while  for  a  man  to 
stop  and  consider 
whether  he  is  doing 

the  essentbl  things  900: . ' 

for  hb  own  develop-  1 

ment  and  betterment  . . 1  , 

to-day  or  whether  he 
b  expanding  that  con¬ 
structive  energy  in  . . 

groping  after  more 

money.  «ooi . ; . 

Plotting  a  curve  of 
personal  improve¬ 
ment  is  a  direct  device  . ■ . 

for  putting  yourself  1  1 

on  pap>er  for  analysis.  ■*»! . . . 

It  is  possible  for  you 

to  vbualize  the  net  ^... . i . 

results  of  your  stri¬ 
ving  and  make  sure  _ '  ' _ I 

whether  you  have  . . rr::]r; 

widened  your  scope  I .  i  It 

at  the  expense  of  your  kjoI  •  •  -IllliJi  ji  . 

salary,  or  enlarged  yw  ^ 

your  salary  at  the  ex-  i  i 

pense  of  some  worth-  . . titiw 

while  ambition. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  plotting  a 
curve  of  progress,  the  writer  has  put  him¬ 
self  on  the  table  for  dissection. 

I  am  twenty-five  years  old.  I  work  for 


myself.  My  business  b  writing  magazbe 
fiction.  I  chose  the  life  of  a  free-lance  be¬ 
cause  it  required  no  capital,  promised  good 
returns,  and  allowed  me  much  personal 
freedom  of  action  and  ideas.  Besides,  I 
had  a  decided  leaning  toward  the  business 
of  writing. 

I  have  just  finbhed  five  years  of  work. 
My  net  average  monthly  income  for  that 
period  has  been  about  $210. 

On  a  comparative  basb  of  figuring,  weigh¬ 
ing  each  instance  of  personal  progress  with 
reference  to  its  actual 

.  value  to  myself  as  I 

stand  to-day,  I  find 

■■  i  . . ; .  that  my  average 

monthly  growth, 

•  i  mentally,  spiritually, 

and  physi<^ly,  has 

. . .  been  twice  as  great  as 

my  rate  of  makbg 
money.  My  learning 

. power  has  been  double 

i  [  my  earning  power. 

. . .  This  year  I  intend 

deliberately  to  reduce 
|A  my  income  in  an  effort 

"  ( .  I  to  increase  my  capac- 

i  ity  for  personal  at- 

.  .  tainment.  A  man 

:  must  continually  pour 

.  . ideas  into  himself  to 

a  progress.  It  is  filling 

the  vessel  that  counts. 

. »  ;  "*****  Before  explaining 

I  A  :  my  system  for  redu- 

. .  . I  .1 dng personal  progress 

I  1  \|  ••  to  figures,  let  me  es- 

tablish  my  five-year 
■  jnMs  financial  chart. 

The  diagram  on  this 
page  represents  the  ups  and  downs  of  my 
income,  month  by  month. 

My  first  three  months  in  the  free-lance 
field  yielded  about  $44  apiece.  A  few 
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months  later  I  climbed  to  nearly  $170  and 
then  my  income  rose  and  fell,  not  again 
reaching  that  sum  until  more  than  a  year 
later,  when  it  jumped  in  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust  to  $270,  having  fallen  as  low  as  $35  in 
the  interim. 

My  financial  returns  almost  immediately 
dipp^  down  again  to 
$50  and  after  one  false 
start  suddenly  soared 
to$io55  in  one  month. 

The  next  month  my 
income  was  down  to 
half  that  and  the  next 
down  to  $  1 50.  Short¬ 
ly  afterward,  in  a 
series  of  spurts,  it 
achieved  $500,  then 
dropped  to  $20,  climb¬ 
ed  dowly  back  to 
$500,  $525, and  finally 
$560.  Again  it  tapered 
off  to  $525  and  drof>- 
ped  down  to  $70. 

Staggering  up  the 
incline  it  approached 
the  three  hundred 
mark  several  times, 
had  one  slip  to  $150, 
and  then  leaped  to 
$710  in  another 
August. 

For  four  months  it 
descended  peg  by  peg 
to  $40  and  suddenly 
lifted  to  $560  at  the 
beginning  of  my  fifth  year.  It  has  not 
been  so  high  since  then,  my  income  having 
sunk  to  practically  nothing  for  three  months 
and  only  rallying  to  $200  two  months  ago. 

A  business  man  would  doubtless  be  wor¬ 
ried  if  this  were  his  chart;  the  dwarfish 
stalagmites  toward  the  last  would  annoy 
and  irritate  him.  These  small  returns  en¬ 
courage  me  because  during  the  same  period 
I  have  been  putting  high  peaks  on  my  per¬ 
sonal  progress  chart.  (See  diagram  above.) 

In  reducing  my  mental,  spiritual,  and 
physical  growth  to  figures  for  comparison 
with  the  financial  curve,  I  have  carefully 
sifted  each  of  my  acts  and  interests  during 
this  five-year  period  and  studied  their  ef¬ 
fect  upon  me  as  I  am  to-day.  I  find  one 
thing  which  stands  above  all  other  acts  as 
making  for  my  greatest  growth,  spiritually, 
mentally,  and  physically.  That  is  my 
marriage;  and  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  the 


financial  chart  I  can  only  compare  this  point 
of  personal  progress  with  the  maximum 
point  of  1055,  which  in  the  first  diagram 
represented  dollars,  but  which  must  repre¬ 
sent  degrees  of  attainment  in  my  second 
chart. 

In  considering  the  acts  and  interests 
which  offered  barri¬ 
cades  to  progress  and 
stopped  my  personal 
growth,  I  recdl  vivid¬ 
ly  a  period  of  four 
months  in  my  second 
year  of  work  when  I 
stood  absolutely  stfll, 
my  growth  retarded 
by  intemperate  habits 
and  cheap  i^deals. 
This  period  fixes  zero 
in  my  second  chart, 
and  the  valleys  and 
wtKAct  peaks  between  that 
nuc««o  and  my  maximum  of 
105  s  degrees  of  attain¬ 
ment  represent  acts 
and  efforts  which  I 
have  carefully  scaled 
with  respect  to  their 
actual  influence  in 
making  me  what  I  am 
now. 

To  illustrate:  At 
the  beginning  of  my 
first  year  of  work  I 
had  already  reached 
about  one  hundred 
degrees  of  attainment,  for  I  had  been  striv¬ 
ing  to  express  myself  and  had  finally  re¬ 
ceived  practical  recognition.  At  that  time 
I  was  about  one-ninth  of  the  man  I 
became  when  I  married.  (It  takes  nine 
bachelors  to  make  a  man.)  For  seven 
months  I  made  no  more  progress,  then 
I  climbed  falteringly  upward,  my  first 
step  being  dependent  on  earning  $270  in 
August,  which  was  directly  responsible  for 
the  purchase  of  some  books  that  helped 
me  mentally.  My  second  small  step  was 
the  saving  of  $200  in  January  of  my  second 
year.  With  that  money  I  paid  a  debt  of 
my  mother’s,  and  credited  myself  with  my 
first  tangible  spiritual  expansion. 

In  June  of  that  year  I  moved  from  a  small 
Western  town  to  New  York,  and  as  I  con¬ 
sider  the  importance  of  that  move  now  I 
can  only  place  it  at  four  hundred  degrees  of 
attainment,  for  the  actual  value  in  the 
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broadening  of  my  mental  and  artistic  inter¬ 
ests  was  about  four  times  that  of  expressing 
myself  in  print  for  the  first  time  and  hard¬ 
ly  half  the  value  of  my  marriage. 

But  the  combination  of  the  city  and  a 
larger  income  was  fatal  to  personal  prog¬ 
ress.  Spiritually  I  slumped  to  zero.  I 
deliberatdy  set  up  artificial  ideals  of  work 
and  life  and  allowed  my  forlorn  little  inner 
self  to  struggle  along  at  zero  for  four 
months. 

Then  I  received  a  financial  shock  as  a 
direct  result  of  my  exclusive  interest  in 
money  and  cheap  work,  and  in  one  month 
I  earned  $1055. 

Considering  the  short  time  I  had  been 
writing  and  the  comparatively  large  reward, 

I  began  to  readjust  my  ideals  and  did  some 
constructive  thinking  as  a  direct  result  of 
that  financial  shock.  I  pulled  myself  with 
a  jerk  from  cheap  work  and  cheap  habits, 
and  climbed  at  least  another  hundred  {xiints 
in  trying  for  the  first  time  to  express  my 
real  self,  to  do  something  true  and  valuable. 

But  the  artificial  stimulus  from  that  fi¬ 
nancial  shock  lasted  only  a  month,  though 
at  the  time  I  sowed  seeds  of  progress  which 
sprouted  later.  I  slumped  back  to  cheap 
work,  but  I  went  only  half  way  to  zero,  for 
I  was  checked  by  material  ambition  of  a 
progressive  sort. 

I  now  had  enough  money  to  enjoy  some 
of  the  better  things  in  life  for  which  I  had 
longed.  I  began  to  have  an  ambition  to 
go  abroad;  and  while  I  worked  toward  that 
goal  my  progressive  hop)e  kept  me  hovering 
around  the  two-hundred  mark. 

In  June  of  my  third  year  I  did  go  to 
Europe,  and  the  moment  I  stepped  on  shipn 
board  my  personal  value  soared  to  about 
eight  hundred,  or  nearly  double  the  pinna¬ 
cle  achieved  during  the  brief  month  in 
which  I  made  my  first  thousand  dollars. 
My  scope  was  instantly  widened.  I  was 
living,  reveling,  mentally  and  spiritually,  in 
a  dream,  doing  the  thing  I  wanted  to  do 
and  making  it  worth  while  with  constant, 
joyous  observation  of  everything. 

I  received  an  impressive  introduction  to 
real  refinement  and  culture — the  kind  I 
wanted.  I  met  stimulating  people  with  more 
than  an  idea  and  a  dollar  to  rub  together. 
I  learned  that  English  humor  is  really  sub¬ 
tle  and  not  at  all  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
American  funny  papers.  I  began  to  under¬ 
stand  the  real  joy  of  life — before,  my  inter¬ 
ests  had  been  artificial.  I  was  actually  ac¬ 


quiring  the  things  I  had  wanted  all  along. 

I  saw  more  beauty  in  everything,  and  the 
pointer  of  my  progress  stayed  near  maxi¬ 
mum  almost  constantly  during  five  months 
of  intoxicating  travel.  My  interests  multi¬ 
plied,  my  real  value  to  myself  became  fixed. 

1  felt  for  the  first  time  t^t  I  wanted  to  be 
an  artist. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  my  third  year,  durirg 
one  of  my  lowest  financial  slumps,  came  my 
marriage.  That  proved  more  valuable  to 
me  spiritually  than  travel  had  mentally.  I 
leap^  in  value  to  myself  and  society  to  the 
highest  mark  I  have  yet  reached,  while  ma¬ 
king  only  $120  in  the  month  of  my  marri¬ 
age.  Marriage  was  my  maximum.  I  mar¬ 
ried  a  painter  whose  sense  of  the  important 
things  has  influenced  mine  and  kept  me 
ever  since  at  a  pitch  always  above  that  I 
reached  on  my  trip  abroad. 

For  three  months  after  the  wedding  I  in¬ 
terested  myself  exclusively  in  the  best  work 
of  which  I  was  capable.  I  had  been  spirit¬ 
ually  uplifted  by  my  marriage  and  I  tried 
to  put  truth  into  my  stories. 

As  a  result  my  financial  grip  began  slip¬ 
ping,  and  I  dropped  from  the  pinnacle  sud¬ 
denly,  and  wrote  my  cheapest  stuff  for  sev¬ 
eral  months,  but  under  great  pressure,  with 
the  purpose  of  getting  enough  money  so  I 
could  continue  to  do  my  best.  Before  that 
my  stories  had  not  deserved  even  the  name 
“pot-boilers:”  they  had  been  only  commer¬ 
cial.  Now  I  wrote  with  a  purpose  beyond 
cash,  and  my  efforts  were  almost  instantly 
rewarded  by  a  chance  to  make  good  on  a 
series  of  stories  for  a  magazine  much  better 
than  the  ones  for  which  I  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  work. 

Then  I  went  a  step  higher  for  myself  and 
spent  three  months  writing  my  first  book 
as  I  wanted  to  write  it.  The  book  failed 
and  I  slipped  back  to  pot-boilers,  but  with 
a  higher  personal  purpose  than  ever. 

The  pot-boilers  won  me  a  chance  for  rest 
and  change,  which  I  needed,  and  I  took  my 
wife  to  New  Orleans,  where  I  loafed  to 
much  advantage  fbr  three  months  in  her 
Creole  Quarter  studio.  I  also  stopped 
smoking  cigarettes,  the  effect  of  which  I 
found  lowered  my  tone;  and  I  took  a  trip 
to  Mexico — two  fair  steps  toward  my  gen¬ 
eral  improvement. 

We  went  from  there  to  a  farm  in  the 
Middle  West  where  I  earned  practically 
nothing,  but  wrote  the  kind  of  stories  to 
which  I  had  always  looked  forward.  I 
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was  continually  at  top  progressive  pitch. 

On  the  farm,  our  first  baby  was  bom,  and 
the  emotional  struggle  and  resultant  knowl¬ 
edge  and  growth  sent  me  back  to  my  maxi¬ 
mum  of  Ufe.  It  is  wonderful  to  know  a 
baby;  it  is  a  spiritual  access. 

We  returned  to  New  York,  I  started 
smoking  again,  and  did  pot-boilers  for  a 
month  or  two  to  pay  expenses. 

A  chance  has  just  come  for  me  to  rewrite 
my  first  novel,  which  failed  two  years  ago. 

I  have  gone  back  to 
work  on  it  with  vim, 
and  in  the  work  I 
have  again  reached 
my  maximum  of  en¬ 
deavor,  though  I  am 
earning  only  enough 
to  pay  my  bills. 

It  is  worth  while. 

The  curve  of  prog¬ 
ress  God  will  take  into 
consideration  is  the 
one  I  am  making  dis¬ 
tinct  from  my  finan¬ 
cial  curve.  The  fi¬ 
nancial  chart  is  of 
(mly  passing  interest; 
the  mental  and  spirit¬ 
ual  one  permanent. 

In  the  diagram  op¬ 
posite,  the  curve  of  my 
yearly  average  of  re¬ 
sults  is  shown.  I  may 
have  reached  the  high¬ 
est  pinnacles  of  both 
personal  endeavor  and 
financial  results  pos¬ 
sible  for  me,  but  I 
can’t  help  feeling  that 
I  have  just  begun,  and  that  some  peak  of 
growth  must  follow  from  my  present  max¬ 
imum  of  attainment.  At  least  I  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  truth  that  if  I  look  after  my 
worth-while  ambitions  the  dollars  will  look 
after  themselves. 

Stop  and  calmly  sum  up  yourself.  Plot 
your  progress  curve  and  find  out  if  you  are 
doing  the  thing  you  want  most  to  do. 

That  which  is  progress  for  me  may  be 
stagnaticm  for  you.  Figure  it  out  personal¬ 
ly  and  see  if  you  are  keeping  pace  writh 
your  measure  of  life.  Within  each  of  us  is 


a  simple,  durable  metronome  regularly  tick¬ 
ing  off  the  measure  of  a  man.  Each  of  us 
is  uncomfortably  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  sometimes  lags  behind  the  beat,  that  he 
often  endeavors  to  rush  or  confuse  it;  but 
the  instrument  ticks  on  accurately,  always 
a  ready  gage  to  consult. 

Ego,  soul,  conscience,  whatever  the  trade 
name  of  that  metronome,  it  offers  each  man 
a  fixed  mental,  spiritual,  and  physical  stand¬ 
ard  which  he  ought  constantly  to  approach. 

Have  you  taken 
time  to  study  butter¬ 
flies?  Have  you  help- 
PtEJS  ed  send  that  deserving 
young  fellow  through 
college,  as  you’ve  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to? 
Have  you  built  that 
model  boat  you  have 
had  in  the  back  of 
your  brain  so  long? 
Are  you  going  to 
take  that  trip  to 
California  this  year? 
Have  you  bought  that 
phonograph  for  your 
family?  Have  you 
taken  up  the  study 
of  tulip  culture,  as 
you  had  hoped  to  do 
by  this  year?  Are  you 
really  going  to  make 
that  wished-for  gar¬ 
den  this  spring?  Have 
you  help^  lighten  the 
burden  of  that  cripple 
who  lives  across  the 
way?  Have  you  start¬ 
ed  reading  the  His¬ 
tory  of  England  or  gone  in  for  the  study  of 
African  javelins? 

The  years  are  stealing  bases  on  you. 
Get  into  the  game! 

Put  a  few  peaks  on  your  personal  prog¬ 
ress  chart. 

Do  a  little  living  by  the  wayside.  Stop 
to  consider  how  much  more  you  are  worth 
to  yourself  and  society  when  you  are  actual¬ 
ly  doing  the  real  thing  you  feel  you  must 
do  some  day. 

Move  to  a  cheaper  house  so  you  can  real¬ 
ly  rent  and  occupy  a  larger  castle  in  Spain. 
That’s  progress! 


^~Q)he  CA.S  E  g/' 
JENNIE  BRICE 


MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  FREDERIC  DORR  STEELE 
Conclusion 


CHAPTER  XV 

ir  lER  twenty-four  hours’  delibera- 

Ation,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  guilty.  It  was  a  first-degree 
■  ■  verdict.  Mr.  Howell’s  unsuppprt- 
ed  word  had  lost  out  against  a  scar. 

Contrary  to  my  expectation,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
combe  was  not  jubDant  over  the  verdict. 
He  came  into  the  dining-room  that  night 
and  stood  by  the  window,  looking  out  into 
the  yard. 

“It  isn’t  logical,”  he  said.  “In  view  of 
Howell’s  testimony,  it’s  ridiculous!  Heaven 
help  us  under  this  jury  system,  anyhow! 
Look  at  the  facts!  Howell  knows  the 
woman:  he  sees  her  on  Monday  morning, 
and  puts  her  on  a  train  out  of  town. 
Very  well:  she  was  alive  on  Monday.  We 
know  where  she  was  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  Anyhow,  during  those  days 
her  gem  of  a  husband  was  in  jaU.  He  was 
freed  Thursday  night,  and  from  that  time  on 
imtil  his  rearrest  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
I  had  him  under  observation  every  moment. 
He  left  the  jail  Thursday  night,  and  on 
Saturday  the  body  floated  in  at  Sewickley. 
If  it  was  done  by  Ladley,  it  must  have  been 
done  on  Friday,  and  on  Friday  he  was  in 
view  through  the  periscope  all  day!” 

Mr.  Reynolds  came  in  and  joined  us. 
“There’s  only  one  way  out  that  I  see,”  he 
said  mildly.  “Two  women  have  been  fool 
enough  to  have  names  tattooed  over  their 
hearts.  No  woman  ever  thought  enough  of 
me  to  have  my  name  put  on  her.” 

“  I  hop)e  not,”  I  retorted.  Mr.  Reynolds’s 
first  name  is  Zachariah. 

But,  as  Mr.  Holcombe  said,  all  that  had 


been  proven  was  that  Jennie  Brice  was 
dead,  probably  murdered.  He  could  not 
understand  the  defense  letting  the  case  go 
to  the  jury  without  their  putting  more 
stress  on  Mr.  Howell’s  story.  But  we  were 
to  rmderstand  that  soon,  and  many  other 
things.  Mr.  Holcombe  told  me  that  ev^ 
ning  of  learning  from  John  Bellows  of  the 
tattoed  name  on  Jennie  Brice  and  of  how, 
after  an  almost  endless  search,  he  had 
found  the  man  who  had  cut  the  name  away. 

At  eight  o’clock  the  door-bell  rang.  Mr. 
Reynolds  had  gone  to  lodge,  he  being  an 
Elk  and  several  other  things,  and  much 
given  to  regalia  in  boxes,  and  having  his 
picture  in  the  newspap)ers  in  different  out¬ 
landish  costumes.  Mr.  Pitman  used  to  say 
that  man,  being  denied  his  natiu^l  love  for 
barbaric  adornment  in  his  every-day  cloth¬ 
ing,  took  to  the  different  fraternities  as  an 
excuse  for  decking  himself  out.  But  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  door-bell. 

It  was  old  Isaac.  He  had  a  basket  in  his 
hand,  and  he  stepped  into  the  hall  and 
placed  it  on  the  floor. 

“Evening,  Miss  Bess,”  he  said.  “Can 
you  see  a  bit  of  company  to-night?  ” 

“I  can  always  see  you,”  I  replied.  But 
he  had  not  meant  himself.  He  stepped  to 
the  door  and,  op)ening  it,  beckoned  to  some 
one  across  the  street.  It  was  Lida! 

She  came  in,  her  color  a  little  heightened, 
and  old  Isaac  stood  back,  beaming  at  us 
both;  I  believe  it  was  one  of  thecrowTimg 
moments  of  the  old  man’s  life — thus  to  see 
his  Miss  Bess  and  Alma’s  child  together. 

“Is — is  he  here  yet?”  she  asked  me 
nervously. 

“  I  did  not  know  he  was  coming.”  There 
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was  no  need  to  ask  which  “he.”  There  was  watch  the  activity  and  the  life  from  be- 
only  one  for  Lida.  hind  a  “  Rooms  to  Let  ”  sign,  did  not  concern 

“He  telephoned  me  and  asked  me  to  her  much.  Nor  should  she  have, 
come  here.  Oh,  Mrs.  Pitman,  I’m  so  afraid  Mr.  Howell  came  soon  after.  He  asked 

for  him!”  She  had 
quite  forgotten  Isaac. 

I  turned  to  the 
school-teacher’s  room 
and  opened  the  door. 

“The  woman  who  be¬ 
longs  here  is  out  at 
a  lecture,”  I  said. 

“Come  in  here,  Ikkie, 
and  I’ll  find  the  even¬ 
ing  paper  for  you.” 

“‘Ikkie’!”  said 
Lida,  and  stood  star¬ 
ing  at  me. 

“The  lady  heah 
and  I  is  old  friends,” 

Isaac  said,  with  his 
^lendid  manner. 

“Her  mothah,  Miss 
Lida,  her  mothah — ” 

But  even  old  Isaac 
choked  up  at  that, 
and  I  clos^  the  door 
on  him. 

“  How  queer !  ”  Lida 
said,  loo^g  at  me. 

“So  Isaac  knew  your 
mother?  Have  you 
lived  always  in  Alle¬ 
gheny,  Mrs.  Pitman?  ” 

“I  was  born  in 
Pittsburgh,”  I  evaded. 

“I  went  away  for  a 
long  time,  but  I  al¬ 
ways  longed  for  the 
hurry  and  activity  of 
the  old  home  town. 

So  here  I  am  again.” 

Fortunately,  like  all 
the  young,  her  own 
affairs  engrossed  her. 

She  was  flushed  with 
the  prospect  of  meet¬ 
ing  her  lover,  trem¬ 
ulous  over  what  the 
evening  might  bring. 

The  middle-aged 
woman  who  had  come 
hack  to  the  hurry  of 
the  old  town,  and 
who,  pushed  back  into  — 

M  eddy  of  the  flood  <<,.1.  isn’t  logical,  in  view  of  howell’s  testimony,  it’s  ri- 
nistnct,  could  only  dicclous.  heaven  help  us  under  this  jury  system,  anyhow! ” 
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for  her  and,  going  back  to  the  dining-room, 
kissed  her  quietly.  He  had  an  air  of  re¬ 
solve,  a  sort  of  grim  determination,  that 
was  a  relief  from  the  half-frantic  look  he 
had  worn  before.  He  asked  to  have  Mr. 
Holcombe  brought  down,  and  so  behold  us 
all,  four  of  us,  sitting  around  the  table — 
Mr.  Holcombe  with  his  note-book,  I  with 
my  mending,  and  the  boy  with  one  of  Lida’s 
h^ds  frankly  under  his  on  the  red  table¬ 
cloth. 

“I  want  to  tell  all  of  you  the  whole  story,” 
he  began.  “To-morrow  I  shall  go  to  the 
district  attorney  and  confess,  but — want 
you  all  to  have  it  first.  I  can’t  sleep  again 
imtil  I  get  it  off  my  chest.  Mrs.  Pitman 
has  suffered  through  me,  and  Mr.  Hol¬ 
combe  here  has  spent  money  and  time - ” 

Lida  did  not  q>eak,  but  she  drew  her 
chair  closer,  and  put  her  other  hand  over  his. 

“I  want  to  get  it  straight,  if  I  can.  Let 
me  see.  It  was  on  Simday,  the  fourth,  that 
the  river  came  up,  wasn’t  it?  Yes.  Well, 
on  the  Thursday  before  that,  I  met  you, 
Mr.  Holcombe,  in  a  restaurant  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Do  you  remember?  ” 

Mr.  Holcombe  nodded. 

“We  were  talking  of  crime,  and  I  said 
no  man  should  be  hanged  on  purely  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence.  You  affirmed  that  a 
well-linked  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence 
could  properly  hang  a  man.  We  had  a  long 
argument,  in  which  I  was  worsted.  There 
was  a  third  man  at  the  table — Bronson, 
the  business  manager  of  the  Liberty  Thea¬ 
tre.” 

“Who  sided  with  you,”  put  in  Mr.  Hol¬ 
combe,  “and  whose  views  I  refused  to  en¬ 
tertain,  because,  as  publicity  man  for  a 
theatre,  he  dealt  in  fiction  rather  than  in 
fact.” 

“Precisely.  You  may  recall,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
combe,  that  you  offered  to  hang  any  man 
we  would  name,  given  a  proper  chain  of 
circumstantial  evidence  against  him?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“After  you  left,  Bronson  spoke  to  me. 
He  said  business  at  the  theatre  was  bad, 
and  complained  of  the  way  the  pajiers 
used,  or  would  not  use,  his  stuff.  He  said 
the  Liberty  Theatre  had  not  had  a  prop>er 
deal,  and  that  he  was  tempted  to  go  over 
and  bang  one  of  the  company  on  the  head, 
and  so  get  a  little  free  advertising. 

“I  said  he  ought  to  be  able  to  fake  a 
good  story;  but  he  maintained  that  a  news¬ 
paper  could  smell  a  faked  story  a  mile  away. 


and  that,  anyhow,  all  the  good  stunts  had 
been  pulled  off.  I  agreed  with  him.  I  re- 
meml^r  saying  that  nothing  but  a  railroad 
W’reck  or  a  murder  hit  the  public  very  hard 
these  days,  and  that  I  didn’t  feel  like 
WTecking  the  Pennsylvania  Limited. 

“He  leaned  over  the  table  and  looked  at 
me.  ‘Well,  how  about  a  murder,  then?’ he 
said.  ‘You  get  the  story  for  your  paper, 
and  I  get  some  advertising  for  the  theatre. 
We  ne^  it,  that’s  sure.’ 

“  I  laiighed  it  off,  and  we  separated.  But 
at  two  o’clock  Bronson  called  me  up  again. 
I  met  him  in  his  office  at  the  theatre,  and 
he  told  me  that  Jennie  Brice,  who  was  out 
of  the  cast  that  week,  had  asked  for  a  week’s 
vacation.  She  had  heard  of  a  farm  at  a 
town  called  Homer,  and  she  wanted  to  go 
there  to  rest. 

“  ‘Now  the  idea  is  this,’  he  said.  ‘She’s 
living  with  her  husband,  and  he  has  threat¬ 
ened  her  life  more  than  once.  It  would  be 
easy  enough  to  frame  up  something  to  look 
as  if  he’d  made  away  with  her.  We’d  get 
a  week  of  excitement,  more  advertising 
than  we’d  ordinarily  get  in  a  year;  you  get 
a  corking  news  story,  and  find  Jennie  Brice 
at  the  end,  getting  the  credit  for  that.  Jen¬ 
nie  gets  a  hundr^  dollars  and  a  rest,  and 
Ladley,  her  husband  gets,  say,  two  hun¬ 
dred.’ 

“Mr.  Bronson  offered  to  put  up  the 
money,  and  I  agreed.  The  flood  came  just 
then,  and  was  considerable  help.  It  made 
a  go^  setting.  I  went  to  my  city  editor, 
and  got  an  assignment  to  interview  Ladley 
about  this  play  of  his.  Then  Bronson  and 
I  went  together  to  see  the  Ladleys  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  and  as  they  ne^ed  money 
they  agreed.  But  Ladley  insisted  on  fifty 
dollars  a  week  extra  if  he  had  to  go  to  jail. 
We  promised  it,  but  we  did  not  intend  to 
let  things  go  as  far  as  that. 

“  In  the  Ladleys’  room  that  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  we  worked  it  all  out.  The  hardest 
thing  was  to  get  Jennie  Brice’s  consent; 
but  she  agreed,  finally.  We  arranged  a  list 
of  clues,  to  be  left  around,  and  Ladley  was 
to  go  out  in  the  night  and  to  be  heard  com¬ 
ing  back.  I  told  him  to  quarrel  with  his 
wife  that  afternoon — although  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  they  needed  to  be  asked  to  do  it— 
and  I  suggested  also  the  shoe  or  slipper,  to 
be  found  floating  aroimd.” 

“Just  a  moment,”  said  Mr.  Holcombe, 
busy  with  his  note-book.  “Did  you  sug¬ 
gest  the  onyx  clock?” 


“No.  No  clock 
was  mentioned. 
The  —  the  clock 
has  puzzled  me.” 

“The  towel?” 

“Yes.  I  said 
no  murder  was 
complete  without 
blood,  but  he 
kicked  on  that — 
said  he  didn’t 
mind  the  rest,  but 
he’d  be  hanged  if 
he  was  going  to 
slash  himself. 
But,  as  it  hap- 
poied,  he  cut  his 
wrist  while  cut¬ 
ting  the  boat 
loose,  and  so  we 
had  the  towel.” 

“Pillow-slip?” 


asked  Mr.  Hol¬ 

i  |y 

combe. 

h  ji 

“Well,  no. 

'ij; 

There  was  noth¬ 

ing  said  about 

[  f  l‘ ' 

a  pillow-slip. 
Didn’t  he  say  he 

i  Afij 

'  i  I'-i 

burned  it  acci¬ 

t  S:v 

*  -’j' 

dentally?” 

“So  he  claim¬ 

ed.”  Mr.  Hol- 
ciMnbe  made  an¬ 
other  entry  in  his 
book. 

a  weapon.  He  - 

was  to  have  a 
pbtol  at  first,  but 

none  of  us  owned  '  ‘he  telephoned  me 

<me.  Mrs.Ladley  pitman 

undertook  to  get 

a  knife  from  Mrs.  Pitman’s  kitchen,  and 
to  leave  it  around,  not  in  full  view,  but 
where  it  could  be  found.” 

“A  broken  knife?” 

“No.  Just  a  knife.” 

“He  was  to  throw  the  knife  into  the 
water?” 

“That  was  not  arranged.  I  only  gave 
him  a  general  outline.  He  was  to  add  any 
interesting  details  that  might  occur  to  him. 
The  idea,  of  course,  was  to  give  the  piolice 
plenty  to  work  on,  and  just  when  they 
thought  they  had  it  all,  and  when  the  thea- 


AND  ASKED  ME  TO  COME  HERE.  OH,  MRS. 
,  I’m  SO  AFRAID  FOR  HIM!” 


tre  had  had  a  lot  of  booming,  and  I  had 
got  a  good  Story,  to  produce  Jennie  Brke, 
safe  and  well.  We  were  not  to  appear  in 
it  at  all.  It  would  have  worked  perfectly, 
but  we  forgot  to  count  on  one  thing — ^Jen¬ 
nie  Brice  hated  her  husband.” 

“Not  really  hated  him!”  cried  Lida. 

Hated  him.  She  is  letting  him  hang. 
She  could  save  him  by  coming  forward 
now,  and  she  won’t  do  it.  She  is  hiding  so 
he  will  go  to  the  gallows.” 

There  was  a  pause  at  that.  It  seemed 
too  incredible,  too  inhuman. 
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“Then,  early  that  Monday  morning,  you 
smuggled  Jennie  Brice  out  of  the  city?  ” 

“Yes.  That  was  the  only  thing  we  bun¬ 
gled.  We  fixed  the  hour  a  little  too  late, 
and  I  was  seen  by  Miss  Harvey’s  imcle, 
walking  across  the  bridge  with  a  woman.” 

“  Why  did  you  meet  her  openly,  and  take 
her  to  the  train?” 

Mr.  Howell  bent  forward  and  smiled 
across  at  the  little  man.  “One  of  your  own 
axioms,  sir,”  he  said.  “Do  the  natural 
thing;  upset  the  customary  order  of  events 
as  little  as  possible.  Jeimie  Brice  went  to 
the  train,  because  tbat  was  where  she 
wanted  to  go.  But  as  Ladley  was  to  protest 
that  his  wife  had  left  town,  and  as  the  po¬ 
lice  would  be  searching  for  a  solitary  wom¬ 
an,  I  went  with  her.  We  went  in  a  leisure¬ 
ly  manner.  1  bought  her  a  magazine  and 
a  morning  paper,  asked  the  conductor  to 
fix  her  window,  and,  in  general,  acted  the 
devoted  husband  seeing  his  wife  off  on  a 
trip.  I  even” — ^he  smiled — “  I  even  prom¬ 
ised  to  feed  the  canary!” 

Lida  took  her  hands  away.  “Did  you 
kiss  her  good-by?  ”  she  demanded. 

“Not  even  a  chaste  salute,”  he  said.  His 
spirits  were  rising.  It  was,  as  often  hap¬ 
pens,  as  if  the  mere  confession  removed 
the  guilt.  I  have  seen  little  boys  who  have 
broken  a  window  show  the  same  relief  after 
telling  about  it. 

“For  a  day  or  two  Bronson  and  I  sat 
back,  enjoying  the  stir-up.  Things  turned 
out  as  we  had  expected.  Business  boomed 
at  the  theatre.  I  got  a  good  story,  and  some 
few  kind  words  from  my  dty  editor.  Then 
— the  explosion  came.  I  got  a  letter  from 
Jennie  Brice  saying  she  was  going  away, 
and  that  we  ne^  not  try  to  find  her.  I 
went  to  Homer,  but  I  had  lost  track  of  her 
completely.  Even  then,  we  did  not  believe 
things  as  bad  as  they  turned  out  to  be.  We 
thought  she  was  giving  us  a  bad  time,  but 
that  she  would  show  up. 

“Ladley  was  in  a  blue  funk  for  a  time. 
Bronson  and  I  went  to  him.  We  told  him 
how  the  thing  had  slipped  up.  We  didn’t 
want  to  go  to  the  police  and  confess  if  we 
could  help  it.  Finally,  he  agreed  to  stick 
it  out  until  she  was  found,  at  a  hundred 
dollars  a  week.  It  took  all  we  could  beg, 
borrow,  and  steal.  But  now — we  have  to 
come  out  with"  the  story  anyhow.” 

Mr.  Holcombe  sat  up  and  closed  his 
note-book  with  a  snap.  “I’m  not  so  sure 
of  that,”  he  said  impressively.  “I  wonder 


if  you  realize,  young  man,  that,  having 
provided  a  perfect  defense  for  this  man 
Ladley,  you  provided  him  with  every  pos¬ 
sible  inducement  to  make  away  with  his 
wife?  Secure  in  your  coming  forward  at 
the  last  minute  and  confessing  the  hoax 
to  save  him,  was  there  anything  he  might 
not  have  dared  with  impunity?” 

“But  I  tell  you  I  took  Jennie  Brice  out 
of  town  on  Monday  morning.” 

“Did  you?"  asked  Mr.  Holcombe 
sternly. 

But  at  that  the  school-teacher,  having 
come  home  and  found  old  Isaac  sound 
asleep  in  her  cozy  comer,  set  up  such  a 
screanung  for  the  police  that  our  meeting 
broke  up.  Nor  would  Mr.  Holcombe  ex¬ 
plain  any  further. 

CHAPTER  XVI 

Mr.  Holcombe  was  up  very  early  the 
next  morning.  I  heard  hun  moving  around 
at  five  o’clock,  and  at  six  he  banged  at  my 
door  and  demanded  to  know  at  what  time 
the  neighborhood  rose:  he  had  been  up  for 
an  hour  and  there  were  no  signs  of  life.  He 
was  more  cheerful  after  he  had  had  a  cup 
of  coffee,  commented  on  Lida’s  beauty,  and 
said  that  Howell  was  a  lucky  chap. 

“That  is  what  worries  me,  Mr.  Hol¬ 
combe,”  I  said.  “I  am  helping  the  affair 
along  and — what  if  it  turns  out  badly?  ” 

He  looked  at  me  over  his  glasses.  “It 
isn’t  likely  to  turn  out  badly,”  he  said.  “I 
have  never  married,  Mrs.  Pitman,  and  I 
have  missed  a  great  deal  out  of  life.” 

“Perhaps  you’re  better  off:  if  you  had 
married  and  lost  your  wife — ”  I  was  think¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Pitman. 

“Not  at  all,”  he  said  with  emphasis. 
“  It’s  better  to  have  married  and  lost,  than 
never  to  have  married  at  all.  Every  man 
needs  a  good  woman,  and  it  doesn’t  matter 
how  old  he  is.  The  older  he  is,  the  more 
he  needs  her.  I  am  nearly  sixty.” 

I  was  rather  startled,  and  I  almost  drop¬ 
ped  the  fried  potatoes.  But  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  got  out  his  note-book  and 
was  going  over  the  items  again.  “  Pillow¬ 
slip,”  he  said,  “knife  broken,  onyx  clock — 
wouldn’t  think  so  much  of  the  clock  if  he 
hadn’t  been  so  damnably  anxious  to  hide 
the  key — ^the  discrepancy  in  time  as  revealed 
by  the  trial — yes,  it  is  as  clear  as  a  bell. 
Mrs.  Pitman,  does  that  Maguire  woman 
next  door  sleep  all  day?” 
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“She’s  up  now,”  I  said,  looking  out  the 
window. 

'He  was  in  the  hall  in  a  moment,  only  to 
come  to  the  door  later,  hat  in  hand.  “Is 
she  the  only  other  woman  on  the  street  who 
keeps  boarders?  ” 

“She’s  the  only  woman  who  doesn’t,”  I 
snapped.  “She’ll  keep  anything  that 
doesn’t  belong  to  her — except  boarders.” 

“Ah!” 

He  lighted  his  corn-cob  pipe  and  stood 
puffing  at  it  and  watching  me.  He  made 
me  uneasy:  I  thought  he  was  going  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  subject  of  every  man  needing  a 
wife,  and  I’m  afraid  I  had  already  decided 
to  take  him  if  he  offered,  and  to  put  the 
school-teacher  out  and  have  a  real  parlor 
again,  but  to  keep  Mr.  Reynolds,  he  being 
tidy  and  no  bother. 

But  when  he  spoke,  he  was  back  to  the 
crime  again:  “Did  you  ever  work  a  type¬ 
writer?”  he  asked. 

What  with  the  surprise,  I  was  a  little 
sharp.  “I  don’t  play  any  instrvunent  ex¬ 
cept  an  egg-beater,”  I  replied  shortly,  and 
went  on  clearing  the  table. 

“I  wonder — do  you  remember  about  the 
village  idiot  and  the  horse?  But  of  course 
you  do,  Mrs.  Pitman;  you  are  a  woman 
of  imagination.  Don’t  you  think  you  could 
be  Alice  Murray  for  a  few  moments?  Now 
think — you  are  a  stenographer  with  theatri¬ 
cal  ambitions:  you  meet  an  actor  and  you 
fall  in  love  with  him,  and  he  with  you.” 

“That’s  hard  to  imagine,  that  last.” 

“Not  so  hard,”  he  said  gently.  “Now, 
the  actor  is  going  to  put  you  on  the  stage, 
perhaps  in  this  new  play,  and  some  day  he 
is  going  to  marry  you.” 

“Is  that  what  he  promised  the  girl?” 

“According  to  some  letters  her  mother 
foimd,  yes.  The  actor  is  married,  but  he 
tells  you  he  will  divorce  his  wife;  you  are 
to  wait  for  him,  and  in  the  meantime  he 
wants  you  near  him,  away  from  the  office, 
where  other  men  are  apt  to  come  in  with 
letters  to  be  typ>ed,  and  to  chaff  you.  You 
are  a  pretty  girl.” 

“It  isn’t  necessary  to  overwork  my  im¬ 
agination,”  I  said,  with  a  little  bitterness. 
I  had  b^n  a  pretty  girl,  but  work  and 
worry — 

“Now  you  are  going  to  New  York  very 
soon,  and  in  the  meantime  you  have  cut 
yourself  off  from  all  your  people.  You 
have  no  one  but  this  man.  What  would 
you  do?  Where  would  you  go?  ” 


“How  old  was  the  girl?” 

“Nineteen.” 

“I  think,”  I  said  slowly,  “that  if  I  were 
nineteen,  and  in  love  with  a  man,  and  hid¬ 
ing,  I  would  hide  as  near  him  as  possible. 
I’d  be  likely  to  get  a  window  that  could 
see  his  going  out  and  coming  in,  a  place 
so  near  that  he  could  come  often  to  see 
me.” 

“Bravo!”  he  exclaimed.  “Of  course, 
with  your  present  wisdom  and  experience, 
you  would  do  nothing  so  foolish.  But  this 
girl  was  in  her  teens;  she  was  not  very  far 
away,  for  he  probably  saw  her  that  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  he  was  out  for  only  an 
hour  or  so.  And  as  the  going  was  slow 
that  day,  and  he  had  much  to  t^  and  ex¬ 
plain,  I  figure  she  was  not  far  off.  Probably 
in  this  very  neighborhood.” 

Mr.  Holcombe  went  out  shortly  after 
that,  and  diiring  the  remainder  of  that 
morning  I  saw  him  at  intervals,  going  from 
house  to  house  along  Union  Street,  making 
short  exairsions  into  side  thoroughfares, 
coming  back  again  and  taking  up  his  door¬ 
bell  ringing  with  unflagging  energy.  I 
watched  him  off  and  on  for  two  hours.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  came  back  flushed 
and  excited. 

“I  found  the  house,”  he  said,  wiping  his 
glasses.  “She  was  there,  all  right,  not  so 
close  as  we  had  thought,  but  as  dose  as  she 
could  get.” 

“And  can  you  trace  her?”  I  asked. 

His  face  changed  and  saddened.  “Poor 
child!”  he  said.  “She  b  dead,  Mrs.  Pit¬ 
man!” 

“Not  she — at  Sewickley!” 

“No,”  he  said  patiently.  “That  was 
Jeimie  Brice.” 

“But— Mr.  HoweU - ” 

“Mr.  Howell  b  a  young  ass,”  he  said, 
with  irritation.  “He  did  not  take  Jennie 
Brice  out  of  the  city  that  morning.  He  took 
Alice  Murray,  veiled  and  in  Jennie  Brice’s 
clothing.” 

■Well,  that  is  five  years  ago.  Five  times 
since  then  the  Allegheny  River,  from  being 
a  mild  and  inoffensive  stream,  carrying  a 
few  boats  and  a  great  deal  of  sewage,  has 
become  a  raging  destroyer,  and  has  filled 
our  hearts  with  fear  and  our  cellars  with 
mud.  Five  times  since  then  Molly  Maguire 
has  appropriated  all  that  the  flood  carried 
from  my  premises  to  hers,  and  five  times 
have  I  lifted  my  carpets  and  moved  Mr. 
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Holcombe,  who  occupies  the  parlor  bed¬ 
room,  to  a  second-floor  room. 

A  few  days  ago,  as  1  said  at  the  beginning, 
we  found  Peter’s  body  floating  in  the  cellar, 
and  as  soon  as  the  yard  was  dry,  I  buried 
him.  He  had  grown  fat  and  lazy,  but  I 
shall  miss  him. 

Yesterday,  a  riverman  fell  off  a  barge 
along  the  water-front  and  was  drowned. 
They  dragged  the  river  for  his  body,  but 
they  did  not  find  him.  But  they  found 
something — an  onyx  clock,  with  the  tat¬ 
tered  remnant  of  a  muslin  pillow-slip  wrap¬ 
ped  around  it.  It  only  bore  out  the  story 
as  we  had  known  it  for  five  years. 

The  Murray  girl  had  liv^  long  enough 
to  make  a  statement  to  the  police,  although 
Mr.  Holcombe  only  learned  this  later.  On 
the  statement  being  shown  to  Ladley  in 
the  jail,  and  his  learning  of  the  girl’s  death, 
he  collapsed.  He  confessed  before  he  was 
hanged,  and  his  confession,  briefly,  was  like 
this: 

He  had  met  the  Murray  girl  in  connection 
with  the  typing  of  his  play,  and  had  fallen 
in  love  with  her.  He  had  never  cared  for 
his  wife,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  get 
rid  of  her  in  any  way  possible.  He  had  not 
intended  to  kill  her,  however.  He  had  plan¬ 
ned  to  elope  with  the  Murray  girl,  and, 
awaiting  an  opportunity,  had  persuaded 
her  to  leave  home,  and  to  take  a  room  near 
my  house. 

Here  he  had  visited  her  daily,  while  his 
wife  was  at  the  theatre. 

They  had  planned  to  go  to  New  York 
together  on  Monday,  March  the  fifth.  On 
Sunday,  the  fourth,  however,  Mr.  Bron¬ 
son  and  Mr.  Howell  had  made  their  curious 
proposition.  When  he  accepted,  Philip  Lad- 
ley  maintained  that  he  meant  only  to  carry 
out  the  plan  as  suggested.  But  the  tempta¬ 
tion  was  too  strong  for  him.  That  night, 
while  his  wife  slept,  he  had  strangled  her. 

I  believe  he  was  frantic  •with  fear,  after 
he  had  done  it.  Then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  if  he  made  the  body  unrecognizable, 
he  would  be  safe  enough.  On  that  quiet 
Sunday  night,  when  Mr.  Reynolds  reported 
all  peaceful  in  the  Ladley  room,  he  had  cut 
off  the  poor  wretch’s  head  and  had  tied  it 
up  in  a  pillow-slip,  weighted  wth  my  onyx 
clock! 

It  is  a  curious  fact  about  the  case,  that 
the  scar  which  his  wife  incurred  to  enable 
her  to  marry'  him  was  the  means  of  his  un- 
domg.  He  insisted,  and  I  believe  he  was 


telling  the  truth,  that  he  did  not  know  of 
the  scar:  that  is,  his  wife  had  never  told 
him  of  it,  and  had  been  able  to  conceal  it. 
He  thought  she  had  probably  used  paraflSn 
in  some  way. 

In  his  final  statement,  written  w'ith  great 
care  and  no  little  literary  finish,  he  told  the 
story  in  detail:  of  arranging  the  clues  as  Mr. 
Howell  and  Mr.  Bronson  had  suggested;  of 
going  out  in  the  boat,  •with  the  body,  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  fur  coat,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
skiff;  of  throwing  it  into  the  ciurent  above 
the  Ninth  Street  bridge,  and  of  seeing  the 
fur  coat  fall  from  the  b^t  and  carried  be¬ 
yond  his  reach;  and,  in  endeavoring  to 
recover  it,  of  being  carried  far  out  in  the 
current;  of  disposing  of  the  head  near  the 
Seventh  Street  bridge;  of  going  to  a  drug¬ 
store,  as  per  the  Howell  instructions,  and  of 
coming  home  at  four  o’clock,  to  find  me  at 
the  head  of  the  stairs. 

Several  points  of  confusion  remained. 
One  had  been  caused  by  Temple  Hope’s 
refusal  to  admit  that  the  dress  and  hat  that 
figured  in  the  case  were  to  be  used  by  her 
the  next  week  at  the  theatre.  Mr.  Ladley 
insisted  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  on 
that  Sunday  afternoon  his  wife  had  re¬ 
quested  him  to  take  them  to  Miss  Hope; 
that  they  had  quarreled  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  pack^  in  a  box  or  in  the  brown 
valise,  and  that  he  had  •visited  Alice  Murray 
instead.  It  was  on  the  way  there  that  the 
idea  of  finally  getting  rid  of  Jennie  Brice 
came  to  him.  And  a  way — using  the  black- 
and-white  striped  dress  of  the  dispute. 

Another  pwint  of  confusion  had  been  the 
dismantling  of  his  room  that  Monday 
night,  some  time  between  the  •visit  of  Temple 
■  Hope  and  the  return  of  Mr.  Holcombe. 
This  was  to  secure  the  scrap  of  paper  con¬ 
taining  the  list  of  clues  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Howell,  a  clue  that  might  have  brought 
about  a  premature  discovery  of  the  so- 
called  hoax. 

To  the  girl  he  had  told  nothing  of  his 
plan.  But  he  had  told  her  she  was  to  leave 
town  on  an  early  train  the  next  morning, 
going  as  his  •wife;  that  he  wished  her  to  wear 
the  black-and-white  dress  and  hat,  for  reasons 
that  he  would  explain  later,  and  to  be  heav¬ 
ily  veiled;  that  to  the  young  man  who 
would  put  her  on  the  train,  and  who  had 
seen  Jennie  Brice  only  once,  she  was  to  be 
Jennie  Brice;  to  say  as  little  as  possible  and 
not  to  raise  her  veil.  Her  further  instruc¬ 
tions  were  simple:  to  go  to  the  place  at 
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Homer  where  Jennie  Brice  had  planned  to 
go,  but  to  use  the  name  of  “Bellows”  there. 
And  after  she  had  been  there  for  a  day  or 
two,  to  go  as  quietly  as  possible  to  New 
York.  He  gave  her  the  address  of  a  board¬ 
ing-house  where  he  could  write  her,  and 
where  he  would  join  her  later. 

He  reasoned  in  this  way:  That  as  Alice 
Murray  was  to  imp>ersonate  Jennie  Brice, 
and  Jennie.  Brice  hiding  from  her  husband, 
she  would  naturally  discard  her  name.  -  The 
name  “Bellows”  had  be^n  hers  by  a  pre¬ 
vious  marriage  and  she  might  easily  resume 
it.  Thus,  to  establish  his  innocence,  he 
had  not  only  the  evidence  of  Howell. and 
Bronson  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  gigantic' 
hoax;  he  had  the  evidence  of  Howell  that  he 
had  started  Jennie  Brice  to  Homer  that 
Monday  morning,  the  evidence  that  she  had 
reached  Horner,  had  there  assumed  an  itp- 
cognito,  as  Mr.  Pitman  would  say,  and  had 
later  disapp>eared  from  there,  maliciously 
concealing  herself  to  work  his  undoing. 

In  all  probability,  he  would  have  gone 
free,  the  richer  by  a  hundred  dollars  for 
each  week  of  his  imprisonment,  but  for  two 
things:  the  flood,  wMch  had  brought  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  his  door,  had  brought  Mr.  Hol¬ 
combe  to  feed  Peter,  the  dog.  And  the 
same  flood,  which  should  have  carried  the 
headless  body  as  far  as  Cairo,  or  even  far¬ 
ther  on  down  the  Mississippi,  had  rejected 
it  in  an  eddy  below  a  clay  bluff  at  Sewick- 
ley,  with  its  pitiful  covering  washed  from 
the  scar. 

Well,  it  is  all  over  now.  Mr.  Ladley  is 
dead,  and  Alice  Murray,  and  even  Peter  lies 
in  the  yard.  Mr.  Reynolds  made  a  small 
wooden  cross  over  Peter’s  grave,  and  carved 
“Till  we  meet  again,”  on  it.  I  dare  say  the 
next  flood  will  find  it  in  Molly  Maguire’s 
kitchen. 

Mr.  Howell  and  Lida  are  married.  Mr. 
Howell  inherited  some  money,  I  believe,  and 
what  with  that  and  Lida  declaring  she 
would  either  marry  him  in  a  church  or  run 
off  to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  Alma  had  to  con¬ 
sent.  I  w'ent  to  the  wedding  and  stood  near 
the  door,  w’hile  Alma  swept  in,  in  lavender 


chiffon  and  rose  p>oint  lace.  She  has  not 
improved  with  age,  has  Alma.  But  Lida — 
Li^,  imder  my  mother’s  wedding  veil, 
with  her  eyes  like  stars,  seeing  no  one  in 
the  church  in  all  that  throng  but  the  boy 
who  waited  at  the  end  of  the  long  aisle — 
I  wanted  to  nm  out  and  claim  her,  my 
own  blood,  my  more  than  child. 

I  sat  down  and  covered  my  face.  And 
from  the  pew  behind  me  some  one  leaned 
over  and  patted  my  shoulder. 

“Miss  Bess!”  old  Isaac  said  gently. 
“Don’t  take  on.  Miss  Bess!” 

He  came  the  next  day  and  brought  me 
some  lilies  from  the  bride’s  bouquet  that 
she  had  sent  me,  and  a  bottle  of  champagne 
from  the  wedding  supper.  I  had  not  tasted 
champagne  for  twenty  years! 

That  is  all  of  the  story.  On  summer 
afternoons  sometimes,  when  the  house  is 
hot,  I  go  to  the  park  and  sit.  I  used  to 
take  Peter,  but  now  he  is  dead.  I  like  to 
see  Lida’s  little  boy:  the  nurse  knows  me 
by  sight,  and  lets  me  talk  to  the  child.  He 
can  say  “Peter”  quite  plainly.  But  he 
does  not  call  Alma  “Grandmother.”  The 
nurse  says  she  does  not  like  it.  He  calls 
her  “Nana.” 

Lida  does  not  forget  me.  Especially  at 
flood-times,  she  always  comes  to  see  if  I 
am  comfortable.  The  other  day  she 
brought  me,  with  apologies,  the  chiffon 
gown  her  mother  had  worn  at  her  wedding. 
Alma  had  never  worn  it  but  once,  and  now 
she  was  too  stout  for  it.  I  took  it;  I  am 
not  proud,  and  I  should  like  Molly  Maguire 
to  see  it. 

Mr.  Holcombe  asked  me  last  night  to 
marry  him.  He  says  he  needs  me,  and  that 
I  need  him. 

I  am  a  lonely  woman,  and  getting  old, 
and  I’m  tired  of  watching  the  gas  meter; 
and  besides,  with  Peter  dead,  I  need  a  man 
in  the  house  all  the  time.  The  flood  dis¬ 
trict  b  none  too  orderly.  And  then,  when  I 
have  a  wedding  dress  laid  away  and  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  good  wine,  it  seems  a  pity  not  to  use 
them. 

I  think  I  shall  do  it. 
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THE  WORKSHOP 
IN  THE  STAR 


BY  MARIE  BLOEDE 


HE  Poet,  coming  suddenly  into 
the  attic  room  one  dreary,  drizzly 
afternoon,  found  the  Crippled 
Child  in  tears,  and  the  Imp  of 
Loneliness  sitting  astride  the  foot-board  of 
the  little  bed,  making  most  diabolical  faces 
at  him. 

“We’ve  had  enough  of  this  feliow  for 
to-day,”  cried  the  Poet,  and  with  these 
words  he  seized  the  struggling  Imp  by  one 
leg  and  threw  him  from  the  window.  “  And 
now,”  said  he,  “for  the  story  I  promised 
you: 

“Once  up)on  a  time  there  lived  a  mother 
who  had  no  child.  You  think  it  impossible, 
this? — that  there  should  be  mothers  without 
children?  I  tell  you  the  world  is  full  of 
them;  but  if  you  can  not  believe  me,  then 
you  have  only  to  say  to  yourself:  ‘’Tis 
naught  but  a  fairy-tale.’ 

“This  mother  lived  alone.  All  day  long 
she  worked,  and  though  she  found  the 
little  Imp  of  Loneliness  lurking  always  in 
some  corner  of  the  big  house,  she  never 
allowed  him  to  linger,  but  drove  him  from 
room  to  room  at  the  end  of  her  big  feather 
duster.  It  was  at  night  when  she  lay  with 
closed  eyes  that  he  came  and  sat  unmolested 
by  her  bed.  She  could  not  see  him,,  but 
she  could  feel  him  there,  and  she  could  hear 


his  voice  whispering,  whispering  always  of 
the  child  that  had  never  been  hers — of  the 
child  that  might  have  been. 

“Then  she  lay  and  sobbed  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  tears  stole  from  imder  her 
closed  lids,  and  fell  and  fell — but  you  shall 
hear  very  soon  what  became  of  them. 

“There  was  a  Fairy,  of  course — must 
there  not  always  be  a  Fairy  in  a  fairy-tale? — 
and  every  night  as  the  clock  struck  tw’elve, 
she  ojjened  the  door  quite  noiselessly  and 
floated  into  the  room  of  the  Mother-without- 
a-Child.  Slowly  she  knelt  by  the  bed  and 
caught  the  tears  as  they  fell,  one  after 
another,  in  a  bowl  of  crystal,  luminous  and 
clear  as  they.  When  the  tears  had  ceased, 
when  all  the  dream-children  in  the  service 
of  the  Sleep>-Fairy  app>eared  mysteriously 
and  romped  about  the  bed  of  the  Mother- 
without-a-Child,  then  the  graceful,  gauzy- 
gold-winged  figure  slipped  away  as  quietly 
as  she  had  come,  the  precious  bowl  hidden 
in  the  folds  of  her  white  gown. 

“But  if  she  had  made  ever  so  much 
noise  it  would  not  have  mattered  in  the 
least — for  oh,  the  shouting  and  the  romping 
of  the  dream-children! 

“Often  in  the  gray  hours  of  the  morning 
one  sunny-headed  dream-child,  grown  tired 
of  play,  crept  into  the  woman’s  arms.  In 
her  sleep  she  stirred  and  clasped  it  close 


\ 


THE  CRIPPLED  CHILD  IN  TEARS  AND  THE  IMP 
OF  LONELINESS  SITTING  ASTRIDE  THE  FOOT¬ 
BOARD  OF  THE  BED,  MAKING  MOST  DIABOL¬ 
ICAL  FACES  AT  HIM. 


to  her.  It  was  the  child  that  had  never  WMW 

been  bom — the  child  that  might  have  been 

her  own,  but  had  lingered  in  the  Dream  X 

“When  the  real  morning  came,  and  the  *^****^'**  ■ 

sun  shone  in  at  the  window,  the  Imp  of 

Loneliness  was  there  again,  and  the  woman,  “  ‘  If  it  be  not  too  sad  a  place,’  murmured 
holding  tight,  tight,  to  the  dream-child  in  the  woman.  ‘I  am  wearied  of  sadness.’ 
her  sle^,  always  felt  him  lift  it  from  her  '  “‘Nay,’  answered  the  Fairy.  "Tis  a 
arms  just  before  she  woke.  And  when  happy  place — the  Workshop.’ 
her  eyes  opiened  the  baby  was  gone,  but  “  ‘Then  let  us  go.’ 

sitting  cross-legged  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  “I  may  not  teU  you  the  way  to  the  Big 

was  the  Imp,  laughing  at  her.  So  the  day  Workshop  among  the  stars.  The  Fairy 
began.  has  forbidden  it.  Some  day  perhaps — who 

“One  night  when  the  full  moon  was  knows? — she  may  take  you  there,  and  allow 
flooding  the  room  with  light,  the  Mother-  you  to  see  the  things  that  are  made  of  tears. 
without-a-Child  suddenly  opened  her  eyes  She  took  the  woman  in  her  arms,  as  if  she 
and  discovered  the  Fairy  at  her  bedside,  had  been  a  child;  she  floated  through  the 
She 'thought,  no  doubt,  that  her  eyes,  tear-  door;  she  spread  her  gauzy-golden  wings 
dimmed,  saw  not  aright,  for  with  one  hand  and  flew  up  into  the  night,  to  one  bright 
she  brushed  the  tears  hurriedly  away,  and  particular  star  that  twinkles  blue  as  a 
looked,  and  looked  again.  sapphire  in  the  darkness. 

“  ‘  What  do  you  here?’  she  said  at  last.  “ No,  I  may  not  break  my  promise  to  the 

“‘I  come,’ answered  the  Fairy, ‘to  gather  Fairy:  I  may  not  tell  you  the  name  of 

up  your  tears.’  Then,  at  ^e  look  of  that  star,  but  there  the  good  fairies  of  all 

astonishment  that  met  her  words,  she  went  mortals  assemble,  to  ‘make  over’  the  tears 

on  softly:  ‘Know  you  not  that  no  tear  is  they  shed.  They  were  all  hard  at  work — 

ever  lost  —  that  each  is  a  treasure  —  that  these  fairies — when  our  Fairy  appeared  with 

every  mortal  living  on  the  earth  has  a  good  her  guest.  They  scarcely  glanced  at  the 

fairy  who  gathers  them  up,  and  carries  new  arrivals,  so  very,  very  busy  were  they, 

them  to  the  Big  Workshop?  ’  pouring  the  tears  drop  by  drop  from  the 

“  ‘But  tears,’  protested  the  woman,  ‘are  crystal  bowls  into  great  golden  caldrons 

such  useless  things — such  ugly  things.’  that  were  hanging  above  the  fire.  Watching 

“  ‘Useless — ugly?’  repeated  the  Fairy,  a  the  flames  leap  and  dance  and  glow,  the 
soft  irony  in  her  voice.  ‘Would  you  visit  Mother-without-a-Child  suddenly  under- 
the  Workshop,  and  see  for  yourself  how  stood  why  that  one  star  had  twinkled  more 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world  are  than  the  rest;  understood  too,  that  it  alone 
made  of  tears?  ’  shone  blue  among  its  golden  sister-stais 
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because  of  the  salt  tears  that  boiled  over 
upon  the  fire-wood. 

“The  Fairy’s  hand  upon  her  arm  roused 
her  from  her  thoughts — ‘Look!’  said  she — 
‘at  the  caldron  nearest  you.’ 

“A  thin  white  cloud  was  rising  from  a 
boiling  mass  of  tears.  Quite  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  bit  of  vapor  it  looked,  or  like  the  steam 
you  see  rising  from  that  kettle  on  the  hearth. 
But  with  it  a  song  floated  out  upon  the 
air — oh,  such  a  song!  The  exquisite  beauty 
of  it!  The  woman  caught  her  breath  with 
delight  and  forgot  all  the  tears  she  had 
ever  shed.  So  raptly  was  she  listening 
that  she  did  not  even  know  that  more  tears 
— tears  of  ecstasy,  tears  of  joy  —  were  at 
that  moment  rising  to  her  eyes,  rolling 
down  her  cheeks. 

“The  little  cloud  was  traveling  away, 
away;  the  song  was  growing  fainter,  ever 
fainter.  The  little  white  cloud  was  disap¬ 
pearing  in  the  distance;  the  song  was  trail¬ 
ing,  quivering.  And  now  the  cloud  was 
gone — the  song  had  died  away. 

“  ‘  It  was  made  of  tears — of  a  blindman’s 
tears,’  spoke  the  fairy  voice. 

“The  woman  lifted  awe-lit  eyes  to  her 
face.  ‘  Where  has  it  gone?  ’  she  whispered. 

“  ‘Out  into  the  world,’  said  the  Fairy. 
‘But  look!  The  second  caldron  boils.’ 

“From  the  second  caldron  rose  a  cloud — 
a  cloud  wonderful,  indescribable,  glowing 
with  many  colors,  like  an  opal,  like  a  rain¬ 
bow.  It,  too,  trailed  away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance — it,  too,  went  out  into  the  world. 

“  ‘Made  of  tears,’  repeated  the  Fairy, 
‘the  tears  of  a  man  who  lived  in  an  attic. 


THE  GOOD  FAIRIES  OF  ALL  MORTALS  AS¬ 
SEMBLE  TO  “make  over”  the  tears  they  • 
SHED. 


starving  and  alone,  who  was  hungry  for 
bread,  who  was  himgry  for  friends.’ 

“  ‘Oh,  the  beautiful,  beautiful  thing! 
Tell  me  what  it  is,’  pleaded  the  woman. 

“  ‘A  poem,’  answered  the  Fairy,  ‘a  poem 
to  enrich  the  world  who  forgot  him.’ 

“Another  caldron  had  begun  to  boil; 
another  and  another.  Little  trailing  clouds 
rose  from  them — each  different,  each  ex¬ 
quisite. 

“  ‘Lo,  a  thought!’  said  the  Fairy,  point¬ 
ing  to  one  of  them.  ‘  Only  a  thought,  but 
one  to  add  to  the  world’s  beauty.’ 

“ She  pointed  again.  ‘A  dream,’ she  ex¬ 
plained,  ‘to  bring  consolation  to  an  adding 
heart.’ 

“  And  again :  ‘  An  inspiration  for  a  picture 
that  will  gladden  the  eyes.  Another  for  a 
statue  whose  purity  will  make  the  soul 
sing.  Still  another  for  a  book  from  which 
multitudes  will  learn — all  born  of  tears.’ 

“The  Mother-without-a-Child  laid  her 
hand  entreatingly  upon  the  F airy’s  arm.  ‘  I 
would  see  my  own  tears  made  over,’  said  she. 
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“Silently  the  Fairy  nodded  and  lifted  her 
crystal  bowl.  The  tears  hissed  in  the  gold¬ 
en  caldron,  then  rose  in  a  cloud  above  it. 
Eagerly  the  Mother-without-a-Child  watch¬ 
ed  it  go  out  into  the  world.” 

The  Poet  paused  in  his  story.  The 
Crippled  Child  clamored  greedily  for  the 
rest. 

“The  end  is  the  best  of  all,”  said  the 


Poet,  “for  of  that  woman’s  tears  was  bom 
a  very  beautiful  idea. 

“  She  is  a  Mother-without-a-Child.  She 
wants  to  take  a  Child- without-a-Mother  into 
her  arms,  into  her  home,  into  her  life.  She 
has  asked  me,”  continued  the  Poet  softly, 
“to  find  it  for  her;  and  I  have  found  her — 
you.  To-morrow  I  shall  take  you  to  her,” 
and  very  tenderly  he  kissed  the  Crippl^ 
Child  on  the  forehead. 


SALEM  HILLS  TO  ELLIS  ISLAND 

BY  SARAH  N.  CLEGHORN 

A  sin^e  sleighbell  tinkling  down 
The  virgin  road  that  skirts  the  wood 
Makes  pK>ignant  to  the  lonely  town 
Its  silence  and  its  solitude. 

A  single  taper’s  timid  flare 
Makes  d^ker,  by  its  feeble  light. 

The  cold  and  empty  farmsteads  square 
That  blackly  loom  to  left  and  right. 

And  she  who  sews,  by  that  dim  flame. 

The  patient  quilt  spread  on  her  knees, 

Hears  from  her  heirloom  quilting  frame 
The  frolic  of  forgotten  bees. 

Yea,  all  the  dying  village  thrills 
With  echoes  of  its  cheerful  past, 

The  golden  age  of  Salem  Hills — 

Its  only  golden  age?  Its  last? 

***** 

From  out  those  hills  a  voiceless  cry 
Along  the  seaward  valley  rolls: 

Hear  it,  great  ship,  and  forward  ply 
With  thy  rich  freight  of  venturous  souls! 

Hear  it,  O  thronging  lower  deck. 

Brave  homestead-seekers  come  from  far. 

And  crowd  the  rail  and  crane  the  neck! 

In  Salem  Hills  your  homesteads  are. 

Where  flourish  now  the  brier  and  thorn 
The  barley  and  the  wheat  shall  spring. 

And  valleys  standing  thick  with  com 

(Praise  God,  my  heart!)  shall  laugh  and  sing. 


BOOKS 


BY  CONINGSBY  DAWSON 


I  IMERICANS  don’t  do  themselves 
I  \  I  justice  in  the  books  they  write 
I  /  v  I  about  themselves.  Few  nations 

t,  ■  - _ J  do.  The  English  novelist  can’t 

mention  London  without  producing  a  fog,  as  if 
there  weren’t  hundreds  of  clean  days  in  the 
year  to  talk  about.  The  French  novelist,  no 
matter  how  virtuous  he  may  be  in  his  home 
life,  must  pose  as  a  naughty  fellow  when  his 
pen  is  in  his  hand.  The  American  prefers  to 
present  himself  to  the  world  as  a  square-jawed 
materialist,  battling  for  power  and  dollars. 

This  is  a  generalization  to  which  there  are 
many  exceptions — the  best  authors  are  among 
the  exceptions;  but  it  is  the  persistency  of  the 
same  conceptions  and  types  in  a  series  of  books 
which  creates  a  standard  impression.  Once 
was  the  time  when  the  foreigner  reverently  be¬ 
lieved  that,  like  another  famous  country,  the 
United  States  was  divided  into  three  parts — 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  and  Emerson.  Who 
can  blame  him  if  to-day,  having  witnessed 
various  plays  and  skimmed  sundry  novels,  he 
has  substituted  for  those  names  “The  Inter¬ 
ests,”  Alaska,  and  a  Harlem  flat? 

Of  course  he’s  mistaken.  These  little  de¬ 


ceptions  are  the  bravado  of  nations,  behind 
which  they  hide  their  virtues.  Like  schoolboys,’ 
they  boast  of  their  indiscretions  and  are  too  shy 
to  own  that  they  ever  say  their  prayers.  Con¬ 
sequently,  by  far  the  nicest  things  about  France 
have  been  written  by  Englishmen.  And  by  far 
the  most  complimentary  things  about  Eng¬ 
land  have  been  written  by  Americans. 

Nations  are  commonly  misrepresented  in 
literature  by  cities:  France  by  Paris;  England 
by  London;  the  United  States  by  New  York. 
A  city  is  a  hulking  Ishmaelite  and  represents 
nothing  but  its  own  complicated  self.  In  quiet 
farm  lands  and  small  communities  lies  all  that  is 


most  national  and  finest.  But  authors  are  too 


frequently  city-dwellers.  Their  point  of  view 
is  often  a  city  point  of  view,  and  their  problems 
are  those  of  people  jostled  out  of  their  individu¬ 
ality.  There  are  too  many  of  these  city-bred 
books;  in  the  aggregate  they  misinterpret  a 
nation.  For  this  reason,  when  one  meets  such 


wholesome  country  cousins  as  “The  Wind 
Before  the  Dawn”  and  “The  Soddy” — ^prairie 
presentations  of  the  essential  America  in  the 
making — one  gives  them  a  w’arm  welcome. 

er 

“The  Wind  Before  the  Dawn”  (Doubleday, 
Page),  by  Dell  H.  Munger,  is  the  story  of  a  Kan¬ 
sas  farm.  Deeply  emotional,  and  almost  pain¬ 
ful  in  its  effort  to  make  its  atmosphere  accurate, 
with  small,  deft  touches  it  paints  the  large 
picture  of  woman’s  share  in  the  building  of  the 
West. 

Elizabeth,  the  central  character,  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  tyrannical  pioneer;  her  mother  is  a 
querulous  nonentity  who  has  been  crushed  into 
meekness  by  his  bullying.  As  Elizabeth  grows 
to  girlhood  she  forms  her  own  ideas  on  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  domesticity.  She  wins  her  freedom  by 
becoming  a  school-teacher,  but  soon  barters  it 
away  for  marriage. 

From  this  point  the  contrast  is  between  the 
purely  physical  violence  of  her  father  and  the 
intellectual  nagging  of  a  husband  who  is  a 
gentleman.  Slowly  she  becomes  what  her 
mother  was  before  her — a  beast  of  burden. 
For  a  part  of  this  no  one  is  to  blame:  in  a 
pioneering  life  woman  becomes  a  squaw  by 
necessity.  She  works  for  food  and  clothes 
without  wages,  bears  her  husband  children, 
and  has  no  control  over  her  destiny. 

With  patient  cleverness  of  detail  the  small 
and  unconsidered  ways  are  traced  in  which  the 
gulf  between  husband  and  wife  widens.  In 
proportion  as  the  plot  is  narrowing  to  produce 
the  inevitable,  the  leading  characters  are  ex¬ 
panding.  W’hen  the  inevitable  arrives,  it  is 
not  the  usual  cheap  expedient,  but  something 
more  difficult,  more  grave,  more  religious. 

In  this  stem,  finely  woven  story  of  a  strong, 
sweet  nature  in  conflict  with  adversity,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  in  creating  a  new  future  for  herself,  can¬ 
cels  no  debts  of  social  duty.  She  stands  out 
an  honorable  and  homespun  type  of  sterling 
Western  womanhood.  This  is  an  American 
rendering  of  Mr.  Wells’s  problem -novel. 
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**Marriage;”  but  its  conclusion  is  in  many  ways 
more  powerful,  and  certainly  truer. 


You  may  have  the  warmest  affection  for  your 
friends  and  yet  smile  at  their  unconscious 
affectations.  It’s  the  same  with  books,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  they  wade  in  the  deep  waters 
of  sentiment.  Here  is  an  extreme  example  of 
the  perils  of  sentiment  culled  from  a  mid- 
Victorian  novel: 

“All  of  a  sudden  the  girl  continued  to  sit  on 
the  sand  gazing  on  the  briny  deep,  on  whose 
heaving  b^m  the  tall  shqjs  went  merrily  by, 
freighted — ah!  who  can  tell  with  how  much  joy 
and  sorrow,  and  pine  and  lumber,  and  emi¬ 
grants,  and  hopes,  and  salt 

“The  Soddy’’  (Doubleday,  Page),  by  Sarah 
Comstock,  is  a  book  for  which,  de^ite  its 
excess  of  sentiment,  one  conceives  an  instant 
kindness:  it  is  so  plucky  and  so  human.  The 
Western  life  which  it  pictures  has  nothing  to 
do  with  gold-stampedes  or  bronco-busting.  It 
tells  the  plain  story,  every  day  occurring, 
of  men  and  women  who  carve  for  themselves 
homes  from  the  wilderness.  You  may  smile  at 
its  ecstasies  and  refuse  some  of  its  demands  on 
your  credulity,  but  you  like  it  immensely. 

The  dwellings  which  these  people  build  for 
themselves  are  huts  made  of  turf,  known  as  sod- 
dies.  Year  after  year  in  this  arid  district  the 
crc^  are  destroyed  by  drought,  cyclone,  or  fire. 
The  courage  of  the  settlers  oozes  out;  they  are 
too  poor  to  move  away  and  too  poor  to  put  in 
the  irrigation  plant  which  would  make  the  land 
fertile. 

When  pessimism  has  done  its  worst,  there  are 
two  people  who  won’t  give  up  and  still  believe 
in  the  future.  One  is  Terry,  a  high-chested 
girl — a  fine  little  creature  whose  hope  may  bend 
but  win  never  break;  the  other  is  Hayden. 
What  more  natural  than  that  they  should 
marry?  But  when  Hayden  has  a  wife  and  sees 
her  toiling  in  the  field  all  day,  he  turns  coward. 
Terry  asks  for  no  one’s  pity;  she’s  in  love  with 
the  life  and  refuses  to  leave  the  soddy.  So 
Hayden  leaves  and  goes  East  to  earn  money 
for  the  final  ruin  which  he  is  sure  is  coming. 
Terry  hangs  on  till  she  has  bred  success  out  of 
failure.  Then  Hayden  returns  to  the  soddy. 

The  book  is  permeated  with  love  of  the  land. 
It  describes  a  common  situation — the  de^3air 
of  a  pioneer  community  when  crops  fail.  The 
heroism  of  Terry  in  clinging  to  her  faith  in  spite 
of  disillusionment,  lifts  a  story  which  might 
have  been  ordinary,  on  to  a  plane  of  quiet 
dignity. 

& 

Arnold  Bennett  has  the  art  of  interesting. 
He  can  get  one  more  worked  up  over  a  de¬ 


scription  of  how  be  tied  his  shoe-lace  than 
most  men  could  with  an  account  of  skating 
down  the  Matterhorn.  He  gives  significance 
to  trifles — and  does  it  without  wasting  one’s  time. 
Who  else  could  have  written  a  book  so  amply 
entitled  as  “Your  United  States’’  (Harper)  out 
of  such  slim  material  as  may  be  accumulated 
on  a  hurried  acquaintance  with  New  York, 
Chicago,  Washin^on,  Indianapolis,  and  Bos¬ 
ton?  A  few  could  attempt  it,  perhaps,  but 
only  one  or  two  could  satisfy. 

He  omitted  most  of  what  he  came  to  write 
about,  yet  he  manages  to  convey  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  knowledge.  He  drove  down  Broad¬ 
way,  traveled  in  a  sleeper,  saw  American  foot¬ 
ball  played,  glanced  at  Columbia  University, 
and  ventured  alone  as  far  as  Eleventh  Avenue. 
Surely  he  was  exceedingly  bold  to  write  only 
of  the  things  which  most  of  us  have  seen  and 
done  so  many  times! 

But  do  we  see  the  things  he  saw?  Un¬ 
fortunately,  we  do  not.  He  casts  the  mantle 
of  adventure  over  our  commonplace.  He 
holds  now  the  telescope,  now  the  microscope 
to  our  eye,  and  reveals  what  seems  ordinary  to 
us  in  all  its  complex,  multifarious  elaboration. 
One  can  make  a  beaten  track  for  oneself  in  a 
metropolis  as  well  as  in  a  meadow.  The  New 
Yorker  who  has  become  blasi  should  read  Mr. 
Bennett’s  book — it  will  restore  his  vision. 
Imagination  can  make  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  out  of  tediously  accustomed  places. 
Mr.  Bennett  revels  in  modernity;  he  was  the 
right  man  to  visit  America.  His  untiring 
curiosity  finds  mystery  in  the  habitual  and 
digs  miracles  out  of  trifles. 

m 

“The  Outpost  of  Eternity’’  (Appleton),  by 
Cosmo  Hamilton,  is  an  orchid  among  books: 
the  theme  is  natively  ugly,  yet  the  effect  is 
exotic  and  beautiful.  It  is  entirely  rare  in  its 
every  phase;  it  puzzles,  attracts,  repulses, 
intoxicates.  It  creates  in  the  mind  a  pleasura¬ 
ble  disturbance — a  wild  surmise.  Yet  wherein 
lies  its  startling  newness  is  difficult  to  detect. 
Swallow  flights  of  language?  They’re  ancient. 
Buoyancy?  There’s  nothing  new  in  that.  In¬ 
genuity?  It’s  the  ingenuity  with  which  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  youth,  passion,  heredity,  and  religion 
are  mingled  that  produces  something  fresh. 
The  story  is  the  work  of  a  playwright.  Every 
scene,  conversation,  and  seeming  triviality  is 
planned,  essential,  foreordained.  It  grips  by 
its  appalling  completeness.  And  the  slang  is 
an  utter  joy  in  its  unequaled  appropriateness 
and  cosmopolitan  variety. 

One  has  no  right  to  tell  the  story,  for  many 
of  the  characters  in  the  ordinary  way  would 
prove  hateful.  A  Rossetti  type  of  woman,  a 
very  Lilith,  in  whom  are  the  seeds  of  a  tainted 
race,  marries  a  good  man.  By  taking  pains 
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Ishc  manages  to  drag  him  down  to  her  own  mor¬ 
bid  level.  They  have  two  children— prls. 
One  follows  the  road  of  her  mother’s  destiny; 
the  other  is  saved  by  the  clean  blood  of  her 
father  in  her  veins.  So  the  theme  is  heredity, 
and  the  attack  is  against  the  sinful  individual¬ 
ism  which  allows  one  generation  to  mortgage 
the  sanity  of  the  next  by  the  making  of  im¬ 
proper  marriages. 

By  some  readers  the  taste  for  this  novel,  as 
for  all  rare  things,  will  have  to  be  acquired; 
to  have  acquired  the  taste  will  be  to  compli¬ 
ment  one’s  intelligence. 

i  at 

\ 

INot  infrequently  a  volume  of  miscellaneous 
essays  is  little  more  than  a  literary  egg-dance. 

.  Meredith  Nicholson’s  “The  Provincial  Ameri¬ 
can”  (Houghton,  Mifflin)  does  not  fall  under 
that  category.  It  is  a  sometimes  brilliant  and 
I  always  charming  set  of  reflections  in  which  va- 

(rious  moods  and  points  of  view  are  recorded. 
The  pages  are  so  crisp  that  they  crackle  in  the 
turning;  the  whimsical  truths  which  they  contain 
keep  one  smiling  and  approving.  Mr.  Nicholson 
is  at  his  best  when  he  shakes  his  fist  at  a  gray- 
bearded  proverb,  as  for  instance  in  his  paper 
i  on  “Experience  and  the  Calendar.” 

It  is  pleasant  also  to  find  a  successful  author 
at  home  when  you  call  on  him — not  only  at 
I  home,  but  willing  to  discuss  hinoself.  Not 
every  man  would  have  the  largeness  to  smile 
I  at  h^  own  achievements  as  Mr.  Nicholson  does 
I  in  his  little  real-life  story  concerning  how  he 
[  became  a  best-seller.  This  is  quite  in  line  with 
Stevenson’s  faculty  for  genial  self-analysis. 

I  These  mellow,  friendly  pages  touch  a  high  level 
I  (rf  art.  They  are  all  too  few.  They  leave  one 
with  an  appetite. 

I  ^ 

i  “The  Home  Book  of  Verse”  (Holt),  com¬ 
piled  by  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson,  has  a  com¬ 
fortable,  middle-aged  appearance.  It  inspires 
confidence  from  the  start.  To  begin'with,  it  is 
I  portly — there  are  nearly  four  thousand  pages, 

'  yet  the  volume  in  compactness  is  only  twice  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  novel.  Then  again  it  is 
j  bound  in  red,  which  bespeaks  its  cheerfulness. 

I  lastly,  it  is  wrinkled  throughout  with  little 
subdivisions  which  classify  its  knowledge  at  a 
llance  according  to  the  wisdom  of  life.  It  is 
!  learned  and  at  the  same  time  companionable — 
a  famous  combination.  The  sources  from 
■  *bich  it  draws  its  materials  are  found  in  the 
i  last  three  and  a  half  centuries.  American 
I  ^  represented,  and  much  of 

1  f  rt  is  in  the  nature  of  a  discovery.  The  selec- 
:  tion  cuts  new  paths  for  itself.  As  always  hap- 
\  '  ^  anthology',  there  are  omissions 

I  ,  which  cause  personal  regret.  But  the  choice  is 


marked  by  such  wide  research,  and  there  are 
so  many  things  which  are  delightful  and  novel, 
that  one  feels  amply  compensated.  It  is  an 
American  literary  undertal^g  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance. 

0 

Mark  this  book  “Fragile.”  It  is  so  sen¬ 
sitively  young,  so  slight,  so  delicate,  that  all 
language  seems  too  rough  in  which  to  discuss  it. 
When  Marie  Bashkirtseff’s  journal  was  pub¬ 
lished  fifteen  years  ago,  some  of  the  earlier 
passages  were  omitted.  These  have  now  been 
made  public  in  France;  in  America  they  have 
been  translated  by  Mary  J.  SafTord  under  the 
title  of  “The  New  JoumaJ  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  ” 
(Dodd,  Mead).  The  New  Journal  ofiens  with 
Marie  twelve  years  old.  At  an  age  when  other 
little  girls  are  playing  with  dolls,  her  artist’s 
soul  is  already  awake.  She  has  discovered 
that  life  is  short  and  that  there  is  need  for  haste. 
Still  more  curious,  she  is  imdergoing  a  pre¬ 
cocious  foretaste  of  love.  Writing  of  her  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  Due  de  H - ,  she  excl^ms,  “  I  love 

him,  and  that  is  what  makes  me  suffer.  ”  She 
analyzes  and  flirts  with  her  sensations  as  if 
she  were  an  adult.  Her  capacity  for  self-tor¬ 
ture  is  fully  developed. 

It  is  easy  to  view  such  a  state  of  affairs  from 
the  angle  of  comedy.  How  cruelly  do  we  ridi¬ 
cule  the  theatric  tragedies  of  our  own  outgrown 
selvesl  But  Marie’s  life  was  too  brief  for  her 
to  reach  the  point  from  which,  looking  back, 
she  could  view  herself  as  comic.  She  was  in¬ 
tensely  in  earnest  about  herself  as  only  a  child 
can  be  earnest.  She  put  into  words  elusive 
feelings  which,  though  they  have  been  ours,  we 
could  never  utter.  From  her  lips,  when  taken 
in  connection  with  her  life,  these  things  sound, 
somehow,  sacred. 

Women  have  often  tried  to  write  of  their 
childhood,  and  have  done  so  with  more  or  less 
success.  But  here  is  a  child  writing  of  her 
womanhood.  It  is  this  strange  inversion  which 
makes  the  book  precious. 

OTHER  BOOKS 

“A  Whistling  Woman”  (Stokes),  by  Robert 
Halifax,  is  an  (^d  and  clever  story,  laid  in  that 
kind  of  London  suburb  which  walks  with  a  hole 
in  its  stocking.  In  the  main  a  character  study 
of  two  awkward  people  who  love  each  other  but 
are  continually  at  loggerheads  because  the 
woman  does  the  courting. 

0 

I 

“Making  a  Business  Woman”  (Holt),  by 
Anne  Shannon  Monroe.  The  Iliad  of  a  Lady 
Achilles  who  stormed  Troy  with  a  typewriter. 
A  girl’s  chart  to  prosperity. 
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8)dUOfS  hlotG: — Bdaw  is  printed  a  letter  of  comment  from  Dr.  E.  A.  Ross,  Professor  of  Socudofy 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  Mr.  Lawson's  “Remedy."  Professor  Ross  is  an  economist  of 
national  reputation.  For  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  lectured  extensively  on  his  subject  at  Leland 
Stanford  Jr.,  Harvard,  Indiana,  and  Cornell  universities;  he  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  sociology, 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  current  publications  on  alli^  topics.  He  is  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Law¬ 
son's  efforts  to  eliminate  the  evils  of  Stock  Gambledom.  Both  his  approval  and  his  criticism  should 
have  great  weight  with  those  of  our  readers  who  are  following  Mr.  Lawson's  work. 


A  tragic  change  is  taking  place  in  the  in¬ 
vestment  habits  of  the  American  people. 
With  the  going  out  of  small  concerns  and  the 
merging  of  many  plants  into  one  big  combine, 
disappears  the  chance  for  a  man  to  put  his 
money  into  some  little  local  woolen -mill, 
foundry,  wagon-works,  refinery,  flour-mill,  or 
starch -factory,  managed  by  men  he  knows. 
More  and  more  our  savings  flow  away  into  re¬ 
mote  enterprises  of  which  we  know  Uttle,  run 
by  men  we  know  not  at  all.  The  closing  of  the 
home  avenues  for  investment  has  given  a 
grand  opening  to  those  who  itch  to  get  their 
fingers  on  the  billion  or  two  of  savings  welling 
up  in  this  country  every  year.  And  so  there 
has  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom  an  enormous 
and  highly  profitable  business. 

This  is  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  securities. 

The  greatest  branch  of  this  business  is 
trust  promotion,  which  is  worked  in  this  way: 
A  munber  of  going  concerns  are  brought  into 
a  combination,  with  a  capital  from  three  to  six 
times  the  actual  capital  of  the  merged  plants. 
Investors  are  induced  to  absorb  this  mass  of 
securities  by  holding  before  them  the  “econo¬ 
mies”  the  combination  will  effect,  and  vaunting 
its  coming  “control  over  the  market — ”  in  plain 
English,  its  monopoly  power. 

Once  people  have  parted  with  their  good 
money  for  trust  securities,  they  naturally  want 
the  trust  left  free  to  squeeze  out  of  consumers 
the  monopoly  profits  which  alone  can  spread 
dividends  over  this  acreage  of  counterfeit 
capital.  And  so,  as  trust  bonds  and  stocks 
find  their  way  out  among  the  people,  a  larger 


number  of  intelligent  citizens  become  accom¬ 
plices  in  monopoly,  and  foes  of  trust  regulatioa 
The  longer  this  goes  on,  the  greater  will  be  the 
crash  when  the  vast  spreading  structure  of 
artificial  values  collapses  and  lets  business  drop 
to  the  solid  ground  of  competitive  prices  and 
real  values. 

Now,  the  Stock  Exchange  plays  a  pivotal 
jrnrt  in  the  game  of  the  security  sellers.  By 
“wash  sales,”  “matched  orders,”  and  other 
devices  which  Mr.  Lawson  so  well  describes, 
they  confer  a  pseudo-waXwe  upon  securities 
which  have  back  of  them  neither  property  nor 
earnings — nothing  but  the  hope  of  future  ex¬ 
tortions  by  means  of  an  anticipated  monopoly 
power.  The  Stock  Exchange,  then,  is  tk 
launching  place  for  these  securities,  and  the 
price  cunningly  made  for  them  there  gives  an 
impetus  that  carries  them  out  among  genuine 
investors.  So  the  banks  will  consent  to  loan 
on  them,  the  savings  institutions  will  absorb 
them,  and  people  with  a  little  money  to  spare 
will  buy  them  in. 

With  the  real  money  they  have  obtained 
in  exchange  for  these  gaudy  lithographs,  the 
security-sellers  get  a  fresh  grip  on  the  country’s 
solid  resources,  and  then  look  for  another 
branch  of  industry  in  which  to  work  again  the 
same  old  game.  Here,  surely,  is  one  of  ^ 
causes  of  the  concentration  of  wealth,  whid 
has  already  reached  an  extreme  point  in  this 
country,  and  is  still  going  on'. 

Mr.  Lawson  declares  that  it  is  possible  by 
legal  definition  to  split  off  the  “fake”  deals  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  from  the  real  deals,  and 
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to  detect  and  punish  the  fakers.  I  am  no  simply  halves  its  rate  of  dividends.  It  is  only 

expert  in  Stock-Exchange  matters;  but  if  he  is  when  a  business  has  some  control  of  the  market 

right  in  thinking  such  regulation  practicable,  I  that  the  piling  up  of  capitalization  makes  for 

am  sure  his  remedy  will  go  a  long  way  toward  higher  prices.  And  even  then  it  is  only  an 

arresting  the  process  of  wealth  concentration.  indirect  factor.  The  new  capital  is  a  sponge 

Let  me,  however,  protest  against  Mr.  which,  by  absorbing  surplus  earnings,  conceals 

Lawson’s  assumption  that  the  issuance  of  from  the  public  the  exorbitant  rate  of  profits 

fictitious  capital  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  being  earned  on  the  real  capital  employed  in 

rising  cost  of  living.  No  business  subject  to  the  business;  or,  if  you  please,  it  is  a  mask  that 

the  law  of  competition  can  extract  more  hides  the  ugly  features  of  monopoly  and  puts 

from  its  customers  merely  by  expanding  its  ofif  the  day  of  wrath  when  the  people  will  curb 

paper  capital.  Its  prices  are  anchored  to  the  its  exactions  by  the  heavy  hand  of  law. 

cost  of  production,  so  that  doubling  its  capital  Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 


^ort  Note  : — Mr.  Maurice  Louis  Muhleman,  who  contributes  the  following  letter  on  “The 
Remedy,”  has  special  qualifications  which  give  his  comments  importatue.  After  graduating  from  the 
George  Washington  University  Law  School  he  entered  the  Treasury  Department,  becoming  Deputy 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  at  New  York  City.  He  is  the  author  of  books  on  banking, 
currency,  and  monetary  reforms.  Three  years  ago  he  serv^  as  Secretary  of  the  Hughes  Investigating 
Committee,  which  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

The  propositions  submitted  by  Mr.  Lawson  and  could  not  be  changed  by  its  reformation, 

nny  be  set  down  as  follows:  The  same  may  be  said  respecting  the  addition 

The  existing  system  of  operation  of  the  New  to  cost  chargeable  to  the  increased  money  sup- 

York  Stock  Exchange  has  made  it  possible  ply  and  to  the  tariff  laws.  The  System  can  be 

for  a  few  men  to  held  only  partly  responsible  for  the  mulcting  of 

Create  fictitious  prices  for  securities,  causing  the  people  to  pay  dividends  on  “watered”  stock, 

floctuations  upward  or  downward,  practically  for  the  increased  cost  of  credits,  etc. 
at  their  pleasure;  The  argument  that  the  operators  of  the 

Foist  upon  the  public,  at  prices  so  made,  a  System  are  powerful  enough  to  block  reforms 

mass  of  securities  of  questionable  value;  in  legislation,  and  in  the  execution  and  inter- 

Use  the  deposits  of  the  people  in  the  banks  to  pretation  of  the  laws,  may  be  conceded;  but  it 

accomplish  this  purpose;  is  illogical,  and  an  attempt  to  shirk  responsibil- 

Appropriate  the  greater  part  of  the  nation’s  ity,  to  blame  the  Stock-Exchange  System  be- 

wealth-product,  measurable  in  billions  of  cause  the  people  choose  public  servants  who  are 

dollars;  indifferent,  incompetent,  or  subject  to  sinister 

Cause  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  influences. 

These  propositions  can  not  be  conceded  in  While  a  thorough  regulation  of  the  System 
their  entirety;  in  some  of  these  particulars  the  would  imquestionably  eliminate  many  evils, 
Stock-Exclumge  system  is  operative  only  because  afld  it  is  imperative  that  this  regulation  be 

other  and  more  potent  causes  exist.  It  has  been  undertaken,  remedies  for  the  other  evils  must 

used  to  make  prices  of  securities  fictitiously  also  be  devised  and  made  effective, 
and  to  manq)ulate  such  prices;  it  has  been  used  The  Stock  Exchange  has  given  a  reputable 
to  unload  questionable  securities  on  the  public;  status  on  its  lists  to  securities  not  entitled 

•  but  the  creation  of  these  securities  is  chargeable  thereto,  due  to  lack  of  serious  concern  for  the 
to  defective  corporation  laws;  it  is  possible  to  public  welfare, 
use  the  deposits  of  the  people,  as  stated,  sole¬ 
ly  because  our  monetary  and  banking  laws  are  “wash  sales”  NOT  abolished 

archaic  and  inefficient.  ' 

The  appropriation  of  the  wealth-product  is  The  listing  of  such  securities  has  furnished 
thus  made  possible  by  the  laws;  the  Stock-Ex-  the  most  fruitful  field  for  manipulation  of 
change  system  is  only  one  of  the  instruments;  prices  and  the  consequent  deluding  of  the  pub- 

the  most  radical  reform  of  that  system  will  in  lie.  The  rules  of  the  Exchange  forbid  “fic- 

itself  only  partially  save  the  people  from  pres-  titious  transactions,”  thus  admitting  their 
ent  conditions;  it  is  wiser  not  to  claim  that  it  viciousness,  yet  the  record  conclusively  shows 
would  be  a  panacea.  evasions  of  this  nfle  by  “wash  sales”  and 

The  enhanced  cost  of  living  is  due  to  still  “matched  orders,” 
other  causes;  the  preponderant  ones,  such  as  the  Many  members  of  the  Exchange  trade 
•“CTcase  of  twenty-one  per  cent,  in  number  of  among  themselves  with  the  sole  intent  to  profit 

raouths  to  feed  and  of  only  seven  per  cent,  in  from  the  turn  in  prices,  evading  the  rule  and 

food  product,  are  not  traceable  to  the  System  the  law  against  “wagering  transactions”  by  a 
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subterfuge;  these  transactions  also  influence 
prices  fictitiously. 

The  processes  are  facilitated  by  the  stock¬ 
clearing  system  (in  itself  a 'beneficial  device) 
and  enormously  aided  by  the  practise  of 
margin-trading  carried  to  a  degree  so  extreme 
that  it  becomes  manifestly  vicious. 

Our  defective  banking  methods  stimulate  the 
objectionable  ^)eculation;  bank  fimds  are 
congested  in  New  York  with  no  outlet  except 
in  the  stock  market;  the  banking  laws  and  prac¬ 
tises  induce  this  congestion. 

I  have  in  mind,  by  way  of  illustration,  a 
security  that  was  “listed”  in  1905,  raised  in 
price  from  25  in  1905  to  92  in  i^;  in  1907  it 
dropped  to  8.  Had  this  security  not  bwn 
unjustifiably  “listed,”  had  the  manipulator 
not  been  able  to  use  deposits  in  certain  banks 
and  the  fictitious  price-making  methods,  the 
public  could  not  have  been  deceived. 

It  would  be  a  tremendous  draft  upon  cre¬ 
dulity  to  suppose  that  the  managers  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  are  ignorant  of  the  vices  of  the  System, 
of  the  manipulations  and  fictitious  transactions; 
the  newspapers  report  them,  frequently  with 
sharply  ironical  comments;  but  even  if  it  could 
be  supposed  that  they  were  iimocently  ignorant, 
the  question  would  still  be  imperatively  sug¬ 
gested:  WHY? 

WHY  THE  STOCK  EXCHANGE  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  “let  alone” 

The  reason  for  existence  of  a  Stock  Exchange 
is  that  it  is  a  necessary  public-service  institution; 
when  its  managers  disregard  this  high  function 
and  permit  confessedly  vicious  operations  to 
deceive  the  public,  their  claim  to  be  entitled  to 
be  “let  alone”  vanishes.  If  their  contention 
that  they  are  unable  to  correct  these  evils  is 
well  founded,  they  must  be  shown  how,  bjr 
means  of  laws. 

The  argument ,  supported  by  some  economists, 
that  corrective  legation  would  hamper 
legitimate  business,  should  not  hold  against 
the  obviously  great  material  and  moral  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  public  caused  by  these  practises. 

Mr.  Lawson’s  proposed  remedy,  so  far  as 
published,  deals  o^y  with  margin  transactions, 
and  it  reaches  only  those  which  are  carried  on 
by  mail,  thus  leaving  a  large  amount  of  this 
business,  carried  on  locally,  untouched,  and  it 
does  not  undertake  the  correction  of  the  other 
evils.  The  proviso  that  the  mails  shall  not  be 
used  for  such  business  unless  the  Exchange  is 
incorporated  under  Federal  law,  warrants  the 
presumption  that  an  incorporation  law  is  to  be 


proposed  which  will  include  further  regulation. 

Since  margin  transactions  are  rendered 
specially  objectionable  by  the  fictitious  manipu¬ 
lating  methods,  the  remedy  would  be  far  from 
complete  unless  these  e^^  are  also  to  be 
corrected. 

A  margin  operation  is  a  purchase  of  property 
in  which  part  of  the  payment  is  deferred,  and  is 
in  itself  a  perfectly  proper  and  useful  business 
transaction;  to  prohibit  such  purchases  in  the 
case  of  securities  alone,  would  seem  a  discrim¬ 
ination  justifiable  only  if  no  other  effective 
means  can  be  devised. 

THE  BANKS  FOSTER  MARGIN-TRADING 

The  viciousness  of  margin-trading  is  due 
to  the  slenderness  of  the  margins  and  the 
“pyramiding”  of  “paper  profits;”  banking 
practises  foster  the  transactions.  The  Stock 
Exchange  has  the  power  by  rules  to  fix  mar¬ 
gins  sufficiently  high  to  minimize  the  evil,  and 
to  prohibit  pyramiding;  the  clearing-house 
could  change  the  banl^ig  practises.  In  de¬ 
fault  of  action  by  these  boffies,  legislation  is 
necessary,  if  the  evils  are  to  be  cur^.  Direct 
laws  would  be  more  courageous,  more  com¬ 
prehensive,  and  more  effective  than  indirect 
ones,  such  as  forbidding  the  use  of  the  mails. 

But  in  order  to  eliminate  all  the  vicious 
features  these  laws  would  have  to  be  supplement¬ 
ed  by  laws  reaching  the  listing  processes,  the 
fictitious  and  the  manipulating  transactions. 
This  done,  the  business  of  the  Exchange  would 
in  a  short  time  become  unobjectionable. 
There  would  of  course  remain  the  detrimental 
influence  of  those  securities  which  are  subject 
to  criticism;  but  this  will  have  to  be  endured 
unless  the  corporation  laws  can  be  revised  so  as 
to  provide  a  remedy. 

It  is  quite  generally  believed  that  these 
reforms  can  not  be  accomplished  without  com¬ 
pelling  the  Stock  Exchange  to  become  an  in¬ 
corporated  body.  This  implies  that  a  volun¬ 
tary  organization  possesses  greater  rights  than 
a  corporate  body;  that  the  state  has  not  the 
power  to  regi^te  and  exercise  visitorial  • 
supervision  over  such  an  organization;  that  I 
men  may  organize  privately  within  its  borders 
to  do  things  which  the  state  regards  as  vicious. 
These  implications  of  the  impotence  of  the 
state  I  am  unwilling  to  concede;  yet  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  incorporation  will  furnish  more 
speedy  means  of  accomplishing  the  purpose, 
the  question  of  the  power  of  the  state  may  well 
be  waived  as  academic. 

Maurice  L.  Muhleuan. 


UNDER  THE  SPREADING 
CHESTNUT  TREE 


EDITOR'S  NOTE — A  good  story  is  a  treasure,  and,  like  other  precious  things,  hard  to  find.  Our  readers  can 
essist  us,  if  they  will,  by  sending  any  anecdotes  they  find  that  seem  to  them  go^.  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Tra,  no  story  is  barred  by  Us  youth.  The  younger  the  better.  We  shaU  gladly  pay  for  available  ones. 
Address  all  manuscripts  to  “The  Chestnut  Tree,"  enclosing  stamped,  addressed  envelope. 


Mrs.  Hoyt  is  the  mother  of  a  large  family  of 
duklreD,  and  they  are  all  rather  sn^.  A  few 
days  ago  a  new  baby  appeared  upon  the  scene. 
Little  Margaret,  ag^  five,  was  allowed  to  see 
her  mother  and  the  new  sister. 

After  looking  at  the  tiny  specimen  for  a  few 
minutes  in  silence,  the  little  girl  said: 

“Mother,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better 
to  have  less  of  ’em  and  have  ’em  bigger?” 

0 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  new  teachers  and 
the  old.  It  was  a  sort  of  love-feast — reception, 
or  whatever  you  call  it.  Anyhow,  all  the 
teachers  got  together  and  pretended  they  didn’t 
have  a  care  in  the  world.  After  the  “eats”  the 
tymposiarch  proposed  a  toast: 

“Long  Live  Our  Teachers!" 

It  was  drunk  enthusiastically.  One  of  the 
new  teachers  was  called  on  to  respond,  and 
Bodestly  accepted.  His  answer  was: 

“H'/w/  on?" 

m 

Ideal  bathrooms  are  seldom  found  in  India, 
M  a  lady  traveling  with  her  husband  dis¬ 
covered  when  they  arrived  at  an  out-of-the-way 
pUa  one  evening.  Their  host  pointed  out 
dreir  rooms,  and,  indicating  a  small  room  on 
the  side,  said,  “TTie  shower-bath  is  in  there,” 
Later,  the  lady  went  into  the  so-called  bath- 
loom,  disrobed,  and,  seeing  nothing  but  a  tin 
tub  and  a  mug,  began  to  hunt  for  the  source 


of  the  shower-bath.  Suddenly  she  heard  a 
man’s  voice,  seemingly  in  the  ceiling,  say: 
“If  memsahib  coming  more  to  this  side,  I 
throwing  water  more  better.” 

0 

One  day  an  inspector  of  a  New  York  tene¬ 
ment-house  found  four  families  living  in  one 
room,  chalk  lines  being  drawn  across  in  such 
a  maimer  as  to  mark  out  a  quarter  for  each 
family. 

“How  do  you  get  along  here?”  inquired  the 
inspector. 

•  “Very  well,”  was  the  reply.  “Only,  the  man 
in  the  farthest  comer  keeps  boarders.” 

0 

A  prosperous  farmer  has  gained  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  the  stingiest  man  in  his  town  and 
consequently  is  not  a  general  favorite  with  his 
neighbors.  He  owns  an  old  horse  which,  to 
put  it  mildly,  is  very  thin.  As  if  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  flesh  on  its  body,  however,  the 
animal  has  a  head  many  sizes  too  large  for  it. 
Of  course,  people  talk  about  the  horse,  and  the 
owner  doesn’t  like  it.  Last  week,  for  in¬ 
stance,  he  went  to  the  expense  of  a  new  collar 
for  the  animal.  A  very  few  minutes  after  the 
delivery  he  was  back  at  the  saddler’s  with  the 
collar. 

“Don’t  you  know  nothin’?”  he  blurted  out. 
“You’ve  made  it  too  small!  I  can’t  get  it  over 
his  head!” 
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“Over  his  head!”  reiterated  the  saddler. 
“Man  alive,  it  wasn’t  made  to  go  over  his  head! 
Back  him  into  it/" 

& 

In  the  Tennessee  mountains  a  mountaineer 
preacher,  who  had  declared  colleges  “the  works 
of  the  devil,”  was  preaching  without  previous 
meditation  an  inspirational  sermon  from  the 
text,  “The  voice  of  the  turtle  shall  be  heard  in 
the  land.”  Not  notirg  that  the  margin  read 
“turtle-dove,”  he  proceeded  in  this  manner: 

“This  text,  my  hearers,  strikes  me  as  one  of 
the  most  peculiar  texts  in  the  whole  book, 
because  we  all  know  that  a  turtle  ain’t  got  no 
voice.  But  by  the  inward  enlightenment  I 
begin  to  see  the  meaning  and  will  expose  it  to 
you.  Down  in  the  hollers  by  the  streams  and 
ponds  you  have  gone  in  the  springtime,  my 
brethren,  and  observed  the  little  turtles,  a- 
sleeping  on  the  logs.  But  at  the  sound  of  the 
approach  of  a  human  being,  they  went  kerflop- 
kerplunk,  down  into  the  water.  This  I  say, 
then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  prophet :  he,  speak¬ 
ing  figgeratively,  referred  to  the  kerflop  of  the 
turtle  as  the  voice  of  the  turtle,  and  hence  we 
see  that  in  those  early  times  the  prophet,  look¬ 
ing  down  at  the  ages  to  come,  clearly  taught 
and  prophesied  the  doctrine  I  have  always 
preached  to  this  congregation — that  immersion 
is  the  only  form  of  baptism.” 

sr 

The  owner  of  one  of  Detroit’s  largest  shoe- 
stores  recently  found  it  necessary  to  hire  addi¬ 
tional  help  for  Saturda)rs,  and  among  the  appli¬ 
cants  was  a  very  prepossessing  young  man 
who  claimed  that  he  understood  the  shoe  bus¬ 
iness  from  A  to  Z.  Later  in  the  day,  unob¬ 
served,  the  proprietor  passed  the  new  clerk 
while  he  was  waiting  on  a  customer,  and  from 
the  conversation  judged  that  he  was  having  a 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  the  gentleman  to 
buy.  While  he  listened,  the  new  clerk  handed 
the  customer  the  shoe  he  had  just  tried  on  and 
very  earnestly  said:  “Look  at  that  shoe.  Do 
you  know  what  kind  of  leather  that  is?” 

The  gentleman  confessed  his  ignorance,  and 
the  clerk  impressively  announced:  “Well, 
that’s  SOME  leather.” 

tf 

Raymond  Hitchcock  delights  in  farming. 
He  tried  raising  some  com  this  year.  One 
morning,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hitchcock’s  went  out 
to  call  on  him.  He  was  told  that  Raymond 
had  gone  out  to  look  at  his  com,  and  was  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  field. 


What  he  found  was  some  sickly  looking  com 
stalks  and  a  fine  crop  of  gigantic  weeds.  He 
looked  across  the  field  but  could  see  nothing 
of  the  owner.  Climbing  on  to  the  fence,  he 
shouted:  “Hitch!  Oh,  Hitch!” 

Immediately  a  reply  in  the  familiar  tones  of 
Raymond  came  from  among  the  towering 
we^. 

“Come  on  in,  old  fellow!”  shouted  the  actor. 

The  man  took  a  second  look,  but  could  see 
no  trace  of  his  friend.  Waiting  a  moment, 
he  called: 

“Shake  a  weed.  Hitch,  so  I  can  tell  where 
you  are.” 

9 

A  little  four-year-old  girl  was  walking  with 
her  mother,  when  a  caterpillar,  the  fimt  she 
had  ever  seen,  crawled  in  front  of  them. 

“Muwer,  muwer!”  she  cried  excitedly. 
“Look!  Your  muff’s  little  girl  is  out  taking 
a  walk!” 

0 

A  man  of  wealth  and  education  fell  in  love 
with  an  illiterate  young  girl,  who  reciprocated 
his  feeling.  Before  marrying  her,  however,  he 
decided  to  send  her  away  to  school  for  four  years 
so  that  she  might  become  educated  and  fitted 
to  grace  his  home.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years 
he  had  experienced  a  change  of  heart,  and  he 
broke  the  engagement.  So  she  sued  him,  and 
one  of  the  items  for  which  she  claimed  damage 
read:  “To  loss  of  time  while  improving  my 
mind,  $3,000. 

m 

Years  ago  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies,  before 
artificial  ice  was  very  well  known,  a  shop¬ 
keeper,  who  tried  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
thought  he  would  outclass  his  rival  across  the 
street  and  purchased  a  thousand  pounds  d 
fine  “cool”  ice,  paying  about  twelve  dollars  for 
it.  He  did  a  wonderful  business  the  next  day. 
All  the  town  trade  came  to  get  a  cool  drink, 
while  the  shop  opposite  was  empty.  When 
the  shopkeeper  shut  up  that  night,  he  had  made 
good  profits  and  had  about  eight  hundred 
pounds  of  ice  left. 

The  next  morning,  his  brilliant  black  boy, 
who  opened  up  the  shop,  greeted  him  with  a 
happy  grin.  “Morning,  boss,”  he  said.  ‘T* 
done  a  good  bit  of  business  this  morning,  sah.” 

“How’s  that,  boy,  how’s  that?” 

“Well,  sah,  I  sold  that  fool  nigger  in  the 
store  across  the  street  all  that  stale  ice  that  was 
left,  for  four  shillings,  and  he  never  knew  the 
difference,  sah!” 
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lOWN  on  the  shore  of  the  Great 

D  South  Bay  on  Long  Island,  in 
the  little  village  of  Islip,  lives  a 
J  man  named  John  C.  Doxsee. 

We  first  made  his  acquaintance  at  the 
b^inning  of  Judge  Lindsey’s  articles,  “The 
B^t  and  the  Jungle.”  John  Doxsee 
came  promptly  to  the  front  with  offers 
of  friendly  help  in  attracting  new  readers 
to  Judge  Lindsey’s  story,  and  financial 
support  for  Judge  Lindsey  himself,  who 
was  then  in  the  thick  of  a  political  cam¬ 
paign. 

John  Doxsee’s  letters  to  us  were  written 
under  the  letter-head  of  the  “Deep  Sea 
Fish  Company.”  Once  or  twice  he  called 
the  office  up  on  the  long-distance  telephone, 
and,  owing  perhaps  to  a  bad  connection, 
the  voice  sounded  faint  and  worn — like  the 
voice  of  a  very  aged  person. 

So  gradually  in  our  minds  a  picture  of 
John  Doxsee  shaped  itself — a  picture  of 
M  old  man  who  had  retired  after  a  lifetime 
in.  the  fish  business.  We  \'isualized  his 
tired,  lined  face,  his  gnarled  and  knotty 
hands.  We  pictured  him  as  a  short  man, 
i^t  with  labor,  and  possibly  wearing  a 
little,  bristling  tuft  of  old-fashioned  whisker 
on  his  chin;  in  fact,  the  worn  shell  of  a 
man  who  had  emerged  from  business  with 
a  small  competence  and  who  wished 


to  devote  some  of  his  spare  money  to 
things  that  he  thought  worth  doing  in  the 
world. 

One  day  John  Doxsee  called. 

It  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  hit 
all  four  sides  of  the  door  as  he  came  in, 
but  that  is  the  impression  he  gave;  -six 
feet  and  something  over  for  gciod  meas¬ 
ure;  shoulders  like  a  gladiator;  two  him- 
dred  and  twenty  pounds  of  hard,  white 
meat;  a  voice  like  the  Bull  of  Bashan; 
red  cheeks  tinged  wdth  the  sun;  eyes  nar¬ 
rowed  down  by  squinting  across  miles  of 
sunlit  water.  Age?  Oh,  any  age  at  all 
— thirty,  forty,  fifty,  but  showing  no 
age. 

Your  hand  was  wrapped  up  in  his,  in  the 
kind  of  a  clasp  that  makes  you  remember 
your  knuckles  with  regret  for  the  rest  of 
the  day. 

THE  DIVINE  SPARK 

And  as  he  towered  there,  making  the 
other  things  in  the  office  look  pimy  and 
fragile  by  mere  comparison  with  his  bulk, 
we  coulffii’t  help  thinking  of  that  other 
big  fisherman,  Peter  the  Apostle — im¬ 
pulsive,  sometimes  overhasty,  tumultuous 
in  both  his  enthusiasms  and  his  wrath, 
but  always  wholly  and  admirably  human, 
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and  always  flaming  with  the  divine  spark 
that  leads  men  upward. 

We  want  to  print  here  three  letters  from 
Mr.  Doxsee  wWch  show  you  just  what  he 
has  been  at  now. 

Deep  Sea  Fish  Company 

Islip,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

September  25,  1912. 
Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York. 

My  dear  Everybody’s:  You  do  not 
know  how  glad  I  am  to  again  hear  from 
Mr.  Lawson.  I  always  did  believe  in  him. 
He  is  a  fighter  after  my  own  heart.  God 
bless  him  and  you  too. 

I  am  enclosing  you  check,  $10.00,  and  I 
want  you  to  send  the  magazine  to  as  many 
I)eople  where  you  think  it  will  do  the  most 
good,  as  long  as  Mr.  Lawson  is  publishing 
“The  Remedy.” 

Your  sincere  friend,  John  C.  Doxsee, 
The  Deep  Sea  Fisherman. 


Deep  Sea  Fish  Company 
Islip,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

September  25,  1912. 

My  dear  Everybody’s:  I  noticed  in 
reading  the  copy  of  my  letter  enclosing 
check,  $10.00,  mailed  to  you  earlier  in  the 
day,  after  the  word  “good”  I  should  have 
inserted  these  words,  as  follow*:  “as  this 
amount  will  purchase;”  so  please  read  it 
into  my  former  letter  so  as  to  make  my 
meaning  clear.  When  I  wrote  that  letter 
to  you  I  had  not  read  Mr.  Lawson’s  article, 
simply  looked  at  the  headings.  After  I 
came  back  home  from  the  post-office,  having 
mailed  the  letter,  I  took  up  your  magazine 
to  really  read  the  article.  As  I  read  along 
I  cried  out,  “  I  will  make  the  ten  a  hundred.” 
Before  I  got  through  I  cried  out  so  loudly, 
“I’ll  make  it  two,”  that  my  little  boy  came 
running  in  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Here  is  the  two  hundred  check;  take  it  and 
send  as  many  copies  of  your  magazine  to  as 
many  people  as  that  amount  will  purchase, 
so  long  as  Mr.  Lawson  is  publishing  his 
“Remedy.” 

Of  course  you  will  send  it  where  you 
think  it  will  do  the  most  good.  You  are 
truly  God’s  Messengers.  I  believe  you  are 
not  only  going  to  carry  Mr.  Lawson’s 
message,  but  I  truly  believe  that  through 
Mr.  Lawson  you  are  going  to  carry  God’s 
Message  to  the  American  f>eople. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  C.  Doxsee. 


Deep  Sea  Fish  Company 
^  Islip,  Long  Island,  N.Y. 

October  21,  1912. 

My  dear  Everybody’s:  I  have  read  the 
second  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  articles  in  the 
November  number,  which  you  so  kindly 
mailed  to  me  in  advance.  All  I  can  do  is 
to  reaffirm  my  former  statement  that  I 
believe  more  ^an  ever  that  Mr.  Lawson 
is  truly  God’s  Messenger.  The  lucidity  of  ' 
the  article  is  perfectly  mar\'elous,  equal  to 
the  reasoning  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  ^ 

I  herewith  enclose  you  another  check  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  ($110)  and  I  [4 
want  you  to  kindly  send  Everybody’s,]  M 
beginning  with  the  October  number,  for  as  m 
long  a  time  as  Mr.  Lawson  is  publishing^ 
his  “Remedy,”  to  every  member  of  the  a 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  to  eadi  I 
United  States  senator,  and  to  each  eandi-jf 
date  for  President  except  Colonel  Rooseve 
as  I  sent  you  his  name  in  the  first  list, 
the  above  amount  is  not  correct,  pie 
advise  me  and  I  will  make  it  right. 

I  am  also  considering  whether  I 
possibly  spare  the  money  necessary  to  : 
your  magazine  for  one  year  to  each  memh 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Doxsee. 

Isn’t  such  enthusiasm  a  wonderful  thing? 

It  made  us  a  little  ashamed  of  ourselves.  1 1 
Enough  so  that  we  decided  we  had  better  ‘ 
complete  his  job,  and  we  have  sent  the 
magazines  to  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  ourselves. 

For  John  Doxsee  was  right  by  intuition 
in  wanting  every  congressman  to  have 
Mr.  Lawson’s  articles  and  to  have  them 
now,  because  within  the  limit  of  the  next 
two  numbers  Mr.  Lawson  sets  forth  a 
simple  and  concrete  plan  which  concerns 
every  man  in  both  houses  of  Congress. 
Every  one  of  them,  no  matter  what  hh 
IX)litics,  is  going  to  be  vitally  interested; 
every  one  of  them  who  is  a  lawyer— and 
a  majority  of  them  are — is  going  to  be  more 
than  interested  in  an  absolutely  new  appli-  |l 
cation  of  a  clause  in  the  Constitu-  *1 
tion.  We  more  than  hope  for  help 
from  Congress.  There  is  a  far  greater 
danger  that  over-enthusiastic  representa¬ 
tives  will  stamp)ede  on  first  mention  of  Um 
j)oint  involved  than  that  they  will  treat  it 
with  indifference. 
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First  Thing  in  the  Morning — 

Grape =Nuts 

and  cream  for  breakfast 


Contains  the  vital  food  elements  of  wheat  and  barley, 
which  Nature  easily  converts  into  strength  and  energy  for 
body  and  brain. 

The  food  has  a  very  fascinating  flavor. 


There* s  a  Reason 


Pottum  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Pottum  Cereal  Co.,  Ltd. 
Windaor,  Ontario,  Canada 
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IpL  Hemfill 


Victor 
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Sembrich,  Plan9on,  and  Patti,  who 
have  retired  from  the  operatic  stage. 

And  there  are  even  artists  who  are 
no  longer  among  the  living — Tamagno 
and  Gilibert — whose  voices  are  pre¬ 
served  for  all  time  on  Victor  Records,  # 
the  living  evidence  of  their  greatness, 

The  world’s  greatest  artists — univer-  S 
sally  acknowledged  the  foremost  expo-  ( 
nents  of  the  operatic  art — all  brought  to  |  ^  ^ 

you  on  the  Victor  to  sing  for  you  in  i  '  ♦ 

your  own  home  the  masterpieces  of  the  Jjj^ 
great  composers.  |^<^umann-Heink 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world  will 
gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear  and  demon¬ 
strate  to  you  the  wonderful  Victor-Victrola. 

Victor-Victrolas  $15  to  $200.  Victors  $10  to  $100.  Your  j 
dealer  will  arrange  terms  to  suit  your  convenience,  if  desired. 

^^tor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  O  Dupont 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co  ,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributwt. 

New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month  : 


ictrola 
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**Mother,  this  beats  the  mediciner* 

A  ND  the  Doctor  would  say  so  too.  There’s  no  food 
better  suited  to  a  delicate  stomach,  none  easier  to 
digest  nor  more  wholesome  and  nourishing,  than 


It  is  made  from  choice  fresh  poultry,  prepared  as  carefully 
and  daintily  as  you  would  do  it  at  home.  It  contains  plenty 
of  tender  selected  chicken-meat  which  has  not  been  used  for 
stock,  beside  celery,  parsley,  creamery  butter  and  the  finest 
imported  Patna  rice. 

y  ^  You  could  not  provide  a  dish  more  invit-  - : 

ing  and  satisfying,  alike  to  the  dainty  invalid  IT 
and  the  heartiest,  hungriest  of  your  “men 

Keep  at  least  half-a-dozen  always  handy. 


21  kinds  10c  a  can 


^  Asparagus  Clam  Chowder  Pea 

Beef  •  Consomme  Pepper  Pot 

"Dolly,  this  is  folly!  Bouillon  Printanier 

Though  Ca».>ie/rr  Cel'ry  Mock  Turtle  Tomato 

arr  fine  Chicken  Mulligatawny  Tomato-Okra 

You  oiiirht  to  wait  Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra)  Mutton  Broth  Vegetable 

For  just  one  pUte  Clam  Bouillon  Ox  Tail  Vermicelli  Tomatt 

Notjumpinaftermine"  rcd-ancl-white  Ubcl 


Pea 

Pepper  Pot 

Printanier 

Tomato 

Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 

Vermicelli  Tomato 


I  I  \\*Zl  KINO* 


HEN  choosing  your  furniture 


W  shown  the  Berkey  & 

i . }  Gay  shopmark.  It  is  both  a  guide  and 

a  guaranty.  It  is  inlaid — made  a  part  of 
each  Berkey  &  Gay  piece.  It  is  not  conspicuous, 
yet  is  quickly  found.  It  is  a  guide  to  what  is 
correct  and  of  lasting  value  in  period  design  and  it  is  a 
guaranty  of  the  highest  quality  of  wood  and  workmanship. 


&  Gay  furniture  is 

For  Your  Children  Heirlooms 


OUR  period  pieces  are  studies 
from  the  authentic  master- 
piecesof  theirtimes.  Whether 
for  bedroom,  library,  living-room  or 
dining-room,  you  are  assured  that  in 
purchasing  Berkey  &  Gay  furniture 
you  are  securing  pieces  that  will 
continually  be  harmonious  and  will 
increase  in  charm  with  age. 

The  better  class  of  dealers  in  every 
dty  handle  our  furniture.  With  the 
displays  on  their  floors  and  our 
portfolio  of  beautiful  direct  photo¬ 
gravures,  they  are  able  to  show  you 
our  entire  line. 


The  great  demand  for  our 

book,  “Character  in  Furni¬ 
ture,”  has  induced  us  to  pre¬ 
pare  another  large  edition.  It  is  a 
most  valuable  and  informative  history 
and  study  of  period  furniture.  We 
will  send  it  to  you  by  mail  for  fif¬ 
teen  two-cent  stamps.  Also,  if  you 
ask,  we  will  send  you  “The  Story 
of  Berkey  &  Gay, 
which  gives  the 
history  of  the  devel- 
opment  of  fine  fur- 
niture  making 
America. 


erkey  Gay  Furniture  Co 

159  Monroe  Aye.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Thii  inlaid  mmrh  •/ 
h^n^r  idtnti/iet  $$  j/ou  tmtk 
B*ri*y  Gmy  pUf 
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in 


Winter! 


Radiators  '^IBoilers 


Showroom!  in  all 
large  cities 


AMERICANT^ADIATOR  rOMPANY 


Write  Departnwtl 
816-822  S.  Michiia 
Avenue,  Cbicifl 


The  best  place 


is  the  home  wherein  radiators  are 
stationed  to  throw  out  ample,  ge¬ 
nial  comfort  under  windows  or 
close  to  the  outer  walls — where 
every  member  of  the  family  feels 
as  warm  and  content  as  nice  old 
pussy-cat  snuggled  close  to  one  of 
them,  purring  her  low  song  of 
comfort.  This  is  the  joyous  kind 
of  warmth  by  which 


There  is  no  daily  struggle  with  fljdng  embers,  ghostly  ash-dust,  soot  and  coal-gases,  as  in  th 
use  of  the  old-time  beating  devices.  IDEAL  heating  halves  woman’s  household  cleaning  vcd 
and  prevents  much  damage  to  furniture,  furnishings  and  decorations. 


For  the  3-room  bungalow  up  to  the  largest  maniion  or  public  building,  we  make  IDEAL  Boilers  and  Aimi 
CAN  Radiators  in  every  sire  and  kind  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  and  Incomes  of  wage-earner,  salaried  sot, 
farmer  or  man  of  investments.  IDEAL  Boilers  are  made  in  different  forsu  k 
.  bum  to  highest  heating  advantage,  hard  or  soft  coals,  screenings,  pea-coal,  ras4 

mine,  coke,  wood,  oil,  gas,  etc.  Their  heating  capacities  and  economies  art  fipnl 
from  scientific  standards — fuel-holding  capacity;  fire-  and  flue-heating  surkoi 
and  the  position  of  these  surfisces  (around  and  over  the  fire);  period  eadi  fad 
charge  will  last;  draft-  and  check-damper  heat  regulation ,  etc. 


These  things  are  ABSOLUTELY  KNOWN,  so  that  he  who  pays  the  fuel  bilk  c« 
be  sure  to  get  the  highest  possible  heating  results  and  economies  from  every  poaf 
of  fuel — and  with  the  simplest  care-taking. 


are  helping  much  to  make  the  home  the 
kindliest,  cheeriest  abode  on  earth  for 
the  old,  for  the  grown,  the  little  folks, 
and  the  household  pets  —  healthful, 
vital-giving  warmth  for  all! 


A  No.  2-8-W  IDEAL  Boiler  aod 
450  sq.ft,  of  SS  Ib.AMBRICAN  Rs- 
diators.  costiDgtheowaer$890. 
were  used  to  heat  this  cottage. 
At  this  price  the  goods  caa  be 
bought  of  aay  reputable,  com* 
peteot  Fitter.  This  did  aot  la* 
elude  cost  of  labor,  pipe,  valves, 
freight,  etc.,  which  are  extra, 
aad  vary  accordiag  to  climatic 
aad  other  coadltioas. 


To  make  your  home,  office,  store,  school,  church  or  bank,  etc.,  the  best  pisceh 

Winter  far  cleanly,  healthfi 
'  reliable  warmth,  inve'tii!-’ 

<  AMERICAN  Radistot,  m 

fla  >  now  easily  and  quickly  psts 

IVT  (  without  disturbing  old  beX- 

I  ing  devices  until  ready  tsitx^ 

H  \  j  fire  in  the  new.  Wheth.«v» 

■  \  5  live  in  city  or  country, wiiks 

H  \  ?  TO-DAY  for  free  book,  laid 

Pc  >  (  Heating”-fullofbig£ict,f(» 

ought  to  know. 


Writ*  at  also  for  eatalogu* 
of  ARCO  WASD  Vacuam 
Cleaiur,  that  sets  fa  etUar 
and  it  connected  by  iron  tac¬ 
tion  pipes  to  rooms  above.  it 
it  the  first  genainely  prac¬ 
tical  mocAins  pat  on  the 
market,  and  will  last  at 
long  as  the  bailding. 
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You  never  know  you’re  wearing  them 

They  are  comfortable.  They  hold  firmly,  without  pinching. 
They  are  becoming — even  distinctive.  You  put  them  on 
or  take  them  off  without  touching  the  lenses.  These  are 
the  reasons  why  you  should  wear 


This  mark  identifies  Fits-U  Eyeglasse's  and 
the  many  other  stylesof  iclasses  made  by  the 
American  Optical  Company,  the  oldest  op¬ 
tical  house  in  this  country.  It  stands  always 
for  the  very  best  workmanship  and  the  very 
finest  quality. 


If  you  wear  glasses — or  if  you  ought  to — you  w'ill  be  decidedly  interested  in 
our  new  booklet, “The  Glass  of  Fashion.”  A  line  will  bring  it  to  you — free. 


Address  Dept.  A 

American  Optical  Company,  Southbridge,  Mass. 

Largest  makers  of  spectacles,  eyeglasses  and  lenses  in  the  world 

New  York  Chicafo  San  Francisco  London 
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LIGHTING  SERVICE 


/ 


THIS 


The  Chemical  Formula 


exclusively  used  in  Welsbach 
Mantles  not  only  causes  them  to 
burn  brighter  and  retain  their 
brilliancy,  but  also  produces  a  rich 
tone  of  light  that  is  restful  to  the 
eyes. 

The  Welsbach  Mantle  is  a  con¬ 
servator  of  eye-health,  and  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  comfort  and 
pleasure. 

A  discriminating  buyer  should 
accept  only  the  genuine  Welsbach. 


FOR  UPRIGHT  AND  INVERTED  LAMPS 
BEST  QUALITY.  3«c.  OTHERS,  2Sc,  15c,  l»c. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  GAS  COMPANIES 
AND  RELIABLE  DEALERS 


WELSBACH  COMPANY,  Gloucester,  Nl 
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NATURE  FU 
MATERIAL 
REQUIREI 


TLe  Studebaker  Corporation  kas  for  sixty  years 
tested  and  examined  nature's  raw  material  to 
find  tke  best  for  tke  enormous  vehicle  industry 
it  kas  built  up.  And  witk  tke  same  sense  of 
responsibility  to  tke  public,  it  kas  sought  out  tke 
most  skillful  and  efficient- men  for  cartymg  on 
its  ^reat  business.  Tke  mcomparakle  result 
appears  in  tke  harness,  carnage,  wagons  and  tke 
automobiles  that  bear  tke  enduring  guarantee  of 
its  name. 

THE 

STUDEBAKER  CORPORATION 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND.  ::  ::  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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hayt 

^  ^  soft  white 
hands,  a  clean  scalp 
A  I  good  hair?  It 

A  your  birthright. 
^^!ii4«iBf|^  Cuticura  Soap  and 

Cuticura  Ointment 
jnj'^j  I  have  done  more  to 

*'  /  \i\  maintain  the  purity 

°  and  beauty  of  the 

complexion,  hands  and  hair  in  the  last  thirty- 
four  years  than  all  other  skin  preparations 
combined.  No  other  emollients  do  so  much 
for  pimples,  blackheads,  red,  rough  skins, 
itching,  scaly  scalps,  dry,  thin  and  falling 
hair,  chapped  hands  and  shapeless  nails  as  do 

Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment 

They  do  even  more  for  skin-tortured  and 
disfigured  infants  and  children.  Besides, 
they  satisfy  in  purity,  delicacy  and  fragrance 
the  most  discriminating. 

Although  Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  are  sold  through 
out  the  world,  you  need  not  buy  them  until  you  tr 
them.  A  liberal  sample  of  each  with  32-page  Skin  Bool 
free  from  nearest  depot.  Address  Potter  Drug  &  Chem. 
Corp.,  Dept.  33,  Boston,  London,  Paris,  Sydney,  Cal 
cutta,  Bombay,  Hong  Kong,  Tokio  or  Cape  Town. 


■ 
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The  Standard  for  100  Years 


Over  100  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  chemist  was 
conscientiously  at  his  best,  the  first  ounce  of 


ED.  PINAUD’S  HAIR  TONIC 


{Eaa  de  Quinine) 

was  manufactured  in  the  Paris  Laboratories  of  ED.  PINAUD. 

That  original  formula  has  never  varied  by  so  much  as  a  hair’s  breadth. 
Each  individual  ingredient,  scientifically  proportioned,  has  been  retained. 
ED.  PINAUD’S  Elau  de  Quinine  is  recognized  as  a  standard  article  for  the 
good  of  the  scalp  and  hair.  It  removes  dandruff,  keeps  the  scalp  clean, 
and  helps  maintain  a  normal,  vigorous  growth  of  the  hair. 

Men  and  women  rely  upon  it,  not  only  for  its  healthful  properties  but 
for  its  pure  and  delicate  perfume.  Their  children  are  taught  its 
use  as  a  refined  habit.  It  is  put  up  in  two  sizes — 50c.  and  $1 .00, 

The  name  of  “ED.  PINAUD’’  upon  the  bottle  insures  a 
positive  knowledge  of  quality.  \\  ] 

To  those  who  have  made  a  professional  study  of  the  hair  / 

uid  its  health,  this  long  established  preparation  is  an  object  / 

of  praise  and  respect.  They  know  it  is  BEST  because  it  is  / 

ED.  PINAUD’S.  I 

There  may  be  much  in  a  “name”  if  the  name  is  /  > 

one  long  honored. 

Send  I  Oc.  for  a  lesling  bottle  of  this  delightful  preparation.  I' 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD  /fWMU 

312  ED.  PINAUD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  n  W.¥\\ 
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e^WEBER 

PIANOLA 


PLAyER 


From  the  first  mediaevju  monochord,  craftsman 
after  craftsman  has  built  toward  an  ideal — the 
pianoforte  perfection  of  which  the  Weber  Piano 
is  the  result.  €L  Master  after  master  has  come 
— and  gone.  But  the  genius  of  each  is  perpetu¬ 
ated  in  the  Pianola.  C.  Weber  and  Pianola! 

4“The  Pianolitt,”  a  book  by  Ouatave  Kobb4  ia  on  aale  at  all  book 
atorea — or  a  copy  will  be  aent  with  our  complimenta  if  you  will 
write  Dept.  “K."  4  The  Aeolian  Company,  Aeolian  Hall,  New 
York.  4  Steinway,  Steck,  Stuyveaant,  Stroud,  Wheelock  and 
Weber  Panola  Player-pianoa. 


sm 

iW; 


''H 

rri 


RD(>^al\X4rrant  of App<mtment'H.M.Ce<M*g^of  En^and 
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“He  may  be  President.”  That  is 
the  proud  privilege  of  every  Amer¬ 
ican  born  boy. 

But,  whether  or  no,  he  is  your 
son  and  photographs  that  preserve 
his  boyhood  and  youth  will  mean 
everything  to  you  in  after  years. 

What  he  means  to  you  now,  he 
will  also  mean  to  others  some  day, 
and  the  little  collection — “taken 
at”  various  ages — will  be  a  priceless 
treasure  for  generations  to  come. 


There's  a  photographer  in  your  town. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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/^NE  might  argue  that  a  good  busi- 
ness  letter  is  just  as  good  written 
on  cheap  paper. 

One  might  as  well  argue  that  fine 
jewelry  would  be  just  as  good  delivered 
in  a  coal  cart. 

Business  men  know  that  proper  delivery 
wagons  and  good  paper  are  worth  all  they 
cost.  Old  Hampshire  Bond  is  certainly 
good  paper.  We  do  not  know  of  better 
for  commercial  use.  Specify  it  next  time. 

C.Write  us  on  your  present  letterhead,  or  ask  your  printer, 
for  the  Book  of  Specimens,  showing  Old  Hampshire  Bond 
in  white  and  fourteen  colors  and  containing  samples  of 
printed,  lithographed  and  engraved  letterheads,  checks  and 
other  business  forms. 

HAMPSHIRE  PAPER  COMPANY 

The  only  paper  makers  in  the  world 
making  bond  paper  exclusively 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Massachusetts 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Chicaipo  23t*2.')5  So  Wabash  Ave  Washington  1218-20  h‘  St.,  N.W. 
Boston  91>9t  Fe<1eral  Street  Cincinnati  128-1^4  Fourth  Ave.. K. 


380-382  BroadMav 
1012-14  Chestnut  St. 


New  York 
Philadetphi 


Branch  Stores. 
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BooUov*Tt‘  Shopping  Liat” — This  little  book  lists  the  works  of  great 
authors  and  gives  the  prices  of  the  same  in  sets.  The  list  includes  the  low 
priced  popular  sets  as  well  as  the  de  luxe  editions.  Every  bookbuyer  should 
have  a  copy.  Sent  free  with  the  Globe- Wernicke  catalog.  Address  Dept.  F. 
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1 The  Carolina  now  open.  Special  rates  dur- 
ing  January. 

^  Holly  Inn  opens  January  10th  —  Berkshire  and 
Harvard,  January  1 5th. 

Pinehurst  is  situated  in  the  long  leaf  pine  region  of 
the  South,  in  the  center  of  Winter  out-of-door  life. 

Three  Eighteen-Hole  Golf  Courses  and  each  one  up 
to  the  highest  point  of  excellence  in  natural  condition 
and  upkeep,  and  celebrated  among  golfers  everywhere. 

Six.  hole  practice  course. 

Country  Club,  Model  Dairy,  40,000  acre  shooting  pre¬ 
serves.  1  rap  Snoonng.  ” 

Splendid  Clay  Tennis  Courts,  frequent  tournaments.  Good  Auto  Roa^ 
within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  or  more. 

NO  CX)NSUMPTIVES  RECHVED  AT  PINEHURST 

Through  Pullman  Service  from  New  York  to  Pinehurst  via  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Only  one  night  out  from  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland.  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati. 

Don't  fail  to  send  to  nearest  railroad  office  for  literature,  illustrating  the  out-of-door 
features  of  PINELHURST  and  giving  full  details  of  attractions. 


Pinehurst  General  Office 
Pinehurst.  North  Carolina 


Smnd  for  illuatratmd  Litmraturt  and  Liat  of  Coif,  Tonnia 
and  Shooting  Tournamanta 


Leonard  Tufts,  0^  ' 
Boston,  Mass, 
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This  is  the  first  time  the  automobile  industry  has  offered  you 
a  six-cylinder  car  of  the  very  highest  grade  construction  at 
such  a  low  price.  If  you  are  not  going  to  the  New  York  or 
Chicago  Show  we  can  arrange,  through  the  Lozier  branch  or 
agency  nearest  you,  for  you  to  see  the  car,  to  drive  in  it  and  know 
for  yourself  that  it  is  a  true  Lozier  in  every  part,  every  line,  every 
detail  that  makes  for  strength,  power,  comfort  and  safety. 

Factors  that  Help  Make  This  a  Really  Great  Car 

Side  DriTe,  Center  Control  —  Six-cyUnder  long  concealed  in  Running  Boards — Silk  Mohair  Top,  Top 
■keke  motor  Unit  power  plant  ~  Special  Losier  Corer,  curtains  quickly  adjustable  from  seat—Ball- 
Mseless  lubrication  — 127H  in.  wheel  base — 36x4^  bearing  transmission — Floating  Ty^  Ball-Bearing  Axle 
^  tirss,  demountable  rims — **Stream  line'*  body  de-  — Double  enclosed  Rear  Brakes — Platform  Spring  Sus- 
■m^ekminating  the  old  projecting  dash — Gray  and  Mnsion — Multiple  Disc  Clutch— Large  Gasoline 
Electric  Starter  and  Electric  Lighting  System —  Pressure-Feed  Tank,  with  gauge — Full  heary  nickeled 
Magneto,  Dual  Ignititm  —Wind  StoeU,  built  trimmings  —  Clock  and  El^tric  Horn  —  Illuminated 
ood^,  adjustable  for  rentilation  or  rain  yision —  Running  Boards — Robe  Rail,  Foot  Rest  and  Folding 
Turkish  Uidiolstery — Warner  Speedometer—  Luggage-Rack  —  Corrugated  Hard  Rubber  Steering 
■itsaiauuuus  Locking  Tire  Carrier  —  Tool  Boxes  Wheel,  and  many  other  features  all  on  a  par  with  these. 

Five  Body  Typee,  open  and  encloeed,  $3250  to  $4450. 

Lozier  Big  StXf  aU  body  types,  $5000  to  $6500. 

Catalogues  on  request 

LOZIER  MOTOR  COMPANY,  351  Mack  Ave.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Factory  BroficAes  in  Now  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  San  Francisco. 

Daalart  in  all  other  Principal  Cities. 
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was  such  that  today  there  are  more  Harley-Davidsons  to  be 
found  in  the  service  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  than 
all  other  makes  combined.  Their  records  substantiated  our 
claim  that  the  Harley-Davidson  was  the  most  economical 
motorcycle  made,  which  claim  was  based  on  the  official 
World’s  Economy  Record  established  by  the  Harley-David¬ 
son  more  than  four  years  ago — a  record  which  still  stands 
unequalled  by  any  other  make  of  motorcycle. 

The  Harley-Davidson  is  the  only  motorcycle  that  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  American  Motorcyclists  has  ever  awarded  a  diamond  medal  and  a 
ICKJO  plus  5  score  in  any  endurance  contest — (the  plus  5  was  given  because 
of  the  exceptional  showing  of  this  machine. ) 

It  is  the  only  motorcycle  which  has  the  Ful-Floteing  Seat  and  Free- 
Wheel  Control,  (both  patented  features)  two  of  the  greatest  comfort 
factors  known  in  the  motorcycle  world. 

Call  up  tha  Harlay-Daoid»on  daalar  in  your  vieiaity  and 
ath  tor  damonrtration  or  mand  for  illuttratod  eatalomao. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO 

274  B  STREET  MILWAUKEE.  WIS 


700  Used  by  One  Corporation 


A  FTER  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  had  convinced  them- 
selves  absolutely  that  one  man  with  a  motorcycle  could 
X  JL  do  the  work  of  from  three  to  five  men  with  teams,  they 
carefully  investigated  the  various  makes  of  motorcycles. 
Sev'eral  of  the  most  desirable  were  selected  for  try-outs  in  their 
own  work.  When  results  were  compiled  the  showing  of  the 
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Leave  comfort,  convenience  and  beauty  lines  to 
her — she  is  leaving  the  price  and  mechanical 
correctness  to  you. 


Make  the  purchase  of  your  next 

niotor  car  a  domestic  business  transaction. 

Recall  how  you  and  the  wife 

bob  the  home.  You  bought  the  lot  where 
nkeswere  right  and  selected  the  architect 
ot  the  strength  of  his  reputation.  You 
iMched  the  plumbing  —  you  planned  the 
iMting  plant.  You  demanded  nothing  but 
"bests”  in  the  entire  construction. 

You  left  the  social  environment, 
the  convenience  and  the  interior  decorations 
to  her — this  was  right. 

When  you  have  applied  the  same 

■ethodto  thepurchaseof  amotorcarand  have 
•dectcd  your  Cole,  two  things  will  have  been 
tairfcd —  a  woman’s  intuitive  appreciation  of 
bcwty  and  a  man’s  cold  business  judgment. 

Series  Eight 


Cole  “50” — 122-inch  wheelbase, 
completely  equipped,  $1985.  New  Cole  Six 
Cylinder  ‘‘60” — 132-inch  wheel  base,  com¬ 
pletely  equipped,  $2485.  No  difference  in 
quality— merely  diamonds  of  varying  karat. 

“So  far,  so  good” — you  say. 

All  right.  Now  let’s  fill  out  the  coupon 
below.  It  doesn’t  obligate  you.  Back  will 
come  the  Cole  Blue  Book  for  “her” — the 
Technical  Bulletin  for  you.  Your  business 
judgment  will  prompt  you  to  send  the  coupon 
by  return  mail —  before  you  lay  this  maga¬ 
zine  aside. 

Cole  Motor  Car  Company 

Indianapolis 

Tell  her  that  you  can  “see”  the  Cole  at  the 
New  York  Show  in  January  or  the  Chicago 
Show  in  February. 


This  is  the  Cole  50" 
Electric  Starting  Touring  Car 

$1985 


in  three  chassis — all  equipped  with 
Iklco  electric  starting,  lighting  and  ignition. 

Cole  “40” — 116-inch  wheel  base, 

®wnpletely  equipped,  $1685. 


“OUR”  COUPON  REQUEST 


COLE  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  Indianipolii. 

We  hare  decided  that  the  Cole  ia  worth  iiiTeaticaline.  It  is 
understood  that  we  asaunte  no  obligation  in  asking  for  the  Cole 
Blue  Book  and  the  Technical  Bulletin  —  lo  send  them  by  tciutn 
mail,  all  carrying  charges  prepaid. 
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1913  Pratt  Cars 


Five  Years  — Eyery  one  snccessfol  as  antomobile  manafactnrers 

Forty  Years— Every  one  tnccessfnl  as  manufacturers  of  standard  yehicles 

Cat  Catalosrue  photogTaphic  view  of  all  models,  and  giving  you 

- S -  the  standards  by  which  to  value  any  car.  W*  kmve  • 


buaiaeu  propositioii  for  yon.  Our  goal  for  1913  is  a  “Pratt  Car”  in  every  locality. 
If  there  isn’t  one  in  your  neighborhood — if  there  isn’t  a  Pratt  dealer  near  you  it 
will  be  to  your  material  advantage  to  write  or  wire  and  let  us  know. 

TTbroo  Dittinct  Mbtfclr— Pratt  60,  122-inch  wheel  base,  electric  starter  and  electric 
lighting  system.  Price  f2,150X)0. 

Pratt  40, 120-in.  wheel  ba^,  Prest-OStarter  and  electric  lighting  system.  Price  $1,610.00. 
Pratt  30. 114-in.  wheel  base,  Prest-O-Starter  and  electric  lighting  system.  Price  $1,400.00. 

Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Tires  and  Demountable  Rims  on  all.  Pratt  Cars  are  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  beauty,  comfort,  noiselessness  and  economy  of  upkeep. 

ELKHART  CARRIAGE  A  HARNESS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Elkhvt,  Indiuw 


FuU 

Equipm 


Gray  & 

Electric  Startiii' 
and 

Electric  Ligbdi^ 
BokH  Mafielfc 
12-iB.  Uphobki^ 
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TN  winter,  as  in 
Summer,  to  use  a 


•mm 


Glecxvics 


Baker  Brougham  or  Coupe 
I  is  to  enjoy  the  maximum  of 
automobile  luxury,  utility 
and  deMndable  service. 

The  Brougham  and  Coupe 
are  cars  of  much  power  and 
unusual  flexibility  of  control 
— quite  unlike  the  average 
larae  electric. 

These  new  Bakers  present 
unique  features  of  conveni-  f 
ence  and  appointment,  1 
among  them  being  RE>  I 


which  permit  the  occupants  « 
to  face  forward  or  turn 
about.  With  this  increased  I 
roominess,  longer  wheel  ^ 
base  and  strikingly  beauti*  v 
ful  low-hung  body  lines,  | 
they  are  the  latest  develop-  I 
ment  of  stylish  yet  con-  1 
servative  Electrics.  H 

THE  BAKER  I 
MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO.  | 
Cleveland,  O.  I 

Builders  also  of  Baker  hieetrie  Trueks  S 
]  Bruches  or  Dealers  In  Principal  Citici  ™ 
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“That  fresh,  bright,  clean  looking  Top ! 

’  “Don’t  you  see  the  difference  ? 

“Don’t  you  see  how  the  ordinary  Tops  look — rough  and  un- 

kanpt  ?  The  dirt  and  stains  can’t  be  removed— they  are  imbedded 
n  the  weave  of  the  material. 

can  be  cleaned  as  readily  as  glass,  consequent¬ 
ly  it  always  looks  fresh.  It’s  the  material  of  quality — it’s  in 
keeping  with  a  fine  car  because  it  stays  new.  I’ve  owned 
Tops  covered  with  other  materials.  They  were  ‘thrown  in  j 
to  boot’  with  cars.  Now  I  know  the  difference,  and  when 
1 1  boy  a  car  I  say  for  me  and  nothing  else. 

“I  wash  my  ^anta^ote  Top  when  I  wash  the  c 
-and  Fve  never  failed  yet  to  remove  grease  spots— 
jost  as  dirt  and  dust  wash  off. 

“It’s  the  Top  that  makes  your  own  car  look 
shabby.  Put  a  genuine  9anitM>it  Top  on  it  and  ^ 

f’ll  not  be  ashamed  to  take  your  place  with  any 
M  other  ‘high-brow’  car  on  the  street. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  brass  b  \ 

V  label — it  should  be  on  the  m 

front  of  the  Top 

KJ&  ,  ■nfflKi*t’s  genuine.” 


what  the 
wise  automo- 
bilist  says — he 
Jm  knoWM  that  real 
satisfaction  comes 
f  from  using  a  Top 
that  not  only  stands 
severe  wear  and  is  per¬ 
manently  waterproof,  but 
always  looks  clean  and 
new. 


^  Send  today  for  your  copy  of  “What's 
What  in  Top  Materials.”  Describes 
fully  all  the  different  kinds  of  Top 
materials,  it  explains  how  they  are 
made  and  just  how  they  differ.  After 
you  have  read  “What’s  What”  you  will 
know  just  what  you  are  buying  when  you 
>uy  9)uUa*tU  Send  for  that  copy  today! 


THE  PANTASOTE  COMPANY, 
No.  79  Bowling  Green  Bldg., 

New  York  City 
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The  first  of  a  splendid  new  series  of  powerful  articles  on  “The  Child  and 
the  School,”  by  Dr.  Woods  Hutchiiison,  begins  in  this  issue. 

Dr.  Hutchinson  presents  an  entirely'new  viewpoint  on  this  vital  question,  which 
every  mother,  father,  guardian  and  educator  should  carefully  read. 

If  you  knew  of  thousands  of  children  living  motherless  lives  while  at  the  same 
time  their  own  mothers  craved  for  them,  wouldn't  you  want  to  right  such  a  dreadful 
wrong?  William  Hard  in  his  heart-sdrring  article,  “  Motherless  Children  of  Living 
Mother^"  shows  how  we  can  all  help  to  remove  this  outrageous  condition  of  things. 

There’s  a  curiously  baffling  little  story  in  this  January  number  by  El.  Temple 
Thurston  (author  of  “The  City  of  Beautiful  Nonsense”)  called  “The  Mouse 
Trap.”  It  is  very,  very  brief,  but  implies  a  whole  lot  for  those  who  read  between 
the  lines. 

You  must  not  miss  the  very  wonderful  letter  written  by  a  woman  who,  when 
in  middle  life,  “found  herself”  and  really  began  to  live  from  that  moment. 

'  Some  stunning  fashion  illustrations  as  well  as  detailed  descriptions  of  all  the 
newest,  smartest  styles  complete  this  jolly  New  Year  number  of 


THE  DELINEATOR 


tS  Cmnta  a  Copy 


$t.SO  a  Ytar 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
Butterick  Building  New  York 


The  Delineiator 
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Plain  Tbutm 


NO  OTHER  GRAPE  FRUIT  EQUALS  IT  IN  FLAVOR 

A  well-known  physician  writes:  “1  prescribe  grape  fruit  for  all  my  patienti,0 
tell  them  to  be  sure  and  get  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT,  as  other  grc^fn 
to  the  Atwood  is  AS  CIDER  APPLES  TO  PIPPINS.” 

The  Journal  “American  Medicine"  says:  “Realizing  the  great  value  of  i 
fruit,  the  medical  profession  have  long  advocated  its  daily  use,  but  it  has  only 
within  the  past  few  years  that  the  extraordinary  curative  virtues  of  this  ‘ki^ 
fruits’  have  been  appreciated.  This  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  ATWOd 
GRAPE  FRUIT,  a  kind  that  so  far  surpasses  the  ordinary  grape  fruit  that  t 
comparison  can  be  made.” 

Says  E.  E.  Keeler,  M.D.,  in  the  “Good  Health  Clinic”:  “In  all  cases  whewtte 
is  the  ‘uric  acid  diathesis’  you  will  see  an  immediate  improvement  following  « 
use  of  grape  fruit.” 

If  you  desire,  your  grocer  or  fruit  dealer  will  furnish  the 
ATWOOD  Brand  in  either  bright  or  bronze.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured  at  first-class  hotels,  restaurants  and  clubs.  Ask  for  f uX\n^}^ 
ATWOOD  Brand.  For  home  use  buy  it  by  the  box;  it  will 
keep  for  weeks  and  improve. 


ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  ia  elwart  sold  in  the  trade¬ 
mark  wrapper  ci  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company 

THE  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  COMPANY,  80  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
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W'5^ti£e  Burpee  firCa.pMaiKotLPtiiA 


Reduced  Facsimile  Front  Corer  of 


Burpee’s  ^^Seeds  that  Grow” 

are  supplied  each  season  direct  to  many  more  planters  tin 
are  the  seeds  of  any  other  brand.  Burpee’s  Seeds  k 
known  the  world  over  as  the  best  it  is  possible  to  prodnet, 
and  are  acknowledged  the  American  Standard  of  Excell^ 

Progressive  planters  everywhere  are  satisfied  .srith  th 
Vegetables  and  Flowers  resulting  from  Burpee-Quality  SccA 
— grown  according  to  the  clear  information  freely  girni 
the  Burpee  Leaflets. 

In  thirty-six  years  of  successful  seed  selling  we  have  introdnf 
more  Novelties  that  are  now  in  general  cultivation  than  have  anjtka 
other  firms.  We  produce  Selected  Stocks  upon  our  own  seeafn 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  California,  while  Fordbm 
Farms  are  famous  as  the  largest  trial  grounds  in  America.  K« 
Government  Experimental  Station  attempts  such  complete  triabud 
season,  and  the  information  here  obtained  is  of  incalculable  bmh 
to  planters  everywhere. 

Each  season  we  travel  more  than  thirty  thousand  miles  to  pen» 
ally  inspect  our  growing  crops  and  yet  never  travel  a  single  mUth 
solicit  an  order !  We  ask,  however,  that  you  allow  our  Si  lent  Saus 
MAN  to  have  your  careful  attention  in  the  quiet  of  your  own  how 

Simply  send  us  your  address  plainly  wTitten  and  kindly  rri 
that  you  saw  this  advertisement  in  EVERYBODY’S  MACA2K 
Then  by  first  mail  you  will  receive 

Burpee’s  Annual  1913 

A  bright  new  book  of  i8o  pages,  it  pictures  by  pen  and  pendl  all  tg 
is  Best  in  seeds,  and  tells  the  plain  truth.  Wliile  embellished  uitliooW 
covers  and  plates  painted  from  nature,  it  U  A  Safe  Gi  iue— entirely  hr 
from  exaggeration. 

Glad  to  send  you  a  copy  if  you  will  write  today  stating  that  ym  ■> 
our  oSer  in  EVERYBODY  MAGAZINE.  A  posul  card  mU4i- 
you  won't  be  annoyed  by  any  “follow-up”  letters. 


Our  Silent  Salesman  W.ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Bldgs.,  Philaddplji 


ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUl 


Tb»  advertiaemcnts  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody'*  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  \isiting  your  dealer. 


A  Tempting  Relish 

Keeps  when  opened 

Produced  from  selected,  ripe  toma¬ 
toes,  cooked  lightly  to  retain  the  nat¬ 
ural  flavor,  delicately  seasoned  with 
pure  spices,  and  put  up  in  sterilized 
bottles  in  kitchens  noted  for  _ 
their  cleanliness.  M  fl 

Containa  only  those  ingre- 
diente  Recognixed  md  En- 
doraed by  the  L/15L  Government 

When  you  order  Soup*.  Jam*. 

^lliea.  Preserves.  MeaU,Canned  B 

Fruit*  and  Vegetables,  Inaitt  on 
our  label.  It  insure*  a  product 
a*  delicious  and  satisfying  as 
Blue  Label  Ketchup. 

Ourboeklet“OHtlnalMtmu" 

—an  ala  for  toery  houMWife— 
ajatt  many  taJaeik  sagfssMons  j 

fat  preparing  dinnert,  and 
dalntp  krnchtont.  Yoar  ad- 
dreatandllM  natmafyoargro- 

cer  on  a  porta!  ( mtnHonIng  iAts  it~]~  ii~B' 

magaaitte)  will  hring  M.  :  MKI|W|f!W 

CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


GreatBusinessSnccesses 
Use  the 

Great  Busmess .  Paper.  | 

An  indication  of  the  quality  jj 
I  and  economy  of  Hammermill  || 
I  Bond  is  its  use  by  the  above  I 
S  corporations,  and  the  great  'I 

i  majority  of  large  American  ij 
business  concerns.  jj 

inMEMy,  mm 

I  The  Boat  Paper  at  a  Modarata  Price 


is  suitable  in  appearance  for  inter-office 
correspondence,  circulars,  letter-heads 
and  sales  letters;  while  its  strength 
adapts  it  for  hundreds  of  other  forms 
that  require  much  handling. 

Shrewd  business  men  are  saving  2 
to  5  cents  a  pound  by  using  Hammer- 
mill  Bond  on  almost  every  variety  of 
their  commercial  stationery.  It  is 
equal  in  appearance  and  durability  to 
bond  paper  for  which  they  have  been 
paying  S0%  to  50^  more. 

Write  on  your  letterhead — now 
for  FREE  Book  of  Samples 

Tear  a  sheet  and  test  the 
flbre.  Crumple  it  in  your 
^lla  hand  and  note  that  it  does 

ill  rum  ptg'Tm  l\a  not  crack.  Feelhowsub- 

111  111  stantial  it  i*.  Admire  its 

111  surface  and  finish,  and  for 

l\l  -■  IIS  your  next  order  specify 

l\9  Hammermill  Bond. 

\\\  \\|  HAMMERMILL 

\\\  \\i  •  paper 

COMPANY 

\\\  -^|\  Eria,  Pa. 


F  DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 

5LUE)^£ 

i  Ketchup 
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PARTMENT 

CHIEF 


Tobacco  and 
Be  Happy 


Edgeworth  Brings  Delight  to  Many 
Thousands  Daily — Why  Not  You? 


Turn  the 
Door-Knob 

to  a 

Big  S2Jary 

This  man  hat  a  oo  a  bis  job  and  a  big  talaiy. 
Hit  special  training  gave  him  the  ptefeKnce.  The 
Job  needed  him.  There  was  no  waiting  list. 

Get  the  right  kind  o(  training  and  the  job  and 
talaty  will  come  to  you.  Thit  it  proven  beyond  doubt 
by  the  monthly  average  o(  (our  hundred  tuccettful 
1.  C.  S.  students  who  report  talatiet  raised  and 
potkiont  bettered  through  1.  C.  S.  hdp.  Tlie  tame 
opportunity  it  open  to  you — 1»  matter  who  you  are, 
what  you  do  or  where  you  live. 

To  learn  how  the  1.  C.  S.  can  help  you  patp 
the  door-knob  o(  opportunity  amply  mark  and  mail 
the  attached  coupon  to-day.  At  oo^  this  costs  you 
only  the  pottage  and  placet  you  under  no  obligation, 
maA  and  mail  the  coupon  NOW. 


SSctJ  nia  ar  RMdr-RafcM  ^ * 

— EilW  war  raa  waal  it  ■  «  - ' 

You  will  And  Edgeworth  Tobacco  to 
be  just  what  you’ve  always  wanted  in  a 
pipe-smoke.  Try  it  and  be  delightfully 
surprised.  It  will  be  your  dream-smoke 
come  true.  i 


’^EXTRAHIGHGRADE  4  . 

Ready^Rabbed  or  Sliced  Plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 

It  it  the  finest  Burley-leaf  the  around  can 
yield.  There’s  never  a  bite  for  the  tonyue. 
The  aroma  is  tempting  —  the  flavor  capti¬ 
vating.  * 

We’re  so  sure  of  "Edgeworth”  that  we 
GU.ARANTEE  it — and  will  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  you  are  dissatisfied.  Edee- 
worth  READY-RUBBED  in  lOc  and  SOc  tins, 
everywhere,  and  in  handsome  $1.00  humidor 
packages. 

Edgeworth  Sliced  Plug,  15c,  25c,  50c  and 
$1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your  dealer  has  none. 

"Tka  Pipe’s  Own  Stary,"  No.  1,  Free 
Just  pablitbed— a  most  fascinating  ttor^,  toM 
by  a  ripe  itself — the  first  of  a  aeries  of  ‘  Pip* 
Tales.*  ll't  a  booklet  every  smoker  will  en- 
ioy.  You  will  want  the  whole  aerirs.  Write  at 
today  lor"  The  Pipe's  Own  Story,"  No.  I.  sad 
well  mail  it  to  you  free  of  charge. 

LARUS  Ik  BROTHER  CO. 

(£ttahKt*ad  ]g77) 

Also  manufacturers  of  Qbold  Qranulated  Plug 
Hmoklng  Tobacco 

11  Soath  21at  Street.  Ridunond,  Va. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Box  1869  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Kip'ain,  elthontfurtherobligation  on  mypait^O' 


nAlu.  e.iuoul luruieroDiiBBVion  un 
(qualify  for  the  position  before  which 


Civil  Service 
Rookkeeping 
BtraseraaSy  a  Typswrtttag 
Window  Trimming 
Show  Curd  Writing 
IjCtWrlae  aaS  BIga  PalaUae 

Advertising 
CyMirrial  lllsstrstlaa 
Indastrisl  Deeimfnc 
Cotnmerelnl  Law 
SatawsMIs  EaBaiaa 
English  Rranenes 
Poultry  Farming 
Teacher  Spulah 

IrrWsItare  FrvaHl 


SuleamanahlD 
Electrical  Engineer 
Eleo.  Lighting  Supt. 
Telephone  Expert 
Archl  tect 

Rotldlng  Contractor 
Arskltastaral  PrmfluMa 
Stmctnnd  Engineer 

Csaanta  Csastrastlse 

Metdian.  Engineer 

UMhaaisal  Draltiwaa 

Civil  lEnglneer 
nias  gupsHatsaSyat 

Stattonary.  En  gineer 
PlawMae'  A  8t«aB  Fittlae 
Oas  Engines 


e 


Curfew 
Will  Not  Ring 
Tonight -No/ 


AIMS  EASY 
AS  POINTING 
YOUR  nNCER 


CURFEW  will  not  ring  tonight — nor  any  night — to  drive 
loiterers  and  criminals  off  the  streets.  You  will  not 
hear  the  policeman  calling  out  hourly  “All’s  well.” 

All  is  not  weU.  Therefore,  you  must  protect  your  home  from  within. 

Tile  twentieth  century  burglar,  the  cunning  criminal,  and  the  vicious  ex- 
coavict  are  abroad  from  nightfall  till  dawn.  , 

If  you  have  to  face  a  pair  of  them  tonight,  will  you  have  a  twentieth  century  protector, 
ablacic,  &it-thooting,  8ure>aiming,  ten-shot  Savage  Automatic!  If  not,  you  must  get 
ootof  it  the  best  way  you  can  —  with  your  life  if  you  can — and  Heaven  help  you! 

The  Savage  is  the  only  ten-shot  automatic  pistol.  Without  practice  you  can  aim 
and  shoot  it  like  a  crack  shot.  Shoots  only  one  shot  each  time  you  pull  the  trigger,  yet 
an  ten  can  be  fired  in  less  than  three  seconds.  Reloads,  and  recocks  itself  automatically. 

Booklet  about  what  to  do  if  a  burglar  is  in  your  home  sent  for  6  cents  in  stamps. 
This  advice  it  gathered  from  detectives  and  police  authorities. 


Shots 

QuiVA 


A  NEW  SAVAGE  RIFLE 
Send  also  for  our  handsome  free  ride 
catalogue  explaining  the  new  Savage 
ao-shot  repeater  (.aa  cal.),  ao-inch 
barrel,  military  bolt  action,  weight  4 
lbs.,  I6.50.  &vage  Arms  Company, 
4]i  Savage  Ave.,  Utica,  New  York. 


SAVAGLAUTOMAnC 


HE  NEW 


I 


Ihe  Han  and  the  factory 
Behind  the  Ste^er  Piano 


A  Personal  Word  From  "The  Man  Behind  The  Name** 

_  -  **We  are  building  for  the  future.  By  concentrating  every  effort  to  secure  the 
"  highest  efficiency  throughout  our  organization,  by  constantly  studying  the  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  piano-build.iDg  and  by  using  that  knowledge,  we  give  to  the  making  of  each 
9u%tt  k%m  Piano  and  the  Steger  Natural  Player-Piano  the  greatest  care  in  workmanship, 
years  of  experience  and  the  finest  materials  the  world  can  supply,  realizing  that  our 
future  growth  and  progress  depend  upon  the  artistic  worth  and  durability  01  every  in¬ 
strument  sent  forth  from  our  lactories.”  John  Y.  Steger. 


John  Y.  Steger. 


Steiier 


■ 

I 


Pianos  and  Natursd  Player-Pianos 

!  When  you  buy  a  ftnttkMm  Piano  you  pay  for  no 
commission  or  allowances  or  extras.  You  pay  only  the 
1  factory  cost,  plus  a  small  profit,  and  yon  get  an  instrument 
excellent  qualities,  which  will  provide  the  highest 
type  of  pleasure  for  your  home-circle. 

.  ,  ,  Airstr  kttm  Pianos  easily  take  rank  with  the  finest  pro- 

jnets  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  made  In  the  great  Steger  piano- 
■etortes  at  Steger,  Illinois,  the  town  founded  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Steger. 
W-ANS  FOR  PAYMENT  THAT  MAKE  BUYING  CONVENIENT 
Idea  Approval  Flan.  Y  »  SftiM 

•md  for  our  catalog  and  other  ^**11  vA 

*^tting  literature,  tokieher.  PIANO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
Ns>a  it.  Sent  free  on  requett.  Steger  Boildisw.  Chicago,  IlliaoU. 
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“saver  Shoes” 

A  Tale  of  Old  Panama 

**  Being  a  personal  narrative  of  certain  adventures  that  befell  one 
Rodney  Marley  under  Captain  Henry  Morgan  in  the  year  /  669.  ” 

You’d  never  guess  by  that  modest  title  that  it 
referred  to  the  rippingest  adventure  of  the  famous 
old  Morgan  the  Buccaneer.  In  the  January 
Adventure  this  unusually  stirring  yam  by  George 
S.  Reed  begins.  Curiously  enough,  the  .  old 
Buccaneer’s  journey  was  over  the  very  same 
route  as  the  Canzd  itself. 

Don’t  miss  the  second  instalment  of  “King  Corrigan’s 
Treasure.”  There’s  a  briny  surprise  waiting  some  one  on 
the  “Albicore”  or  the  “Kestrel.”  Can  you  guess  which? 

Q  Fancy  a  chicken  being  the  real  discoverer  of  gold  in  Colorado? 
And  that  isn’t  the  only  freak  thing  that  has  started  the  world’s 
biggest  gold  rushes.  Read  Frank  J.  Arkins’s  “Accidents  that 
made  Bonanza  Kings.”  It’s  got  fiction  beaten  a  mile. 

“The  Passenger,”  by  W.  Townend,  will  give  you  a  gulpy 
throat  till  the  last  paragraph  sets  you  smiling  again. 

There’s  a  variety  of  other  mighty  good  things  too  in 
the  January 


15  Cents  All  news-stands 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 


Btri  Is  tki  Exquisite  Ribbon  Monogram  Design — You 
my  teve  your  own  Initial  handsomely  engraved  by  hand  on  the 
gold  strata  case~-auaranteed  for  25  years.  Your 


Startling 
Watch  Offer 


1  he  world  s  masterpiece  of  watch  manu¬ 
facture  now  sold  direct  to  the  consumer  at  the 
lame  price  that  even  the  wholesale  Jeweler  must 
par.  The  superb  Burlingrton  Special— adjusted  to  tem¬ 
perature,  isochronism  and  all  positions— 19 jewels,  fitted 

js— now  sold 


St  tbefainory  into  the  superb  grold  strata  cast  _ 
direct  to  iron  at  the  rock-bottom  anti-trust  price. 


The  Fight  Is  On! 


SsnM  Mt  be  bound  by  any  system  of  price-boosting: 
contracts  with  dealers.  We  will  not  submit  to  any  "high 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  deale. 
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diou^ts  witk 
Ball-R>inted 


When  you  write  all  you 
tendon  should  be  on  your  wiiti^ 
Ball  •  Pdnted  Pens  glide  a 
smoothly  and  easily  om  ik 
paper’s  surface  that  you’re  hadi 
consdous  of  a  pen  in  your  hari 
The  “ball  point’’  prevents  the  id 
annoyance  of  scratching,  diQai 
and  hlotdng. 

Made  in  England  of  fine  SImU 
Steel.  Sold  by  stationers  in  Icannta 
or  sent  postpaid  by  us.  In  Cinliliiad 
$1.50  per  gross— Silver  Grey,$ID0. 
Samplm  Box  of  24  by  Mail  35  CaS 

H.  BAINBRIDGE  A  CO 
90  Willi&m  St.  New  York 


A  Hadf  Inch  of  Cream 

A  Few  Movements  of  the  Brush 
A  Perfect  Lather  t  * 

Mennen’s  Shaving  Cream 

**  The  Perfect  Skavmt  Medium  ** 

Applied  directly  on  the  face — lathers  freely  and 
instantly.  Containa  no  free  cauadc  and  abso¬ 
lutely  will  not  dry  on  nor  smart  the  face — softens 
the  beard  without  the  usual  “rubbing-in”  wkh  the 
fingers — extremely  economical  — 100  shaves  per  tube 


Mennen’a  Shaivins  Cresim  ii  aot  ^haey 

pnxhid  al  a  <lsy.  bul  the  lesuh  cl  three  yean'  caiehil 
inveitiaation  and  eipeiimentint.  The 
name  Mennen  ii  behind  the  cream.  ✓*^^^***N. 
for  sa/s  oooTf/whara,  25e. 


Our  Experience  With 

Industrial  Bonds 


We  have  handled  first  mortgage  serial  indus¬ 
trial  bonds  for  fifteen  years  and  consider  them, 
when  issued  under  proper  requirements,  a  safe 
and  most  remunerative  form  of  investment.  Tlie 
quality  of  these  bonds  has  become  widely  recog¬ 
nized  by  conservative  investors  and  institutions 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad,  who  find  them 
particularly  suitable  for  funds  requiring  excellent 
yield  and  safety  of  principal. 

Our  own  exiierience  is  explained  in  detail  in  a 
pamphlet  just  issued  entitled  “Serial  Industrial 
Bonds,*’  which  also  gives  descriptions  of  current 
offerings.  This  pamphlet  contains  as  examples  a 
list  of  sixteen  representative  issues  originally  sold 
by  us  several  years  ago  aggregating  in  amount 
$10,185,000.  Of  this  amount  $3,247,500  lias 
been  paid  under  the  serial  plan,  $2,915,000  has 
been  redeemed  prior  to  maturity,  leaving  still 
outstanding  only  $4,022,500. 


**6hr  IVactical.  Pleasure -Giving  Gj^t 
Here’s  a  Prize  for  Merry  ^ 
Chrietmae  7 


“Built  abooc  the  aettatt" 

No  other  make  is  so  well 
known  or  so  much  appreciated 
by  the  youiw  generation.  Buy 


Peabo^, 

Bonghteling  &  Co 


Eatabllnheil 

1865 


Clilcago 


Spoons,  Forks,  Knives,  etc.,  of  the  highest 
grade  carry  the  above  trade  mark. 


Sillier  Tlate 
that  Wears' 


iiTTnT7STTT?MSi??T8!^MtTtTt?ii 


Ivory  OR  Air-Cushion  Finish 


re  rr'Try^Tg  kI 
PliYING  CARDS 


GOL.D  EDGED 

PLAYING  CARDS 


For  Social  Play 
Artistic  Designs 
Rich  Colors 
New  Each  Year 
Club  Indexes 


Special  Skill  and 
Years  of  Experience 
Have  Developed  Their 
Matchless  Playing  Qualities 
For  General  Play 


N«  U1 IM  ttfcp 


Engineering  ability 


builds  comfort  into 
Jackson  cars  as 
surely  as  it  provides 
them  with  power 
and  strength  and 


Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 

Simple,  efficient.  So  flat  and  smooth  and 


Carefully  tested  meniscus  achromatic  lens, 
kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter.  Fixed  focus. 


EVERYBODY’S  M.\G.\ZINE 


320 


Quality  in  every  detail. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY. 

All  Kodak  Dealets.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


“Sullanic  six — $2650 


Jackson  Automobile  Co. 
1312  E.  Main  St.,  Jackson.  Mick. 


As  small  as  your  note  book  and 
tells  the  story  better. 


Pictures, 


the 

Official  Rules 

CARD°GAMES 

HOYLE  UP-TO-DATE 
ISSUED  YEARLY 


Son  For  IS^iN  Stamps 
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\TO  mother  of  a  family  should  dream  of  missing  this  third 
f  ^  and  last  article  of  Mrs.  Willsie’s  remarkable  series  on 


Eugenics.  (Don’t  be  edraid  of  that  word  Eugenics — it’s 
only  the  Sunday  name  for  the  Science  of  Bettering  the 
Human  Race.)  The  time  has  gone  by  for  any  haphazard 
attitude  toward  this  most  sacred  of  all  human  functions, 
and  Mrs.  Willsie’s  light  on  the  subject  is  most  welcome. 


“How  to  be  Slim,”  by  William  J.  Cromie,  Instructor  of 
G3rmnastics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  will  prove 
a  blessing  to  all  who  happen  to  be  a  little  more  weighty 
than  they  like  to  be,  or  need  to  be  for  that  matter,  as  Mr. 
Cromie’s  pictures  clearly  show. 

Did  you  know  that  Chicago  has  a  Fairy  Godmother? 
According  to  Edith  Brown  Kirkwood  it  is  no  less  a  person 
than - .  Who  do  you  think  it  is  ? 


The  smartest  fashion  illustrations,  a  dressmaking  lesson,  a 
special  article  on  home  decoration,  recipes  and,  oh !  lots  of 
other  good  things  complete  a  well-rounded  New  Yeau  issue  of 


The  Woman’s  Magazine 

10  Cents  a  Copy  75  Cents  a  Year 


THE  NEW  IDEA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY. 
636  Broadway,  New  York 


The  advertiiements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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Just  the  very  thing 
for  your  pockety 

■eitbcf  too  Urge  nor  too  small,  too  thidc 
■or  too  thin,  but  just  right.  Handy  ? 
Why,  almost  mechanically  yon  perform 
the  action  necessary  to  bring  up  the  lead, 
so  it's  ready  for  use  the  instant  it  is  taken 
from  the  Pocket. 

L  &  C  HARDTMUTH’S 

Roh-i-noor 

Propelling 

Pencils. 

Fitted  with  the  famous  “Koh-i-noor**  lead. 

Always  ready  for  use. 
Never  require  sharoening. 
Do  not  get  out  of  order. 

Of  kirK.fUM  (Utiaiien,  deaUrt  io  dtawiac 
Bialwiili.  artisls  topplies. 

IllmlraltJ  Hil  on  appScaUon  le : 

L.  d  C.  HARDTMUTH. 

34.  East  23nl  StewM.  New  Yorkt 
•ad  Kok-i-moor  Hoate,  London,  ^nfland. 


IN  RUBBER 

WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

Will  stand  anything  and  everything, — Alcohol,  As- 
phaltum,  Benzine,  Creosote,  Fusel  Oil,  Hot  Glue, 
Hot  Tar,  Lacquers,  Naphtha,  Oils,  Turpentine,  Any 
Kind  of  Paint,  Any  Kind  of  Varnish  or  Shellac, 
or  any  other  substance.  They  will  stand  any  cli¬ 
mate,  wet  or  dry,  hot  or  cold.  They  will  never  shrink 
or  swell.  The  setting  will  last  forever, — will  not 
crumble,  split,  crack,  rot  or  yield  in  any  way  under 
any  conditions. 

ONE  CONTRACT 

recently  made  to  supply  the  requirements  for  brushes 
of  over  forty  railroad,  steamship  and  similar  com¬ 
panies. 

Vulcan-Set  Shawing  Brushes  and  Invincible  Hair  Brushes, 
in  beautiful  patterns,  wear  longer  and  produce  better 
results  than  all  others. 

.  Whiting-Adams  Brushes  For  Sale  Everywhere 

JOHNLWHTTING  -J.J.  ADAMS  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  U.&A. 

hiA  Masaiactwtn  l«  Onr  HmM  Ton  ud  ik  Urfol  is  ik  VatU 


SECTIONAL 


BOOKCASES 


REAUTIFULLY  illustrated  in  colors  (mailed  free),  showing  our  Sanitary 
Clawfoot,  Mission,  Colonial  and  Standard  bookcases  and  how  you  wifi 
save  money  by  placing  them  in  your  home.  The  handsome  designs,  the  rich 
finish,  the  removable  non-binding  doors,  the  absence  of  disfiguring  iron 
bands,  make  them  far  better  than  the  old-fashioned  kind. 

Ot»  ^|riceu  ^re  ^^wer  than  Othera 
and  hiek  guality  is  enaranteed.  Sold  by  dtaUrt  or  direct.  A  ddress  Defi.  L-tt. 
GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY,  11  Victoria  Street,  Grand  Rapid*,  Mich. 

Kindly  mention  Even’body'i  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>’body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Not  too  far  even  for  the 
children  this  winter  if  you 
take  them  by  the  fast 

Union  Pacific — 
Salt  Lake  Route 

Something  to  interest  them  all  the 
way  and  everything  to  make  you 
and  them  safe  and  comfortable 
throughout  the  trip. 

Los  Angeles  Limited 

Less  than  three  days  from  Chicago  to 
Los  Angeles,  via  Riverside  and  San  Ber¬ 
nardino.  Through  sleepers  to  Pasadena. 

Electric  lighteJ  Draiving  Room 
and  Compartment  Sleepers,  Li¬ 
brary  and  Observation  Cars — 
Double  track.  Automatic  eUctrnc 
block  safety  signals. 

The  ideal  route  for  Winter  travel.  Write 
today  for  beautifully  illustrated  booklet 
about  California.  We  will  tell  you  about 
rates  and  help  you  plan  your  trip.  Address 

Gerrit  Fort,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

Union  Pacific 

Kfm  17 

Omaha,  Neb. 


Distinctly! 

Perfeclijr! 

every  kind  of  sound  with  the  aid  of  the 
latest  marvelous  invention,  the  remarkable 

New  4-Tone; 

Mears  Ear  Phone! 

The  great,  new  electrical  marvel  for  thej 
deaf.  Perfect  hearing  at  last!  This  remark- 1 
able  invention  has  four  different  sound  strengtlis,  four  I 
different  adjustments,  instantly  rlianged  by  a  touch  of  I 
the  Anger.  You  regulate  tlie  instrument  l)y  a  tiny  | 
switch  to  meet  any  condition  of  your  ear  or  to  liearanr 
sound — low  pitched  conversation  near  you  or  soundi' 
from  any  distance.  The  whole  range  of  heating  of  the  | 
healthy,  natural  car  is  covered  by  this  new  4- Tone 
Special  Model  Mears  Ear  Phone.  ! 

Special  Limited  Offer! 

Write  at  once  for  our  Sensational  Introductory 
Offer  on  this  new  wonder.  To  advertise  and  quickir 
introduce  this  greatest  of  all  inventions  for  tlie  deaf, 
we  are  ^ing  to  sell  the  Arst  lot  of  these  new  four-ton* 
phones  DIRECT  from  our  lalmratory  to  users  at  tlw 
confidential  jobber's  price.  This  offer  applies  only  to 
the  Arst  lot  Anished — a  limited  numl>cr.  Write  todajr- 
oeiid  the  coupon — and  you  ran  ssive  more  than  onc-haK 
the  retail  price.  A  few  dollars,  payalrle  on  easy  terms, 
if  desired,  secures  you  romplete  relief  from  your  alllie 
tion.  but  the  jobber’s  price  is  coiiAdential.  I  on  must 
write  for  it.  Do  it  now  and  save  botli  wliolesaler'sand 
retailer’s  proAts. 

Try  it  10  Days  in  ri? 

Your  Own  Home  P  MVl  jUi 

Every  Mears  Ear  Phone  is  sold  only  on  Free  I 
Trial.  Ask  about  our  great  free  trial  offer.  Test  this 
amazing  instrument  on  your  own  ears,  under  anycon- 
ditionsof  service  for  ten  days.  Nothing  to  pay  for  the  I 
trial.  Tlie  Mears  Ear  Plioiie  is  the  only  scientific  and 
perfect  hearing  device  for  the  deaf.  Already  I4,oo» 
Single  Tone  Mears  Ear  Phones  have  been  sold.  _ 

Said  Coupon  Now  ..-*■** 

For  Free  Book  / 

The  Mears  Ear  Phone  book  ex-  ^  u,  rma 
plains  all  the  causes  of  deaf-  Jr  TS  my 

ness:  tells  how  to  stop  the  prog-  ^  new  York,  n- 
ress  of  the  malady  and  how  to  ^  Gentlemen: 
treat  it.  Send  tlie  coupon  at  ^  mail  me.  free  and  p* 
on«-e  for  Free  Book  and  our  ^  paid,  your  Me»r»  W 
greatConAdentialIntroduc-  ^  Plwiie  Bixikletand  imiw 
tory  Offer.  Send  at  once,  jy  ularsof  your  Special  Intm- 
„  _  f  ductory  OAor  on  yoiir 

Mparc  F  Vt  r hniut  ^  model  Four-Tone  Me*™  t* 

mears  car  rnone  ^  phone  aud  Free  Trial  Offer- 

Co./  Suite  812  / 

35W.34tbStrMt  /  - - 

Now  YoA.  N.  Y.  f 

- ^  Address _ 
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BUTTERICK  FAOTIONS 


ewct  25  CENTS 


'^HE  most  thoroughly  complete  assortment  of 
Spring  designs  in  the  new  issue  of  that  stunning 
quarterly  publication 


Its  pages  cind  pages  and  pages  of  styles  are  as  varied 
as  they  are  complete.  The  very  cream  of  the  choicest 
Spring  fashions.  Every  thing  for  every  one  in  the 
family  displayed. 

With  each  copy  you  get 
ANY  BUTTERICK  PATTERN  FREE 


Of  any  merchant  selling  Butterick  Patterns  and  Publications 


THE  BUTTERICK  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Butterick  Bldg.,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Maifazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>'body's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


If  any  abbreviated 
form  is  desired 
however  the  fob 
lowing  is  suggested: 


The  illustration  above  shows  the  familiar 
gravel  surface  of  a  Barrett  Specification  Roof. 

Roofs  of  this  type  are  used  with  the  fullest 
satisfaction  on  thousands  of  great  factories  and  com¬ 
mercial  establishments  all  over  the  United  States. 


The  Barrett  Specification  is  the  standard  method 
for  constructing  these  roofs. 


It  specifies  the  kind  of  felt  and  pitch  that  should  be  used,  the 
quantity  required  and  it  further  defines  the  correct  method  of 
applying  same.  It  also  specifies  a  simple  and  practical  method 
of  inspection  and  provides  for  the  identifying  cf  the  pitch  and  felt 
If  this  specification  is  carefully  followed,  the  owner  of  the 
building  is  assured  of  a  roof  that  u  ill  usually  last  twent>'  years 
or  more  without  any  maintenance  expense  whatever. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  architects,  engineers  or  owners 
of  buildings,  copies  of  The  Barrett  Specification  with  diagrams 
from  which  blue  prints  can  be  made.  Address  nearest  office. 


We  advise  incor¬ 
porating  in  plans 
the  full  wording  of 
The  Barrett  Speci¬ 
fication,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  mis¬ 
understanding. 


ROOFING— SWl  be 
a  Barrett  Specitifation 
Roof  laid  as  dirrrted 
in  printed  Specifica¬ 
tion,  revised  August 
IS,  1911,  using  the 
materials  specified, 
and  subject  to  the  in¬ 
spection  requirement 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


New  York  Cbkaro  Pbiladelphia  Botton  St.  Lovit  ClereUnd  Piniburch 

Cincinnati  Kanaas  City  Minneapolit  New  Orlrana  Seattle  Loadon.  Enc. 

Canadian  Officea: — Montreal  Toronto  W'innipes  Vaocoarer  Sl  John,  N.  B.  Halifax.  N.  S. 


Everybody’*  the  Result-Giver  — These  “  Little  Ads  ”  Prove  it 

THAT  PROOF  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Approximately  Four  Million  People  Read  Everybody's  Magazine  Each  Month 

RATE— $3.00  per  line — 5%  c*»h  discount — 10%  discount 
for  six  consecutive  insertions.  Minimum  space  4  lines, 
uv  eannei  innp  oath  Clasnjud  Advertistr  ptrsonaHy,  u«  reqsust  the  asiiaanee  9f  mr  readtrs  in  extluding  from  these 
aUemm  MJthing  gueatenahU,  Ftrwu  tUtt  nbrna  the  ^st  desj  ef  memth  ptetsdtng  date  %f  tublicatim 


REAL  ESTATE- FARM  LANDS 


FLORIDA 


LAND  SALESMEN  WANTED 

eXKRIENCED  LAND  SALESMEN  WANTED  to  sell  tracU  ol 
MM  40  KT«  >nd  up,  stiluble  tor  oranges,  grape  trull,  pineapples. 
«a  0^  roads,  stores,  churches,  hotels  and  hundreds  ot  planta- 
doM  ander  cultivation.  HealihtuI,  dellghttul  climate.  Land 
eOtM  lapUly.  Attractive  proposition  to  e.\perlenced  men.  J. 
'w.D-Orant.  811  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York.  _ 

jTdVERTISING  ASSISTANCE 

land  ADS.,  prospect  uses,  etc.,  sklltully  compiled  trom  Idea  to 
aMMf.  Ads.  put  In  any  periodical.  Piecework  basis;  mall  or 
niM  aaywbere.  Open  tor  land,  remrt.  ry.,  or  allied  promotion  this 
SoMf;  outline  yours  by  letter.  I  sell  nothing  but  virile  ad-sense  ser- 
tisk  — 't-"*'  clientele.  Percy  E.  Vyle,  Jacksonville.  Fla. _ 


ALABAMA 


AN  ORANQE.PEC  A  N  ORCHARD  In  Southern  .Alabama  means  a 
INeMit  laeome  and  a  home  tor  old  age.  Beating  groves  prove  this. 
WtpMat  100  Orange  and  20  Pecan  trees  per  acre  and  develop  5  years. 
EiM  payments.  E.  8.  Braden.  Otis  Building.  Chicago. 


ARIZONA 


(OOSEVELT  DAM  BUILT  BY  U.  S.  RECLAMATION  8er- 
thiMakm  a  garden  spot  ot  the  Salt  River  Valley.  Under  Irrlga- 
Ma  halts  ripen  early  and  bring  highest  prices.  Hungry  market 
iNM  at  koine.  Situ  acre  up.  Elasy  terms.  Salt  River  Volley 
liHv  about  aoU.  climate,  crops  and  profits  tree.  C.  L.  Seagravet. 
Qm.  Oolooliatlon  Agent.  ATJkSF  Ry..  1810  Ry.  Etch.,  Chicago. 

ARKANSAS 

THE  OZARK  MOUNTAIN  REGION  Is  a  most  dellghttul  place 
h  uHck  la  Uve,  having  splendid  climate  and  abounding  In  living 
uMbsI  pore  water.  It  has  hill,  prairie  and  valley  land,  a  variety 
w  iMl  arsrybody.  Wonderful  proapecu  for  Increase  In  values. 
ttiHs  tor  tree  booklet.  Immigntlon  Department,  Kansas  City 
HistoMn  Ry..  Kansas  aty.  Mo. _ 

_ CALIFORNIA 

COME  TO  SUNNY  STANISLAUS.  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Call- 
knlk,  where  the  land  owns  the  water.  Munictpal  Irrigation  system 
MSI asparkaental  stage.  No  excessive  water  rates  to  pay  to  private 
ewssratloos.  Everything  under  the  sun  grown  In  abundance.  Ideal 
dtassa.  per  toll  soil.  Home  ot  alfalfa,  fruit,  berries.  Free  Booklet, 
DmL  H.  Stanislaus  Board  ot  Trade.  Modesto.  Cal. 

ANQELES,  CALIFORNIA.  Panama  Canal  ani  unrivalel 
diMMc  means  mllUoo  population  by  1020.  Now  building  mile  ot 
*.—111  ■  »  week.  Our  booklet.  The  Call  to  the  Homeseeker  " 
4— —Bible  Information  about  this  marvelous  city.  Rend  for  free 

S  Industrial  Hoom  Builders.  312  CltUens  Bank  Bldg.,  Lot  An- 
CatttomU 

^alfalfa  FARMS — S  to  7  crops:  Dalryint;  Orange.  Lemon. 
*'*ttdt.  rig.  Apple,  Peach  orchaids.  Imnroved  Income  plac-i; 

semi-tropical  cllnuite.  Easy  terms.  Write — 
Burt  Co.,  900-lst  Nat  l  Bank  Bldg,.  San  Fran-lseo. 

_ _ GEORGIA 

farms.  Our  lln  describes  Oeonria  farm, 
"■■■etllnrs.  and  terille  lands  ready  for  fruits, vegetablet.  dairyings 
mZ  “Si!!*;  »•''!  Various  sisei;  easy 

"■a  Georgia  Home  A  Farm  Co.,  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  C.a. 

3--*-f*EE  HO  M  ESTEAD  L  AN  OS.  DCTver'W  eeriy  Pou'AtlasT 
JSjypMUt*  lust  Issued.  In  4  colors,  library  else. “not  a  miniature." 
— ?*  Nyay  Mountain  and  National  Forens.  contains  six  colored 
Zy'lP—Ndo.  Wyoming,  Utah.  New  Mexico,  Idaho  and  Mon- 
wir^  ^"U.8.  3-vear  homestead  laws. Carey  Act.  Det- 

Ahtl  Mining  Lawa  bro<ight  up  to  date  and  other  valuable 
Tjjawjosent  for  25  cents,  providing  vou  send  3.5  rents  tor  one 
m.— — PUon  to  Denver  Weekly  Post,  the  greatest  weekly 
.xCrgP*  published.  This  Atlas  Is  well  worth  .50  rents.  Is  ropyrlght- 
mS  2?***  Weekly  Pout  and  sold  with  subsrriptlons  only.  You  must 
"P™™  Atlas  and  Denver  Weekly  Poet  one  year, 
snie.  Bailor,  Denver  Weekly  Post,  777  Post  BMg..  Denver.  Colo. 


COCOANIJT  QROVE  BY  BEAUTIFUL  BAY  BISCAYNE, Prof¬ 
itable  vacations  In  your  own  Bungalow,  In  refined  community  while 
your  Grape  Fruit  Grove  supervised  by  us.  pays  expenses.  Illustrated 
Book  tree.  Cocoanut  Grove  Development  Co.,  Cocoanut  Grove,  Fla. 

READ  “THE  HEART  OF^ THE^Q rXpEF’ruFt^ COUNTR^' 
the  Illustrated  booklet  describing  Florida's  highland  lake  region, 
renter  of  the  citrus-growing  Industry,  with  splendid  soil,  unexcelled 
railroad  facilities,  clay-paved  roads,  pure  water,  beautiful  locatlona 
for  winter  and  all-year-round  homes:  reasonable  prices  and  terms. 
Groves  developed  for  actual  coat.  Florida  Fruit-lands  Co.,  Fargo. 

Polk  Co.,  Florida. _ 

WE  OFFER  YOU:  SUNSHINE  FOR  SNOW.  BREEZES  FOR 
Bllssards,  Flowers  for  Floods,  Prosperity  for  Privation,  and  Health 
while  making  Wealth  on  a  farm  surrounding  the  rapidly  growing 
little  city  of  Tarpon  .springs,  Florida.  Three  railroads,  quick  trans¬ 
portation.  good  home  market,  high  rolling  land,  good  soU  for  Citrus 
Fruit.  Peachet.  Pecans.  Sugar  Cane  and  all  garden  vegetables.  Good 
roads,  schools,  churches  and  neighbors.  Titles  guaranteed.  We 
help  you  to  help  yoursetf.  Low  prices  and  easy  terms.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  Illustrated  booklet  and  complete  information.  Tampa  A 
Tarpon  Springs  Land  Co.,  Tampa.  Florida. 

ORANGE  CITY,  FLA.  Beautiful  winter  hornet,  high,  healthy 
location,  pure  artesian  water,  cement  walks,  grand  shade  trees. 
2  R  Rs..  churches,  school,  pub.  Ilbrar)',  etc.  Bend  for  booklet. 

Address:  J.  L.  True,  R.  E. _ 

muck  FARM  LANDS,  analyilng  A’"r  ammonia!  1000  choice 
resldenre  sites  on  Lake  Weir.  Colonisation  lands  for  subdivision; 
also  a  hotel.  For  sale  separately,  or  as  a  whole.  Write  R.  L.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Ocala.  Fla.  _ _ 

HIOH  LANDS.  Lake  Garfield,  for  grapefruit,  oranges;  none  better 
for  vegetaWat.  30  Ukes  give  frost  protection.  280  ft.  elevation  hnest 
drainage.  Before  deciding  anything  about  Fla.  write  for  Ulus,  l^k 
dntrriblng  this  tract.  Southern  Land  Pecuritles  Co.,  Bartow.  Fla. 

DE  LAND.  FLORIDA.  H^thful,  beautiful,  nrogresslve.  An 
Ideal  winter  resort.  Bes*  all  year  round  towm.  For  full  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Interesting  descriptive  literature  address  Secretary  Business 

I.eague.  De  Land.  Florida.  _ 

'  "wbljLD^OU  consider  sometime  making  Florida  your  home  If 
ytri  could  now  secure  Free  Of  One  Dollar's  Cost  one  of  the  best  40  to 
lAO  acre  farms  In  the  Suwannee  River  Ijtnd  Belt?  Blmply  write  us, 
saying.  Mall  particulars.  Addre*  Boom  54,  Uve  Oak.  Perry  a. 
Oiilf  Railroad  Company.  Live  Oak.  Florida. _ 

NEW  MEXICO 

FO^aFe^  five  4*  ACRE  FARMS  IN  THE  RICH  Pqrtales 
Valley,  New  Mexico.  Irrigable  land  that  produces  never  failing 
crops.  Within  one  mile  of  the  county  seat,  a  railroad  center.  Write 
us  Immediately  for  prices  and  terms.  Norton  A  Co..  Room  405  Mul- 
vane  Building.  Topeka.  Kansas. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.,  FOR  INFORMATION  and  litera¬ 
ture  of  value  to  the  Homeseeker,  Invalid  or  Investor,  address  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort;  the  most  healthful  cllmats 
In  the  known  world. _ 

A  BOOK  WORTH  25  CENTS.  beauUfully  Ulustrated,  36  9x12 
Inch  pages,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  State  whether  Interested 
as  homeseeker,  healthseeker.  Investor  or  tourist.  Address  Board  of 
Trade,  Tampa.  Fla.  "The  143.2  per  cent  city." 

LAKE  WALES  ANDIRON  MOUNTAIN.  Subtropical  Florida's 
most  picturesque  region  now  accessible  by  railroad.  New.  modem 
hotel  open.  Splendid  hunting,  tlshlng,  boating,  autoing.  Unspoiled, 
elevated  lake  front  homesltcs.  and  tracts  for  citrus  fruit  culture,  mid¬ 
winter  gardening,  for  sale:  low  cash  prices.  Write  for  illustrated 
booklet  and  map.  Lake  B'ales  Land  Company,  Bartow,  Florida. 


FOR  A  HOME  OR  AN  INVESTMENT  Cbocuwbatchec  Penin¬ 
sula,  Washington  Co.,  Fla.,  has  few  equals.  All  natural  resources  to 
make  It  Garden  Spot  of  Florida.  Black,  rich,  sandy,  loam  soil.  Plenty 
ot  rainfall  12  months  In  year.  No  Irrigation.  Crops  never  known  to  tall. 
Two  and  three  crops  ea.sUy  raised  each  year  on  same  land.  Unexcelled 
climate.  One  of  healthiest  spots  in  United  States.  The  home  of  semi- 
trupleal  fruits  and  early  vegetables.  Finest  and  highest  priced  oranges 
of  Florida  grow  here.  Lumber  on  ground  at  wholesale  prices.  Bun- 
strokes  and  frost-bites  unknown.  Fish,  oysters,  clams  and  game 
galore.  Fine  boating  and  salt-water  bathing.  Investigate  thoroiuthly 
Is  all  we  ask.  W  rite  to-day  for  literature,  sample  of  soil,  maps,  etc. 
Banta  Rosa  Plantation  Co.,  412  Northwestern  Bldg.,  Chicago.  111. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


REAL  ESTATE -FARM  LANDS— Continued 


NEW  YORK 


BETTER  BE  SAFE  THAN  SORRY.  Some  real  estate  Invest- 
meots  are  good — many  are  wortbless.  Information  concerning  the 
value  of  any  Long  Inland  property  may  be  obtained  from  our  2U0.000 
record:*  covering  every  locality.  Feed  moderate  for  service  rendered. 
E.  P.  Galllard.  150  Broadway.  New  Yorlt. _ 


NORTHWEST 


INVESTIQATE  THE  FERTILE  NORTHWEST  UNITED 
States.  Excellent  land  In  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  Washington  and  Oregon  adjacent  to  Northern  PadHc  Ry. 
Stay  In  our  own  home  country — near  home  markets — quick  transpor¬ 
tation-close  to  good  neighbors  and  good  schools.  Prm  Government 
homestead  land  which  you  can  prove  up  In  three  years:  state  land  on 
easy  terms;  deeded  land  at  low  prices  and  on  crop-payment  plan. 
Write  quick  for  Illustrated  literature  and  Information  about  low 
fared.  Say  what  state  most  Interests  you.  L.  J.  Brlcker,  OenT  Im¬ 
migration  Agent,  131  Northern  Padhe  Bldg.,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 


SOUTHEAST 


ESCAPE  THE  COLD  WINTERS.  Locate  on  a  Southeastern 
farm  along  the  Southern  Railway  Lines.  Cheapest  and  most  profit¬ 
able  land  In  America.  SIO  an  acre  up — easy  terms.  Poultry.  Truck, 
Fruit,  Dairying,  Livestock  pay  big.  Unexcelled  living  conditions. 
Land  lists,  subscription  to  '‘Southern  Field"  and  all  services  Free. 
M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Ind.  Agt.,  Room  28,  Washington,  D.  C. 

TEXAS 


MISSISSIPPI 


IS  HE  CRAZY?  The  owner  of  a  plantation  In  Mississippi h is. 
Ing  away  a  few  live-acre  tracu.  The  only  condition  Is  thai  aak 
planted.  The  owner  wants  enough  Ogs  raised  to  supply  a  CusT 
Factory.  You  can  secure  five  acres  and  an  Interest  In  the  hnei 
by  writing  Eubank  Farm.*  Company.  Block  B,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  iv 
will  plant  and  care  tor  your  trees  tor  85  per  month.  Y’our  ma 
should  be  81,000  per  year.  Some  think  this  man  Is  craay  for  ihS 
away  such  valuable  land,  but  there  may  be  method  in  his  mtOaoL 


VIRGINIA 


LOOK  AHEAD  FI  YE  YEARS — what's  In  store  for  yout  Wm 
a  pretty  home  In  absolutely  healthy  climate  and  comfortalilt  h. 
Ing  Income  every  year  app^  to  you?  One  of  our  ten-acn  iMt 
orchard  tracts  planted  with  500  apple  trees — which  will  am  m 
a  few  dollars  now  and  small  payments  monthly — will  Insure  ng 
future  home.  Income  and  happiness.  Write  now  for  desolpiin 
book  22.  Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Company,  Wuia. 
boro,  VWnla. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA,  An  empire  of  tertUe  Isnla.  k 
States  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  FIorldiM 
Alabama.  Outdoor  pursuits  possible  every  working  di^.  Tmiii 
three  crops  annually.  Write  for  attractive  literature.  1.  A.  Pikt 
General  Industrial  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway.  Suite  Kt 
360,  NoHolk,  Virginia. 


FRUIT  RANCH— Buy  now  for  815.000:  Feb.  Ist  816.000:  March 
let  $17,000.  Finest  fruit  ranch  In  Rio  Grande  Delta  where  snow  la 
unknown.  Completely  equipped,  ready  for  occupancy  and  money 
making.  Easy  terms.  Write  for  particulars.  Box  14  U.  Donna,  Texas. 

ISLE  OF  PINES 


“WATCH  US  GROW”  Is  the  watchword  of  McKinley.  Isle  of 
Pines.  Beautiful,  Healthful  Island  90  miles  south  of  Havana. 
Largest  American  Colony  in  Cuba.  Four  days  from  New  York  by 
steamer.  Mild,  delightful  climate  the  year  round.  No  frost,  no 
fevers,  no  Irrigation  needed  for  trees.  Fertile  soli  for  growing  oranges, 
grapefruit,  lemons,  limes,  pineapples,  garden  truck,  etc.  10  acres 
enough  to  make  you  Independent  in  a  few  years.  Write  to-day  for 
Free  Book  showing  American  life  at  McKinley.  Publicity  Bureau, 
Isle  of  Pines  Co.,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


“FOLLOW  THE  LEAD  OF  WISE  BUYERS"— Go  to  Los  In- 
dlos.  Isle  of  Pines — the  beautiful,  fertile,  American  Inhabited  tropical 
island  only  180  miles  from  Key  West,  Fla.  June  climate  year  round 
— no  frosts.  Abundance  of  rain — no  irrigation.  Big  pronts  In 
oranges,  lemons,  grape-fruit,  pineapples,  etc.  American  stores, 
schools,  churches,  banks,  newspapers,  etc.  Our  lands  surround 
Los  Indlos,  the  only  deep-sea  harbor  on  the  Island.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  home  or  Investment.  10  acres  will  make  you  Independent. 
Easy  terms.  Prices  now  low — land  rapidly  Increasing  in  value. 
Titles  guaranteed.  Write  for  complete  information.  Canada  Land 
A  FYult  Co.,  117  Wisconsin  8t.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. 


EASE  AND  INCOME  you  buy  srlth  a  Virginia  Apple  0reka<l 
Particulars  on  request.  Stock  and  general  farms.  Country  Eana 
In  cultured  communities.  Send  for  specification  blank.  FnaUk 
Steams,  Box  37,  Glenallen,  Va. 


BE  INDEPENDENT.  A  5-acre  truck  farm  In  Tldewatw.  W 
ginla,  ran  easily  earn  you  81.000  to  85,000  a  year.  One  mm'i 
crops  more  than  pays  for  the  land.  Unusual  opportunity  to  Mat 
5  to  10  acres  finest  tmeking  land  at  small  cost  on  easy  tenu.  b- 
rellent  location.  Quick  shipping  facilities.  Write  today  lor  |» 
ticulars.  D.  E.  Seymour,  owner,  P.  O.  Box  2386,  Washington  D.C. 


VIRGINIA  FERTILE  FARM  LANDS  815.00  per  acre  >iid» 
EJasy  Payments.  We  will  mall  you  our  beautiful  illustrated  mp- 
sine,  one  year  free.  If  you  will  send  names  of  two  friend.*  whew 
Interested  In  Virginia.  F.  H.  La  Baume,  Agr'l  Agent,  Norloki 
Western  Ry.,  N.  A  W.  Bldg.,  Room  65.  Roanoke.  Va. 


CHOICE  VIRGINIA  FARMS  ALONG  THE  C.  A  0.  IT. 
As  low  as  815.00  per  acre.  Abundant  rainfall,  rich  soil,  mild  tfe- 
ters,  nearby  Eastern  Markets.  20  adjoining  little  farms  In  kiktd 
Richmond  only  8850  each.  Very  fertile.  Write  today  lor  ■» 
trated  booklet  "Country  Life  In  Virginia"  (134  pages),  udkr 
excursion  rates.  Address  K.  T.  Crawley,  Indus.  Agt.,  C.  A  (X  Kf. 
Room  KMM,  Richmond,  Va. 


MISSOURI 


IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  OZAR KS.— Cheap  homes  on  easy  terms, 
fine  climate,  gushing  springs:  fruit,  dairy,  poultry,  stock  and  grain 
farms,  large  and  small  tracts-  80  acre*.  3  room  house,  floe  spring.  30 
acres  cultivated:  8800.  List  free.  Timber  lands  K  to  810  acre. 
Globe  Realty  Co..  Ava,  Mo. _ 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


HOMESEEKERS 


BEST  WAY  TO  YOUR  NEW  HOME:  If  you  have  decided  IM 
a  new  home  location  in  E'lorida,  the  Carollnas,  Alabama,  TnaaOB- 
boma  or  the  Pacific  Coast,  write  to  me  for  the  best  way  to  rad 
there.  The  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines  offer  attractive  rates  Jusew 
to  those  lands  of  opportunity.  Let  me  send  you  full  lolaraMki 
and  reserve  cboh^e  accommodations.  Arthur  W.  Pye,  Ptamm 
Tragic  Manager.Clyde-Mallory  Llnee.Pler  36,  North  River,  XeitTgt 


WILLOW  RIVER — New  "Town  of  Importance."  southern  en¬ 
trance  Peace  River  Country,  main  line  Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  B.  C. 
Writ*  today  for  printed  matter.  Pac.  Bond  A  Land  Corp.,  Ltd.,  562 
Pacinc  Bldg.,  Vancouver.  B.  C. 


CUBA 


LOOK  AT  THE  MAP.  NOTICE  CUBA'S  GEOGRAPHICAL 
Location.  Right  In  the  Path  of  Panama  travel.  Rich  soli.  Ideal 
climate.  Abundant  Rainfall.  Best  Transportation.  Land  830. 
Will  it  advance?  Think  it  over.  Map  free.  S.  O.  Sanderson,  268 
Palace  Building.  Minneapolis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS;  17  STATES;  one  to  lOOOscn^ 
to  850  an  acre:  live  stock,  tools  and  crops  often  included  to  atm 
quickly.  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  35.  free.  E.  A.Stral 
Farm  Agency.  Station  2719,  47  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


AUSTRALIA; — Cheap  land,  superb  climate,  helpful  govura* 
assisted  transportation.  Party  of  social  economists  going  to ooWk 
invite  co-operalors  to  avail  themselves  of  splendid  opportiBSJ- 
Address  "Economist."  Box  1431,  Vancouver.B.  C. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— FACTORY  SUPPLIES— 
TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS.  REMINGTONS  8«.M;  DENSMORES, 
Jewetts,  Yosts  88.00:  Olivers,  Underwoods  815.(X).  15  days'  free 

trial  and  five  years'  guarantee.  Harlem  Typewriter  Exchange. 
Dept.  F.  48.  215  West  r25th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  ONLY  818.75.  Moot  Uil^ 
Ing  proposition  ever  made.  Bargains  In  every  make.  PrlrtM 
85.00  up.  Get  our  agents'  prices,  .standard  Typewriter  EicM» 
23  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  _ 


TYPEWRITERS  REBUILT  By  the  Manufacturers— We  are 
making  a  specialty  thU  month  of  "Visible"  typewriters,  Olivers, 
Underwoods,  etc.,  and  can  furnish  these  machines  Factory  Rebuilt 
at  specially  low  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere,  uUowIng  Rent 
to  apply  on  price.  Remingtons,  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand¬ 
ard  machine  preferred  furnished  on  same  oondltlons.  Write  for 
Catalog  T.  3'ypexnlter  Emporium.  Established  1892.  34-36  W. 
Lake  St..  CThIcago.  111. _ 


BANKRUPT  sale — greatest  sale  In  history  of  8100  Typewriters, 
standard  makes,  like  new.  Ix>w  as  SIO.  get  one  now  save  dllTerence. 
Write  for  special  price  list  No.  14.  We  pav  expreasage,  allow  threedaj-s' 
trial.  Typewriter  Inspection  Co.,  235  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


3  PENNIES  a  day.  one  dollar  a  month  buys  a  standard  02 
writer.  Your  choice  Remington,  Oliver  or  Smith  Premier.  ri’J 
lower  than  other  cash  prices.  Perfect  machines  only — guarsstra- 
Typewriter  Installment  Co.,  J,  180  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chlcigo. 


DUPLICATOR  DEVICES 

YOU  can  make  50  Duplicate  Copies  from  every  letter  you *rtte sH 
pen  or  typewriter  by  using  our  Modem  Duplicator-Printer.  RitJ 
Maps.Drawlngs.etr.  Letter  Slie  Complete  83.60.  Booklet  Fr»<s*“ 
Sixes.  W.  L.  Durkin.  Reeves  A  Co..  Mftrs.,  339  5th  Ave.,  Plttsb*irf 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  wrriting  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED 
AGENTS.  ETC. 


SALESMEN, 


WE  PAY  YOU  $S.<N),  *4.00  or  S2.00  on  each  order.  Y'ou  can 
(  number  of  orders  each  day.  Guaranteed  advance  after 
M  month  We  sell  to  physicians  on  easy  credit  terms.  BIk  money 
^iM-rou  LIuht  work:  choice  territory  now  open.  Wm.  Wood  & 
Ri*  Deot.  A.  51 — 5th  Ave.,  New  York.  108  years  In  bu-slness. 
"CAI^OU  DRAW?  If  so  become  a  fa.shion  artist.  We  train 
nu  by  mall  the  practical  money  making  side  of  the  profession. 
Mui« apleotlld  income.  Inetpenslre  terms.  Sample  lesson  plates 
8^  for  booklet.  "It’s  free.”  National  School  of  E'ashion 
pSwInt,  42  B.  East  23rJ  St.,  New  Y'ork  City. _ 

agents.  Cost  2c.,  sell  25c.  Window  letters  you  can  put  on 
sith  a  roller.  Postal  brings  free  mounted  samples.  Embossed 
Letwr  Co..  230  West  Illinois  St.,  Chicago. 

SALESMEN — To  call  on  wholesale  and  retail  hardware,  druggists, 
hirneB  and  saddlery  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  sell  neaLsfoot 
lod  laid  oil  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  basis:  pocket  samples. 
We  bdp  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  Products 
Co.  (l3-<i4  Wade  Building.  Cleveland.  O. _ 


SALESMEN — Sell  the  Jewel  Vacuum  sweeper — not  electric — 
A  big  winner— low  price — splendid  profit.  We  treat  you  as  a  mcr- 
ebaat  with  credit  rating,  and  advertl.se  in  your  home  newspaper  over 
TOOT  own  name.  Repre.tentatives  meeting  wonderful  success.  Ad- 
itm  General  Appllanre  Factory.  1362  Main  St.,  Marinette,  WIs. 

AGENTS;  Jump  in  and  ride  down  easy  .street.  Skads  and 
bunches  of  real  money  for  you.  150*^  profit  on  the  fastest  selling 
Itae  of  plumes,  toilet  articles,  soaps  and  combination  bo.xes  you 
mr  saw:  everybody  coining  money — if  you  want  some  rush  your 
ipplieatlon  In  today.  Uopflnger  A.  Koth,  219  N.  Second  St., 
Sl  Louts. 


SALESMEN.  For  our  Provident  Accident  and  Health  Policies, 
Pmnlums  S5  and  $10  a  year.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  hustlers 
loeaablish  themselves  In  a  permanent  business.  Write  now.  Desk 
A.  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  CBA,  29  So.  La  Salle  Street, 
Chjcico.  _  _ _ 

AGENTS — Big  permanent  Income  sellinc  the  light-weight,  double 
nnkn  Duplexo  Vacuum  Cleaner.  A  wonder.  2  years  guarantee. 
Write  for  terms  and  plan  giving  one  machine  free.  Duplexo  Co.. 
10t8o.5tb  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WE  ArTtHE  L  ARQ  EST  man  U  FACTU  R  E^S  of  Twisted  Wire 
Bnahes  in  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  highest  profit. 
Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller  Brush  Co., 
I  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford.  Conn.  Western  Rranch.Wlrhlta.Kansas. 

AGENTS — Either  sex  sell  our  guaranteed  hosiery.  Whole  or 
tart  time:  70  per  cent,  proflt.  Gootls  replaced  free  If  hole  ap- 
pm  Experience  unnecessary.  Quaker  Knit,  28  ,So.  31st  St., 


WHY  NOT  BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN?  U.  S. 
(Vmleal  Fire  Extinguishers  easily  sell  everywhere.  Lowest  cost: 
SOO-J  proflt.  Protected  territory  given  local  or  State  representatives, 
ratted  Manufacturing  Company,  1130  Jefferson.  Toledo,  Ohio. 


AGENTS:  BIO  EASY  MONEY.  The  Wizard  Light  requires  no 
ItMiatlon,  lamps  operated  by  pull  of  chain.  Convenient  as  elec- 
Bfctty— one-tenth  the  cost.  Everybody  wants  them.  Write  for 
o«  new  selling  plan.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits.  No  competition. 
Nagd-Cbase  Mfg.  Co..  148  W’.  Ohio  St..  (  t-lcago. 


AGENTS— ARE  YOU  READY?  Wh.,  peddle  books  or  canvass? 
We  bare  a  man-sized  proposition  for  you.  The  Mogul  Chemical  Fire 
Etditubber.  It  sells  as  big  as  Its  name.  No  picayune  profits  for 
m.  bat  real  Big  Money  on  every  sale.  Write  tor  liberal  plan  and 
iWTttory.  Mogul  Fire  Extinguisher  Co.,  Dept.  3,  Cincinnati,  O. 

YOUNQ  MAN,  would  you  accept  and  wear  a  fine  tailor-made  suit 
lj«  lor  showing  It  to  your  friends  ?  Or  a  Sllpon  Raincoat  free  ? 
OhU  ran  use  a  tew  dollars  a  day  tor  a  little  spare  time?  Perhaps 
JN  M  dre  you  a  steady  Job.  If  you  live  In  a  town  smaller  than 
l0.000  wrlte  at  once  and  get  beautiful  samples,  styles  and  this 
wHertul  offer.  Banner  Tailoring  Company,  Dept.  9fi9.  Chicago. 

AGENTS  ARE  MAKINO  BIO  PROFITS  selling  -Canton" 
TOO  Kahros.  Exclusive  territory.  Experience  unnecessary, 
write  for  special  outfit  offer  and  territory  to-day.  Canton  Cutlery 
Oe-  PepL  232,  Canton.  Ohio. _ 

local  AOENTS  for  TYPEWRITER  SUPPLIES.  Unususl 
Wor^ty  for  hustler.  In  unoccupied  territory,  to  connect  with 
oMonehed  house  manufacturing  high  grade,  complete,  staple  line, 
yTO  Mroof  selling  qualities,  and  build  up  a  permanent  and  lucra- 
fwe  bodness.  Wells  Multicopy  Co.,  Youngstown.  O. _ 

AGENTS — Steady  Income  for  two  hours’  work  a  day.  Brand 
ws  Hosl^  proposition  that  beats  them  all.  Write  for  terms  and 
~  eemple  If  you  mean  business.  Guaranteed  Hosiery  Co.,  1023 
8t.,  Dayton.  Ohio. 

^ENT^HANDKERCHIEFSrDRESS^^Obs.  Rtepre^nt 
MAnnlaeturer.  Sales  run  150  to  $100.  Easy  work.  No  ex- 
SS!?  samples.  Credit.  Freeport  Manufacturing 

munny,  31  Main  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

OR  WOMAN  IN  THIS  LOCALITY  to  rep- 
.work  ea.sy  and  pleasant.  Pays  big.  Write  at  once  for 
■OTW^wulMs.  M.  B.  Mathews.  2823  Third  St..  Dayton,  O. 

0^  “3t”  BEST  SELLERS  IN  NEW  IDEA  SANITARY 
hustling  agents.  Work  steady  and  commissions 
I  nropoaltlcn  and  Illustrated  booklet.  D.  L. 

.  ^*Co..  Dept.  E.  CUyton.  N.  J. 

for  exclusive  TERRITORY  TO 
I  Policy;  Pays  $1000  Death  and  $7.50  weekly 

lJhZ.1  St  •1;*'  ixw  year:  Best  policy  ever  Issued,  easy  seller: 
uoBM  Commissions:  $2.50.000  deposited  with  State.  "Underwrit- 
W.  Market  at.,  Newark.  N.  J.  _ 

I^P^NTS— New  "Colonlar'  lO-plece  Aluminum  Set.  An  unparal- 
The  aluminum  trust  prices  smashed.  .A  fortune  for 
te'i  months  with  this  special.  Housekeepers  wild  over  It — 

“w  looiay  a  minute.  DundeeMfg.Co.,4Aa  Chauncy  St.,Boston.Ma8s. 


FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  tne  nrst  letter.  Something  i.ew. 
Every  firm  wants  It.  Orders  from  $1.00  to  $100.00.  Nice  p:easant 
business.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at  once  for  free  sample 
and  l  artlculars.  Metallic  Sales  Co.,  417  N.  Clark,  Chicago. 


SPECIAL  QET  ACQUAINTED  OFFER.  $5.00  yearly,  old-llne 
policy  against  sickness  and  accident.  Pays  $2,500  death.  $12.50 
weekly  disability  benefit:  $25.00  weekly  Hospital  Benefit  for  acci¬ 
dent:  $12.50  Hospital  Benefit  for  sickness.  Write  for  application. 
Representatives  wanted.  L.  B.  Smutz,  Mgr.,  936  Holland  Bldg., 
St.  Louts,  Mo. 

Y O U  C A N  MAKE  $ $$$rs  A U iTo E N E RAL  or  local  agent . 
Household  necessity  that  saves  80%.  Permanent  business  In  your 
home  town.  Big  profits.  Free  sample.  Write.  J.  M.  Pitkin  & 
Co.,  116  Redd  St.,  Newark,  N.  Y. _ 

PHOTO  PILLOW  TOP,  Portrait.  Frame.  Photo  China  Plate 
and  Sheet  Picture  Medallions.  Proposition  best  ever  on  market  for 
agents.  Samples  and  catalog  free.  30  days’  Credit.  Prompt  ship- 
menta.  Rejects  credited.  James  C.  Bailey  Co.,  Desk  S2.  Chicago. 

UNCLE  SAM  IS  A  LIBERAL  EMPLOYER.  Qualify  for  a 
Government  position.  We  prepare  you  by  mall  for  any  Civil  Service 
Examination.  Many  v&cancies  now  exist.  Write  to-day  for  free 
Booklet  42.  Capital  Civil  .service  School.  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

DEMONSTRATORS  FOR  NEW  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLE. 
Prefer  those  having  experience  but  will  consider  beginners.  Excel¬ 
lent  pay,  exclusive  teiritory.  Write  for  proposition.  A.  Anthony 
Chemical  Co.,  326  Audubon  Avenue,  New  York. _ 

FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over  360.000  protemed 
positions  in  U.  S.  service.  More  than  40,000  vacancies  every  year. 
There  l»  a  big  chance  here  for  you,  sure  and  generous  pay,  life¬ 
time  employment.  Fasy  to  get.  Just  ask  for  booklet  CA-6.  No 
obligation.  Earl  Hopkins,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED — HIQH-QRADE  representatives  In  every  city  and 
town,  successful  Bond,  Insurance  or  Real  Estate  Salesmen  (men  or 
women).  Write  for  Information.  Northwestern  First  Mortgage 

Trust.  Portland.  Ore. _ _ 

SALESMEN — To  represent  standard  medical  books  to  physicians 
only;  we  have  Just  issued  and  have  In  preparation  many  new  books 
that  are  meeting  with  pronounced  favor:  successful  books  mean  suc¬ 
cessful  salesmen,  good  Income,  agreeable  and  permanent  employ¬ 
ment.  Address  with  fullest  details  and  business  references.  J.  B. 
LIppIncott  Company,  P.  O.  Box  1579,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


HUSTLING  AOENTS  WANTED  FOR  OUR  FAST  SELLING 
Sanitary  Household  Brushes.  Steady  work.  Big  profits.  Postal 
brings  particulars.  Dept.  B.^ale  A  Kavanek,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

MAKE  MONEY  AT  HOME  reproducing  photographs  of  persons 
and  scenes  upon  watch-cases,  dials,  plates,  spoons,  vases,  etc.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography  unnecessary.  Write  today  for  attractive 
proposition.  Kalos  Mfg.  Co.,  20  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


TO  LEARN  HOW  TO  EASILY  MAKE  MONEY  WITHOUT 
Interfering  with  your  present  occupation,  address  at  once.  Desk  5, 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  155  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

4M%  PROFIT— OLIDINO  CASTERS— NEW  INVENTION. 
No  rollers.  Homes  buy  6  to  40  sets.  Hotels  50  to  500.  Anyone 
can  attach.  Noiseless.  Won’t  scratch  floors.  Save  carpets  and 
furniture.  Set  coats  .3c.  Sells  10c.  to  25c.  Exclusive  territory. 

Samples  4c.  Evergrip  Caster  Co..  20A  Warren  St.,  N.  Y. _ 

AQENTS^Wotild  you  take  a  steady  Job  starting  right  away  on 
the  most  attractive  proposition  with  chances  of  Increasing  your  earn¬ 
ing  power  constantly?  No  experience  required.  My  goods  are 
snappy,  self-sellers  that  make  and  hold  customers.  If  you  want 
to  make  big  monev  quick,  write  me  to-day.  E.  M.  Davis,  Pres., 

220  Davis  Bldg..  Chicago. _ 

AOENTS— SOMETHING  NEW— FASTEST  SELLERS  and 
Quickest  Repeater  on  earth.  Permanent  profitable  business.  Big 
monev  for  live  workers.  Write  for  particulars.  American  Products 

Co..  6141  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. _ 

AOENTS— Exclusive  agency  for  American  3-bellows  Vacuum 
Sweeper.  $.3.(10  commission  on  each  sale.  Write  for  how  you  can 
work  for  us  and  get  Into  a  profitable  business.  American  Vacuum 

Machine  Co.^  10W05  W.  Monroe  St..  Chicago. _ _ 

TRAVELINO  MEN;  If  you  want  an  easy,  profitable  side-line, 
write  for  our  special  Direct  newsdealer  proportion  to  handle  Every¬ 
body’s,  Adventure,  The  Delineator.  The  Designer,  and  The  Woman’s 
Magazine.  Utilize  your  sphre  time  profitably.  Publishers  News 
Company,  Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets,  New  York. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


AGENTS  OWN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS;  Do  CDpIlal  needed: 
steady  Income  seUIng  our  new  changeable  sl^s,  gold  and  silver 
letters:  In  demand  everywhere.  Write  lor  catalogue.  Climax 
Novelty  Co.,  702  Gay  Bldg..  8t.  Louis,  Mo. 

AGENTS:  To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  market: 
sold  e.erywhere  there  Is  electricity.  In  the  home  and  office:  liberal 
profits:  salet'drlvlng  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  e.tperiencc  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electrirlty  required:  it  shows  how  to  use  one  light  Instead  of 
two  and  get  the  same  results:  sells  for  $3  SO  and  saves  the  purchaser 
an  Investment  of  S25:  write  for  par'iculars.  The  Handy  Light  Co., 
toil  Handy  Light  Block,  Clncinna'l.  Ohio. 


HAVE  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN  AT  HOME.  No  Invest¬ 
ment.  Guaranteed  Rain  Coats,  Hosiery.  Dress  Fabrics.  Do  you 
want  to  earn  big  money?  This  Is  your  chance.  Which  line  Inter 
ests  you?  Queen  Fabric  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  ‘T."  Syracuse.  N  Y. 


MAKE  BIO  MONEY  WEEKLY  selling  our  new  300  Candle 
Power  Gasoline  Table  and  Hanging  Lamp.  For  hornet,  stores,  ball  >, 
churches.  No  wick.  No  chimney.  Ic.  per  night.  Big  profits.  Ex¬ 
clusive  territory.  We  prepay  freight.  Sunshine  Safety  Ldimp  Co., 
937  Factory  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  SECURITY  PRODUCTS— High- 
grade  made-to-order  Dress  Skirts,  Petticoats,  Specialties.  Liberal 
CommlssloD.  Exclusive  rights.  Write  to-day  for  catalogue.  The 
Security  Co..  Dept.  2.  Weedsport,  N.  V. 


AOENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  for  office 
windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can  put  them  on. 
Write  to-day  for  free  sample  and  full  particulars.  Metallic  Sign 
Letter  Co.,  417  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 

INCOME  INSURANCE;  SOMETHING  NEW.  Liberal,  new 
form,  low  (tost  policy  issued  to  men  or  women,  all  occupations, 
ages  16  to  70  years,  pays  an  Income  of  S25  weekly  for  sickness  or 
Injuries,  S5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  SlO.  92000  Acci¬ 
dental  Death,  S15  weekly  tor  sickness  or  injuries.  .Annual  cost  1^5. 
Midland  Casualty  Co., Reg. Dept .,1345  InsuranceExrhange.Chlcago. 

MAGAZINE  WORK  MADE  PERMANENT.  Formerly  a 
Magaslne  Representative  had  only  one  Magaxlne  to  sell.  Now  men 
and  women  represent  live  widely-dlllerent.  easy-selling  Maeailncs. 
Representatives  make  a  business  of  getting  renewal  suborrlptions  as 
well  as  new  ones.  All  subscriptions  pay  the  tame  Rewards.  The 
Magaxlne  business  Is  a  permanent  line  of  work  most  attractive  and 
prontable.  It  costs  you  nothing  to  get  the  details  It  you  write  to-day 
to  Everybody's  Magaxlne,  Spring  A  Macdougal  Su.,  N.  Y. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
In  all  parts  ol  the  country.  Agents  who  give  all  their  time  to  the 
work  get  Big  Money— spare-time  workers  are  well  paid  for  what  they 
do.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  young 
or  old — all  the  capitxd  you  need  Is  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  of 
ability,  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Address  Circulation  Department, 
Everybody’s  Magaxlne,  New  York  City. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  NEW  EXCLUSIVE  LINEN  HEELanx 
toe  guaranteed  hosiery,  wants  agent  In  every  county.  Rxla  ^ 
mous.  Re-orders  Insure  permanent,  increasing  Income. 
territory. _ CYedlt.  E.  Parker  Mills,  720  Chestnut  St.,  PhIla.Pa  " 

WE  WANT  RESIDENT  AGENTS,  spare  time,  everxwhnr  nl 
resenting  world  renowned  Ohashl's  carbon  paiier,  Japanese  rosiZ 
books,  etc.  The  largest  In  this  line.  Sell  factory  to  roomS 
direct.  No  peddling:  just  take  orders.  Old  customers  erervMl. 
H.  Ohashl  A  Co..  395  B  way,  N.  Y.  "Jvxai 

HAVE  YOU  AMBITION  TO  RISE  to  something  better  itaT. 
pay  envelope?  It  so.  we  want  you.  If  not,  we  don't.  AbteSv 
household  necessity.  Sold  direct  to  consumer.  Write  for  wSs 
selling  plan  and  terms.  Beck  Mfg.  Co.,  220  E.  41st  St..  New  Yat 

PERMANENT  POSITIONS.  BIO  MONEY  DAILY  lor  n. 
liable  men  and  women  agents.  Sample  and  complete  outtl  fm 
Credit  given.  FJtslest,  fastest  seller  ever  offered.  Sale  for  nn 
call.  All  of  our  agents  are  making  big  money  easily,  .'■'ome  voctw 
only  part  time  are  earning  handsome  salaries  and  putting  big  pn|u 
in  the  bank.  Ready  sale  everywhere  and  anyone  w  llling  to  wort  m 
clean  up  big.  4(X)‘,  profit  for  you.  Full  details  from  the  Dh 
Sales  Co.,  Dept.  91,  Toiieka,  Kan. 


EARN  BIO  MONEY  EVERY  DAY.  restoring  faded  roleah 
rugs  and  carpets,  whole  or  spare  time.  Famous  Arnienixn  Proem 
new  In  this  country.  Demand  everywhere.  Easy  to  lexrx.  jft 
capital. _ E'ree  Booklet  tells  how.  Eldred,  Dept.  CX,  Detroit.  Mhk 

AOENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  AND  BECOME  SALES  nim. 
gers  for  our  goods.  East  office  sellers.  Fine  proHts.  Pxrtleihn 
and  sample  free.  One  Dip  Pen  Company,  Dept.  1,  Baltimore,  lu. 

EARN  BIO  MONEY  WEEKLY,  selling  Collection  Cablaelili 
merchants.  Retails  for  $7.50:  your  profit  $4.50.  No  compeiltha 
Exclusive  territory.  Write  for  free  sample  and  descriptive  matte. 
Bayers  Co.,  402  Olive  81.,  8t.  Louis,  Mo. _  _ 

AOENTS  WITH  TRADE  TO  SELL  OUR  FA MOUS-LINE OF 
sweaters  and  fancy  knit  goods  on  commission  ba  Is:  hlgheu  ide- 
cnce  required.  Hansa  Manufacturing  Company,  200  Fifth  Aream 
New  York. 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  rewki 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody's  Classli.cd  AdvertlMi. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up,  etc.  Addna 
E.  D.  Duryea.  Classified  Dept..  Everybody’s  Magarine.  New  Yet 

WOMEN  AGENTS 

SALESLADY  IN  e'VERV  CltvTo'open  Wade  Curtei  Parkne 
otberwl.se  represent  High-Grade  Corsets,  not  sold  In  stores  Eex 
proposition.  References,  experience,  etc.  Wade  Conei  Co,  Pul 
Avenue  A  130lh  8t.,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER. 
PHOTOGRAPHS  PICTURES 


KODAKERS.  California  produces  clearest,  most  brilliant  pic¬ 
tures  known.  Thousands  over  the  U.  8.  mall  us  their  films.  Bend 
2  negativet  for  free  sample  prints  today,  booklet  and  special  offer. 
Homer  Howry  Co..  424  8o.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  t'al. 

AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS— Our  Prtnu are  pleasing  thou¬ 
sands  of  customers  all  over  the  United  States.  Me  dco,  Cuba,  Panama 
and  Porto  Rico.  Prompt  attention,  quick  service,  low  price;  and  per¬ 
fect  satisfaction  Is  what  brings  us  the  orders.  Bend  us  trial  negative 
to-day.  Valuable  booklet  free.  Llggett's.  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 


Brownies  3c.:  3Hx3>a,  S'.xdv.,  4c.:  4x5,  3a,  5e.  Bend  two  negatives 
and  we  will  print  th<^  nee  os  a  sample  of  our  work:  wc  are  him 
specialists,  and  give  you  better  resulu  than  you  have  ever  bad. 
Cxde  A  Co.,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


SAMPLE  PRINTS. — Send  negatives  for  free  sample  of  our  work. 
Films  developed  lOc.  roll.  Velot  prints  2>4X3‘..  3c.  Other  sixes  pro- 
ptwtlonaiely  cheap.  Photo  enlantlng  a  specialty.  HxIO's  2(lc.  un¬ 
mounted.  Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Dept.  A.  Wash.,  D.  C. 


pt.  A.  Wash.,  D.  C. 


Weekly."  Yearly  fl.OO.  Only  Weekly  for  Amateurs,  beflxem 
Weekly  cash  compel lilons.  prints  ciitlrlxed:  beautifully  illust.daailr 
5c.  Amateur  Photo.  Weekly,  914  Schofield  Bldg.,  Clevelanl.^^ 
“COLOR  PHOTOGRAPHY:  AMATEURS.— Print  your  Ui4- 
scape  views  In  colors.  No  brush,  paint  or  special  apparatus  teqaini 
Bend  3  cent  stamp  for  circular.  Address  R.  Isenmann,  385  Beta 

BL.  Newark.  N.J.  _  _ _  _ 

FILMS  DEVELOPED.  lOc.  per  roll.  All  sUes.  Prinu:  ESxlS.k.. 
2V4x4><.  3V4X3V4.  3'ax4',,  4c.:  3v,x5H  and  4x5.  Sc.:  onPosteank^ 
Prompt  returns.  Highest  grade  work.  Bend  2  negatives  tad  si 
print  nee  as  sample.  G.  E.  Hoke.  1509  East  63rd  Bt.,  Chknga 
FILMS  DEVELOPED.  lUc.  per  roM  any  sixe.  Prints  2i,Ux. 
3c.:  2Hx4S.  3Vix3H.  3>ix4IA,  4c.:  3>^5li.  4x5.  5r.:  Postxla  k. 
Prompt  returns.  Flrst-claas  work.  Two  Aims  printed  free  ■ 

sample.  J.  A.  Scheps,  124  B.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  III.  _ 

"VELVETA"  FOLDING  BACKGROUNDS  make  Houw jjw 
tralture  delightful  and  profitable  with  any  sixe  Camera  Bxsas 
equal  ProfessloiUkl  work.  Descriptive  Booklet  on  request.  DULL 
Packard  Bros..  Background  Painters.  Rnsllndale,  Boston.  Maw 


POST  CARDS— STAMPS— COINS- CURIOS 


PREHISTORIC  AND  MODERN  INDIAN  RELICS— Antique 
guns,  pittoli.  weapons  from  distant  lands,  minerals,  foodls.  antique 
crockery:  illustrated  lUt,  5c.  25  aas't  flint  arrow  heads,  postpaid  $2. 

N.  E.  Carter.  Elkhom,  wit. _ _  _  _ 

CALIFORNIA  ROSE  BEAD  NECKLACES— $3.m  post  free 
for  a  lovely  long  string:  $1  ..SO  for  a  shorter  one:  made  of  mse  petals: 
e  emally  fragrant,  dainty,  full  of  sentiment.  Whalen's  Curio  Btore, 
161  N.  BprIng  Bt.,  Los  Angelet.  Cal. _ 

STAMPS  FREE— 8  dlfl.  Cosu  Rica,  or  3  dlff.  Japanese.  China, 
big  stamp  lists,  bargain  lists.  etr,,Mr..  free  for  2c.  postage.  If  you 
collect  write  us.  We  buy  stamp^'v  w.  C.  Pbllllps  A  Co..  Olaston- 
^ry.  Conm _  _ 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  tbe  remarkable  results 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody's  ClassUled  Advertising. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea.  Classlfled  Dept.,  Everybody's  Magaxlne,  New  York. 


COINS— 2*  DIFFERENT  FOREIGN  COINS  25c.  1  Cs^ 

crate  bills  15c.  200  Different  stamps — big  value  15c.  A  la^ 

pa~ket  of  stamps  and  price  Hits  for  3c.  postage.  F'.  L.  Touxsl  i*- 
lycpt.  B5.  Cbtcato  Heights.  HI. 

WE  WANT  TO  BUY  RARE  OLD  MONEY  OF  ALL  KI8DL 
We  Pay  $100.00  for  certain  1853  half  dolUrs:  $8.00  for 
1853  quarters:  $100.00  for  1894  Dime  B.  .Mint.  etc..  Hr.  •« 
pay  hlgheu  cash  premiums  on  thousands  of  coins  and  bmi  oa” 
ti  1907,  .Send  to-day  4c.  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Coin 
It  Is  full  of  valuable  informatloo.  The  Numismatic  Bank.  IW-O’ 
Forth  Worth.  Texas. 

OLD  COINS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.  100  page  Fall 
log  Ca'alog  Just  out.  Fiee  to  Collectors  only.  Buying  Cod 
log  quoting  prices  I  pay  lo  cents.  William  llessleln.  Mallry  sw- 
New  Haven.  Conn. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  w  riting  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
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1  ieMARKABLE  offer  of  Henderson’s  Seeds:  Ponderosa 
Scarlet  Globe  Radish.  BU  Boston  Lettuce.  Invincible  Asters, 
iilllray  Pansies.  Spencer  Sweet  Peas.  On  receipt  of  10c.  to  cover 
we  will  mall  our  Henderson  Collection  consisting  of 
ET^ket  of  each  of  above  varieties  all  enclosed  In  a  coupon  enve- 
SsL  trhlch  will  be  accepted  as  2oc.  on  any  order  of  *1.00  or  over, 
h^dltloo  we  will  mall  our  1913  catalogue  "Everything  for  the 
lirtML"  the  biggest  and  best  we  have  ever  Issued.  Peter  Henderson 
toSapany.  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City. 

tIE  YOU  INTERESTED  In  dogs?  Send  lor  Free  sample  copy 
SMunen’s  Review,  containing  many  Interesting  articles  about  dogs 
^kunilni.  Also  full  Information  about  -Mr.  Hochwalt’s  Book  “Dog- 
ailu”  Address  Sportsmen's  Review,  163  Butler  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

lURPEE'S  ANNUAL  FOR  1*13  TELLS  THE  PLAIN  TRUTH 
itaoi  the  belt  seed  that  can  be  grown.  Mailed  free  upon  appllca- 
UDa  Seeadv.  section,  p.  32H.  Mention  Everybody’s  and  write  lo- 
ku  W.  Atlee  BurpM  A  Co.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


43  VARIETIES,  Poultry,  Squab  Breeders,  Fancy  Pigeons,  Ducks- 
Oeeee,  Turkeya  Guineas,  Ornamental  Birds,  Wild  Game,  Pheasants- 
Pea  Fowl  and  Uoga  Incubators,  freight  paid.  Feed  and  supplies. 
Catalogue  3  cents.  Missouri  Squab  Co.,  Dept.  E,  St.  Lsiuls,  Mo. 

GET  MORE  EGOS  by  feeding  cut  raw  bone.  Mann’s  Bone 
Cutter  sent  on  10  days’  free  trial.  No  money  In  advance.  Cata- 
log  tree.  F.  W.  Mann  Co.,  Box  324,  Milford,  Mass. 

WRITE  YOUR  NAME  ON  A  POSTAL  FOR  OUR  NEW  120 

Rage  1913  Book  on  Poultry  Raising — last  out.  Nothing  published 
KC  It — the  most  helpful  book  of  the  year.  Full  of  practical  helps 
— how  to  breed,  feed  and  rear.  Tells  how  leaders  succeed — which 
breeds  lay  and  pay  best — gives  plans  for  poultry  bouses— now 
to  build  brooder  out  of  old  piano  bo.-!,  etc.  Describes  the  famous 
Prairie  State  Incubators  and  Brooders.  Worth  dollars — free  for 
writing.  Prairie  State  Incubator  Co.,  42  Main  St.,  Homer  City. 

_ 

THE  MANDY  LEE  INCUBATOR  Is  more  completely  automatic 
than  any  other.  Everything  measured  and  regulated,  heat,  moist¬ 
ure.  ventilation,  simply  follow  plain  rules.  New  features  for  1913. 
Fine  book  free.  Geo.  H.  Lee  Co..  1259  Harney  St..  Omaha.  Neb. 


BUSINESS,  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


STUDY  COMMON  SCHOOL  OR  HIGH  SCHOOL  BRANCH- 
•t  bs4ne«.  shorthand  or  typewriting  under  our  expert  guidance. 
CMIu  accepted  by-  24  great  schools,  a  guarantee  of  excellence. 
Stale  your  needs  today.  Interstate  School  of  Correspondence,  61 1- 

m  South  Wabash  Ave..  Chicago. _ 

FARAOON  SHORTHAND.  Learned  In  one  week.  Valuable 
hnatloo  by  expert  stenographer — Nut  by  mere  theorist.  Writers 
taOovemment  employ.  Speed  capacity  beyond  reach  of  the  band, 
rincoo  Shorthand  CoUege,  New  Orleans.  La. 


COURSES  BY  MAIL;  Cl VIL  SERVICE.  NOR  M A L,  Academic, 
BtsteHS.  Law,  Real  Estate  and  Engineering.  60-page  Bulletin 
he— Write  for  It  to-day.  For  ’’.Special  Tuition  Scholarship," 
Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohio. _ 

QET  READY  NOW  for  1913  Registration.  M’e  will  prepare  you 
hr  airance  to  Medical.  Law.  Pharmacy  or  Engineering  Schools, 
lagddual  Instruction— Reddentlal  or  Hume  Study.  Brooks  Clas- 
Soiadioal,  D^t.  E,  Schiller  Bldg..  Chicago.  _ 


LiaHTNINO  CALCULATOR  CHART  (copyrighted)  helps 
Watocalculate  rapidly  and  accurately.  For  bookkeepers,  students, 
nhweopl* — everyone.  Indispensable  In  Dguring  percentages. 
Qaaropy  and  save  hours  of  work.  25c.  postpaid.  H.  D.  Uetwel- 
kr.lTW  42nd  Ave.  So.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS 


MOTION  PICTURE  PLAYS  WANTED:  You  can  write 
them.  We  teach  you  by  mall.  No  experience  needed.  Big  de¬ 
mand,  good  pay.  Details  Free.  Associated  Motion  Picture  Schools, 
627  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago. 

WRITE  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS:  *10  to  *100  each;  con- 
stant  demand:  devote  all  or  spare  time:  experience  or  correspond¬ 
ence  course  unneces.sary.  Details  free.  Atlas  Publishing  Co., 
303  Atlas  Bank  Bldg..  Cincinnati.  O. 

WANTED — IDEAS  for  moving  picture  plays.  Mfrs.  pay  from 
*10  to  *100  for  single  plots.  We  show  you  how  to  write  them — Free 
Illustrated  Booklet.  Our  ten-les.son  course  complete  for  *2.00. 
Penn  Ass’n.  Dept.  C.  LIppIncott  Bldg.,  Pblla. 

YOU  CAN  EARN  BIO  MONEY  writing  moving  picture  plays. 
We  teach  only  sure  method.  Great  demand.  Send  for  our  free 
booklet  of  valuable  Information  and  special  prize  offer.  Chicago 
Photo-playwright  College.  Box  27S  Z,  Chicago. 

WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkable  results 
advertisers  are  securing  through  Everybody’s  Classliled  Advertising. 
Let  me  help  you  prepare  your  copy,  suggest  follow-up.  etc.  Address 
E.  D.  Duryea.  ClasslDed  Dept.,  Everybody’s  Magazine,  New  York. 


PATENT  AHORNEYS,  PATENTS 


PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS  &  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand¬ 
book  on  patents  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  All  patents  secured 
through  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  In  the  Sclen- 
tlBc  American — Munn  &  Co..  Patent  Attorneys.  357  Broadway,  New 
York — Branch  OIBce  625  F  Street,  M’ashington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY  BEST.  Facts  about  Prizes.  Rewards. 
Inventions  Wanted,  etc.  Send  10  cts.  postage  for  valuable  books. 
R.  S.  ft  A.  B.  Lacey.  Dept.  61,  Washington.  D.  C.  Established  1869. 


TRAVELING— TRANSPORTATION  -  RESORTS 


PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  COPYRIGHTS.  Thirty  years 
active  practice.  Experienced,  personal  high-class  service.  Difficult 
and  rejected  cases  solicited.  Book  with  lerros  free.  Address  E.  G. 
Siggers.  Patent  Lawyer.  Suite  3.  N  J'.  Bldg.,  M’asbington.  D.  C. _ 

IDEAS  PATENTED.  Manufacturers  supplied  with  very  valu¬ 
able  patents  In  their  line.  Fortunes  await  those  who  Investigate  our 
latest  patents  for  sale.  Write  for  books,  “Why  Some  Inventors 
Fall.”  "How  to  Get  your  Patent  and  Your  Money."  "Money  In 
Patents."  260  mechanical  movements  valuable  to  Inventors  and 
mechanics,  endorsements  from  Senators.  Congressmen,  public  men. 
leading  Inventors.  Advice  free.  Send  sketch,  description  for  free 
opinion  of  patentable  posslbllllles.  Randolph  ft  Co.,  Patent  Attor¬ 
neys  and  Experts.  605  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


WINTER  AND  SPRING  TOURS.  Gibraltar.  Algiers.  Italy, 
Riviera.  Switierland.  France.  Soaln.  Highest  Class.  De  Potter 
Tours  Co.  (R«t.  1879),  The  Flatiron,  N.  Y. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
In  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  work  Is  prohtable:  It  doesn’t  take 
long  to  learn:  It  la  a  good  thing  for  you  If  you’re  not  quite  satlshed 
with  your  present  Income.  Agents  who  give  all  their  time  to  tlie 
work  get  Big  Money — snare-time  workers  are  well  paid  for  what  they 
do.  It  does  not  matter  whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  young 
or  old — all  the  capital  you  need  Is  a  neat  appearance,  a  fair  share  of 
ability,  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Write  to-day  and  get  details  of 
the  best  offer  we  have  ever  made.  Address  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment,  Everybody's  Magazine.  New  York  City. 


'NN.  BOCA  GRANDE.  FLORIDA.  First 
vry*-  *5”*  Class.  M-rlte  for  Booklet.  Everything  New  and 
Opens  Januan’  1st.  rnder  Management  of  Mr.  Frank  H. 
S**L  Thi^gh  Pullman  Buffet  Bleeper  leaves  Jacksonville  dally 
m’  o Grande  nett  dav  I  p.  m.  Beautiful  Gulf 
**.  Bathing,  Boating,  Fishing.  Hunting. 


'*TH  ANNUAL  ORIENT  CRUISE  FEB.  II  by  new 
71  davs,  *400  wp.  Hotels,  shore  trips,  etc..  In- 
RM  2?’  Atoerira  Tour.  Europe  Tours.  F.  C.  Clark. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magnrine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Lean 
Cost,  Greatest  advantAiies.  Coot  not  Affected  by  Amount  of  cApItAl. 
TrAnsACt  businem  And  keep  books  Anywhere.  Stock  mnde  tull- 
DAld  And  non-AasenaMe  by  uatni;  our  forma.  President  StoddArd, 
former  SecretAry  of  ArlsonA.  Laws,  blAOks  And  directions  free. 
Stockholders  Are  exempt  from  corporate  UabUlty.  Stoddard  Incoriio- 
ratlng  Company,  Box  HJ,  Pboeolx,  Arltona. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN,  and  okads 
drudgery  tor  life.  Leam  the  Collection  Business.  UmlUiB^S 
little  competition.  Few  opportunities  so  profltable.  Send  tar  “iE 
ers"  to-day.  Amertcan  Collection  Service,  18  State  St..  DetnB,l£ 


••THE  GUIDE  TO  MONEYYILLE”  will  be  sent  freetosaiM 
or  woman  Interested  In  earning  money  of  her  own.  Thta  boalUk 
published  by  The  DeHneator's  famous  Clover  Club  and  u5bs 
members  receive  expensive  encouragers  for  fattening  theta  in 
No  obligations  Incurred  by  Inquiring;  no  expense  In  loInlH.  taS, 
not  write  before  bedtime  to-night?  Address  the  .secreSr  mS, 
Clover  Club,  Uelen  Hathaway,  The  Delineator,  New  York,  * 


AUTOMOBILES— AUTOMOBILE 
INSTRUCTION— ACCESSORIES— TOOLS 


GUARANTEED  S.M*  MILES  WITHOUT  PUNCTURE.  It 
your  tires  are  old,  don't  throw  them  away,  or  you'll  throw  away  S50  to 
8200.  With  Durable  Treads  we  give  you  a  written  guarantee  for 
5,000  miles  without  puncture.  This  Is  binding  whether  your  tires  are 
new  or  old — tread-wom — rIm-cut,  or  rut-worn.  Durable  Treads 
cost  only  half  as  much  as  tires.  Write  for  booklet  and  special  dis¬ 
count  at  once  to  Colorado  Tire  ta  Leather  Company,  1237  Malestle 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  III.,  or  1037  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


MEN  WANTED — For  Auto  Salesmen,  Demonstrators  and 
Drivers.  Our  graduates  In  big  demand.  We  supply  men  to  Six 
Auto  Makers  and  over  35  Auto  Companies.  Write  for  Free  Book. 
Practical  Auto  School.  70  E.  Beaver  St.,  New  Y’ork. 


TOOLS  AND  TOOL  CHESTS,  AND  OTHER  TOOLlltata 
autolst,  shop  and  borne — are  listed  a^  descrlbM  In  the ToSiims 
a  390-page  catalog  mailed  on  receipt  of  Sc.  In  stamps.  MoaSan 
A  Co.,  105  Fulton  St.,  New  York  City. 


WRITE  ME  TO-DAY  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  remarkabkiMs 
advertlaera  are  securing  through  Everybody's  C'laaslOed  AdrathM. 
1^  me  help  you  prepare  your  ropy,  suggest  follow-up,  etc.  Adtaw 
E.  D.  Duryea.  Clashed  Dept.,  Everybody's  Magaxine,  Nss  Yak 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOCIETY,  SCHOOL,  CLASS  PINS 


SCHOOL  —  CLASS  —  FRAT.  —  SORORITY  —  LODOE  — 
Pins,  Rings,  Charms,  Buttons,  Mexlals.  Masonic — Shrine — Eastern 
Star — Odd  Fellows — Rebekab — Knights  of  Pythias — Woodmen — 
Maccabees — Foresters — Knights  Columbus  and  all  other  Secret  So¬ 
cieties  Emblems  In  Stock — or  made  to  order — Gold — Silver — Gold 
Front.  WInshIp  A  Co.,  Factory  706  E.  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago.  HI. 


LITERARY— BOOKS— AUTHORS 

THE  BUREAU  OF  SERYICE'tO  AUTH ORS  AND  PUBLISH, 
era.  Under  the  Supervision  of  Modeste  Hannis  Jordan.  Depart¬ 
ments:  Revlslonal  and  Placing.  Translating,  Press-clipping.  Illustrat¬ 
ing.  Proof-reading.  Typewriting.  Printing.  32  Union  Sq.,  East,  New 
York  City.  Send  10  cents  for  Wrlier.V  Leaflet  of  Instruction. _ 

DON'T  MISS  THISI  75  Complete  Stories  by  Popular  Authors 
and  Big  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Books  and  Novelllea  all  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  10c.  Order  to-day  and  be  satlsfled.  L.  M.  Bradley,  287 
South  3rd  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, _ 

BOOKS-ViUl  To  Parenb  And  All  Who  Eat 

“THE  NAMELESS  BOOK”  by  McCann  will  save  llve.t  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  children  and  tell  why  you  lack  vigor.  Food  Frauds  dis¬ 
closed  by  a  chemist  on  the  Inside.  Price  81.50.  Pay  when  you  read 
book.  F.  M.  Barton.  Caxton  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  O. 


POETRY 

NEW  MAGAZINE— “CHolCE-BITS.”  ALL  POETRY. 
Monthly.  One  Dollar  a  year.  Specimen  copy  ten  rents  In  stamps. 
3  mos.  25c.  Makes  line  New  Year  gift,  unique  and  appreciated. 
Daniel  Mallett  (Publisher),  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS 


1  to  5  yeftTA  before  matuiity.  Write  for  explanatory  booklet.  Chariee 
E.  Shepard  A  Co.,  Inc.,  established  5B  LJben)  8t.,  Kew  York. 


OLD  OOLD  BOUGHT.  Silver.  Platinum,  precious  stones,  den« 
Usu'.  jewelers’  and  gilders'  waste.  Old  false  teeth.  Highest  prices 
paid.  Estab.  over  quarter  of  a  century  Tbc  Old  Gold  Shop.  906 
F^bert  St.,  Philadelphia. 


FUbert  St.,  Philadelphia. _ 

FOR  WOMEN 

BECOME  A  TRAINED^ NlJRSErBV  HOME  STUDY  and  cam 
815  to  825  a  week.  Hospital  experience  It  desired,  and  Diplomas  of 
highest  standing,  approved  by  best  doctors.  Elasy  terms.  Catalog 
Free.  American  Training  School.  La  Salle  Ave.,  Chicago. _ 

“WHAT  A  PLEASURE  IT  IS  TO  WRITE  AND  THANK  YOU 
for  tbe  lovely  brooch  from  Tiffany's  and  the  dear  little  solid  silver 
spoons.  They  are  beautiful  and  your  description  did  not  half  do 
them  justice.  I  am  so  proud  of  them  I  Just  hug  myself  for  |oy  at  be¬ 
ing  In  such  deep  clover.  I  hope  tbe  CTIover  Club'e  money  box  will  al- 
way-s  be  running  over  with  good  luck.  I  Just  love  to  work  for  tbe 
club.”  Do  you  want  to  know  how  Mrs.  A.  8.  G..  who  wrote  tbe 
above,  succeeded  In  earning  money  and  "encouragers"  by  using  her 
spare  time?  Then  ask  lor  a  free  copy  of  "The  Guide  to  Moneyvllle." 
Address  Helen  Hathaway,  Secretary  the  Clover  Club,  Tbe  Delinea¬ 
tor,  New  York. 


AQUATIC  DEVICES 


THE  NE  PLUS  ULTRA  LIFE  PRESERVER  PTD.  BMw 
aluminum  ribs;  special  textile  covering:  noncorroelve  vent,  pg: 
straps,  self-lnnatlng  on  adjustment.  Weighs  m  lbs.  FcUis 
5x6  In.  Rust,  rot,  acid  and  water  proof.  Practically  Indestneiak 
Assures  safely  and  comfort  In  water.  Convenient  to  trtvciicnal 
lovers  of  aquatic  sports.  Price  85.  illustrated  bookleL  imt 
Pneumatic  Swimming  Belt,  Inc  ,  New  York. 


NEW  THOUGHT 


HOW  TO  OET  WHAT  YOU  WANT,  In  health,  wealth tsSM- 
opment  of  talent.  Sdentldc  New  Thought  methods  that  tsneStai 
trick  for  the  author — and  others.  The  booklet  Is  given  yss  sMI 
months'  trial  subscription  to  Nrurtilus  Mrwaxlne.  monthly  tBitataj 
tonic  lor  mind,  body  ruid  businers,  all  for  lOc.  Tbe  BtaMsl 
Towns  Co.,  Dept.  586,  Holyoke.  Mass. 


WOODEN  “CROSS  SECTION”  CALLING  AND  BUM8ES 
Cards.  Novel  and  effective.  25  cards  printed  In  your  bibs 
60  tor  50r.  Mend  for  free  samples  and  booklet.  Agents  essni 
R.  B.  Hough  Co..  Box  1004.  LowvUle.  N.  Y. 


lltaM  IN  OREENBACKS.  Carry  a  roll  and  fool  yowkiBta 
Tell  them  money  Is  no  oblert  to  you.  Contederair  paper.  Ttae 
sand  dollars  In  flvea,  tens  and  hundreds.  Send  at  once.  wkSektaai 
only  25c.  In  eoln.  Confederate  Novelty  Co.,  Dept.  D, ValpatilBi tai 

SHETLAND  PONIES 

SHETLAND  PONIES — An  unceasing  source  of  pleaaBt  al 
rxrbust  heiUth  to  children.  Srtfe  and  Meal  playmatea  litq» 
sive  to  keep.  Highest  type.  Complete  outflls.  8uM(il|S 
guaranteed,  lllustmted  Cataloffue.  Belle  Meade  Fana  Bb  R 
Markham.  Va. 


_ FOR  THE  LAME _ _ 

THE  PERFECTION  EXTENSION  SHOE  tor  any  peiBi^ 
a  abort  limb.  No  more  unsightly  cork  soles.  Irons,  etc^  iB* 
Worn  with  ready  made  shoes.  Shipped  on  trial.  WrlMlorksMa 
Henry  B.  Lots,  313  Third  Ave.,  New  York. _ _ 

GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 

PLAYS,  VAUDEVILLE  Sketebee,  Moooiogijes,  Dkl^ 
Speakers.  Minstrel  Materials.  Jokes,  Recitations.  Tjh',«ayi.  jsM 
Musiral  Plecee,  Entertainments  for  all  Oeeaslons.  M*keu»us» 
Large  Catalog  Free.  T.  8.  Denison  A  Co.,  Depi .  7.  Chteata 

LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 

EVERYBODY  SHOULD  CARRY  A  LOOSE  LEAF 
book.  Why?  Because  It  Is  economic.  Send  25e.  for  i  sampBiBi. 
with  Genuine  Leather  coven  and  50  sheets.  NameoncovwB^ 
15c.  extra.  Looseleaf  Book  Co.,  Dept.  Z.  81  E.  125th  8t„  N.  T.  _ 

_ INVESTMENTS _ 

INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS.  *•; 
or  longer.  Citlscns  State  Bank.  Sharon.  N.  Dak.  CaphaL**^ 
A  Proflts  825.000;  Resources  890,000.00. 


Kindly  mention  Every  body 's' Magaxine  in  writing  to  advertisen  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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HEALTH 


Have  You 
a  Little  Fairy’ 
in  Your  Home? 


largely  upon 

\daily  bath  is  worth 
more  than  all  kinds  of  ^ 
medicine.  C.If  you  have 
never  bathed  with  Fairy 
/  Soap  you  do  not  know 
/  the  real  luxury  of  bathing. 

Fairy  Soap 


]  j  is  made  in  the  handy  oval  cake; 
^  it  is  twice  as  handy  as  the  old- 
fashioned  oblong  bar.  Fairy  Soap 
is  white  and  pure — made  from  high¬ 
est  grade  materials;  it  lathers  freely, 
cleanses  thoroughly,  soothes  and 
\  softens  the  skin.  Fairy  Soap 
floats;  it’s  always  within  easy  reach. 
CFairy  Soap  is  the  best  soap  made 
for  the  toilet  and  I 
bath.  Once  tried, 
you  would  never 
I  be  without  it  for 
N^many  times  the 
cents  it 
^^T^costs. 

THE  N.  K. 

,  \fairbank  company 

42*4  \  CHICAGO 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


I  “The  Iron  Trail” 

By  Rex  Beach 

— ^OU  ARE  starting  the  new  Rex  Beach  serial  in  this  issue,  of  course 
Isn’t  it  a  pleasure  to  have  him  back  in  the  old  familiar  Alaska  which 
he  knows  so  thoroughly  ?  Mr.  Beach  has  in  “The  Iron  Trail”  written, 
perhaps,  his  most  vivid  and  stirring  story  of  that  Wonderland,  The 
struggle  of  the  railroad  builders,  the  hght  against  the  glaciers,  the  intrigue  o( 
enemies,  the  support  of  loyal  friends  and  the  love  of  a  most  unusual  kind  cf 
heroine  combine  to  madce  a  powerful  story,  rich  in  action  and  descriptive  of  the 
kind  of  life  beloved  of  a\\  red-blooded  men  and  women. 


“TAKING  THE  CURE” 

By  Dr,  Woods  Hutchinson 

“Taking  the  Cure”  will  do  you  so  much  good  that  a  professional 
visit  to  a  physician  won't  be  necessary.  Like  all  the  entertaining 
writings  of  this  witty  medico,  there’s  more  than  a  substratum  of 
sound  common  sense  in  “Taking  the  Cure.”  The  amusing  way 
in  which  Dr.  Hutchinson  exposes  the  child-like  imaginings  and 
credulity-of  the  whole  human  family  will  make  all  of  his  readers 
laugh  and  some  of  them  blush. 


“AUSTIN’S  GIRL*’ 

By  Kathleen  Norris 

The  famous  author  of  “Mother,"  in  “Austin’s 
Girl,”  tells  a  wholesome  tale  of  the  regen¬ 
eration  of  an  almost  hopelessly  “correct" 
New  England  woman  who  had  traditions 
in  her  veins  instead  of  blood.  An  impor¬ 
tant  journey  awakens  her  mother’s  love  to 
the  realities  of  life,  and  off  drop  the  incrus¬ 
tations  in  big  lumps.  Emlen  McConnell’s 
pictures  for  this  are  ch2uming. 


'‘The  Sentimental  Search 

By  Walter 

This  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  a  certo 
pseudo-Bohemianism — the  “60c-with 
wine”  kind,  in  which  Mr.  Elaton  showi 
that  the  real  spark  of  womanhood  can 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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“The  Remedy” 


By  Thomas  W.  Lawson 


urse. 

itten, 
The 
le  o( 
id  q( 
fthe 


XN  THE  February  Everybody’s,  Mr.  Lawson  in  his  fifth  instalment  of 
"The  Remedy”  will  present  the  draft  of  his  law  for  the  Federal 
Incorporation  of  the  Stock  Exchanges  of  the  country,  which,  provid¬ 
ing  as  it  does  for  proper  governmental  supervision,  will  effectively, 
permanently  and  legally  wipe  out  the  ever-multiplying  evils,  direct  and  indirect, 
i  Stock  Exchange  Gambling  without  disturbance  or  injury  to  one  single  dollar’s 
wndi  of  legitimate  business. 


“TRICOTRIN  THE  CRITIC” 

By  Leonard  Merrick 

Did  you  ever  take  a  friend  to  pay  a  visit  to  your  own  rooms  and 
regret  to  find  yourself  out?  Before  you  try  it,  read  Leonard 
Merrick’s  whimrical  delight,  “Tricotrin  the  Critic.”  It  will  make 
you  believe  that  Whistler’s  famous  friend,  “  Ernest,"  hsis  come  to 
life  again.  The  shade  of  that  genius  himself  smilingly  hovers  over 
this  genuinely  amusing  Latin  Quarter  episode.  George  Wright 
has  done  some  corking  color  illustrations  for  this  story. 


irch 


pf  Roger  Phillips 


i^alterffrichard  Eaton 


:ertam 

:-witl>- 

showi 
}d  CAB 


be  extinguished,  but  still  sputters 
when  dimmed  by  a  false  en- 
Wfflnient.  With  three  striking  full- 
ilKistrations  by  Will  Foster. 


“ADVERTISING  GOODNESS’* 

By  Gerald  Stanley  Lee 

Honest,  now,  wouldn’t  you  really  like  to  be 
good?  Aren't  you  just  a  little  bit  afraid  that 
you  might  look  good  if  you  tried?  Gerald 
Stanley  Lee,  in  this  amazingly  original  article, 
entirely  removes  the  ignominy  attached  to 
the  word  “goodness,”  and  shows  how  to 
measure  our  common  daily  lives  by  the 
Golden  Rule  without  looking  smug  over  the 
attempt.  A  wonderfully  stimulating  article, 
richly  decorated  in  tint  by  Blumenthal. 


Kindly  mention  Everj'body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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GEMS 


white: 


VALLEY 


Writ*  for  illustroiod  loooo  Uof  bookUt  eon- 
Uintng  25  of  iKo  lolling  froo. 

The  Flonhttm  Shoe  Company 

661  Adam*  Straet  Cfcic«#o,  U.S.A 


Piedmont 
Southern 
Red  Cedar 
Cheat  ^ 

makes  ideal  birthday  or 
wedding  gift.  Proteeta  fnrs 
and  womena  from  mntha.  ml 


Faftwt 


in  strap 


Begin  the  New  Year  Right 

by  aecoiing  at  once  the 

Roberts 
Lightning  Mixer 

conceded  by  everyone  who  has  once  ne) 
it,  to  be  unequalled  by  any  other  i»«%  a 
mixer  made,  for  rapidity  of  work,  pcde 
tion  of  product,  anci  sanitary  con!,tr«% 

The  Hhirltng  dasher  mixes,  stirs.  '  liuns,  i|fai, 
li^hteus  and  aerates  the  material,  and 
smooth,  thoroughly  blended  mixture. 

>Vill  mix  gravies  in  10  secontls,  lieat 
in  90  seconds,  whip  cream,  or  clmm  Luticf  In 
mimites. 

Atk  year  dealer  far  il.  and  if  not  fotiid,nc< 

us  for  illustrated  circular  and  full  infonMia 
By  Prepaid  mail,  pint  size.  Me;  quart  en.Rc 
A  GENTS  Make  big  money  and  tnki  nfa 

DORSEY  MFC.  CO. 

88  Broad  Street.  Boston,  Maa. 


Thir  AVP  Print  your  own  cards,  circulars, book. 

JuLOUGV newspaper.  PRESS  f5,  lai|tr  fu 
^  Rotary  |60.  All  ea.sy.  rules  seaLPrht 

Ug  forothers.big  profit.  W'ritefactoiyfn 
ffSS-  S  ^  presi’  catalog.T\'PE,cards,paper,rtt. 
I  mUHtHE  I'KEtiii  CO.,  Meridea,  CWa. 


DIAMONDS 

WATCHES  JEWELRY 


FOR  FREE  ION  CREDIT 

tATAioc/BRlLLIAHT 

MARKET  ST.  »ii  rnncii .  .c 


And  dunp.  Write  for  illustrated  56-page  catalog  p 
showrink!  all  o«iitiful  designs  in  Piedmont  Chests  and  frrlcht 
amazing  low  prices.  Also  valusMe  book,  **Story  of  Red 

Cedar.*  All  postpaid  free  to  you.  ^  « 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Cheat  Co..  Dept.  31 .  SteteevOkJ^ 


Vbr  literature,  address  Apenta,  503  Fifth  ATe.,N.T, 


BoTTLa  AT  rue  SutiMOi,  Buoa  Par,  MunsMtr. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  7. 
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THIS  MAN 


is  one  of  rhousands  who  have  secured 
good  positions  as  Traveling  Salesmen 
through  our  Free  Employment  Bu¬ 
reau  and  earn  from  $1,000  to  $5,000 
•  year.  There  are  hundreds  of  such 
positions  now  open.  No  experi- 
V  ence  needed  to  get  one  of  them. 
^  We  will  teach  you  to  be  an  exjrert 
»  Salesman  by  mail  in  eight  weeks, 

I  and  secure  you  a  good  position 
where  you  can  earn  good  wages  while 
you  are  learning  Practical  Salesman- 

Jship.  Write  t^ay  for  full  partic¬ 
ulars,  list  of  good  openings  and  tes- 
^  timonials  from  more  than  a  thousand 
^  men  we  have  recently  placed  in  good 
positions.  Address  (nearest  office). 
Dapt.  Ill 

National  Salesmen’s  Training  Association 

OKcw.  New  T«k  bnas  City.  Sa  FriMK*.  N«w  Orion.  T«r«l( 


W^oman’s  Beauty 

is  her  complexion.  Society  requires  and  every 
woman  desires  that  soft,  clear, 
velvety  smoothness  which  LA- 
BLACHE  always  imparts. 
Invisible,  but  adherent,  its 
delicate  perfume  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  refinement 
ReftiB€  Suh»iiiot€» 

They  may  be  daneerouR.  Flesh. 
White,  Pink  or  Cream,  SOc.  a  box 
of  drugsiRts  or  bv  mall.  Over  two 
million  boxes  sold  annually.  Sfnd  io 
cents  /or  a  sample  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

KiYMPk  P^rtnarro.  IVpt. 

125  Klnarston  8treet,  Boston.  Mass* 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Do  your 
glasses  slip? 


THEMOIE.' 
ON  THE 
BRIDGE 


The  paper  which  embodies  tiuit  refinement  in 
stationery  which  has  lon^  made  the  Ward  name  so 
distinctively  known  to  New  Englanders  is 


Wi 


fARDWOVE 
RITIN6  PAPER 


It  has  all  the  qualities  that  the  refined  correspondent 
requires,  and  sells  at  the  right  price. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you'  send  us  his  name  and 
we  will  forward  you  a  sample  ^rtfolio. 

Address  for  Portfolio  No.  a 

SAMUEL  WARD  COMPANT,  57-0  Fraakla  Stn*!.  BmIm.  Mm. 


All  About  Poultry  Keepus. 

TWPe  ROURT  ESSEX,  well  known  thin^ 

81  Mr  roURSo  America,  after  a  Quartsr 

ury's  Experience  In  all  Branches  of  Poultry  -Keeping  telli  W 
to  Keep  Poultry  fYofitably;  to  Build  Houeet  Corrretbr-mP 
nomioaUy;  How  to  Succeed.  Also  all  about  America’sUaiB 
Line  of  Incubators.  You  are  invited  to  send  for  our  Cstanjl 
containing  this  information,  valuable  alike  to  Fanciert,  fww 
era,  BeyinnereandExperte.  It’s  FREE.  Address  nesr^fM 

Robert  EtMi  IscsUtor  Co.  sibSlrSStia 

$^-S5  Bu^ 

M  World’s  Champion 

140-Egg  iBcsbator 


In  — .  [>  ri  D<><*le  c»te«  *11  over,  best  cowier  tank;  ouesoy.  st> 

I  ytulotInK.  Best  I4l>.chlck  W  .«» 

BE  FMmI  BMteisL  k  J  Both  ordered  to^rcth^r  tll.SO. 
fsMMs  Ckj  sr  [  Freight  prepaid  (  East  of 
I  Rockies).  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  book  today. 

BeBe  Cily  C«.,  U7,  Baom.  Wifc 


/^ROW  delickme  fnilt  in  yow 
Vy  Plant  n  few  vines,  shrubs  and  now^ 
ering  pi^ts.  Green’s  Iruit  trees 
omainentais  grow  true  to  name. 
direct  nt  wholesale  prlcct— yt*  f** 
middleuinn's  profit.  Send  for 
Green's  IBIS  cntnlog.  FEES. 
Askfornfreecopyof **Thlr- 
^  Years  with  Fruits  and  V  PlV 
nowert.** Interesting expe- n 
riencesand  valuable  advice.  ujkjwM 

URBSir'B  imLSBRT  00. 
«lWaUBt..BoelMSUr.H.T. 


H'rite/or 

**How  to  Buy  Ginsses 
InUlligenthP 

i  KIRSTEIN  $OIS  CO. 
An.  U  iocbesier.  N.  T. 
EstabUsInd  in  1864. 


There*s  no  slip  to  Shor-on  Eyeglass 
Mountings  fitted  with  H-7  Guards 

^  Touching  the  sides  of  nose  at  the  right 
point,  H-7  Guards  keep  Shur-ons  in  place 
with  hardly  noticeable  spring  pressure. 

New  Shur-ons  have  many  other  improve¬ 
ments  —  soft  pressure  springs,  neater  lines, 
greater  comfort,  increased  durability. 

^  Always  best,  1912  improvements  make 
Shur-ons  better  than  ever — the  result  of  48 
years  acquired  skill. 

Test  Your  Eyes  Yourself 

fl  Hold  this  advertisement  at  thirteen  Inches.  Read 
^  with  each  eye.  It  any  of  the  type  biurs,  have  your 
eyes  examined.  If  you  wear  giasses  and  the  type  biurs, 
you  may  need  new  lenses  or  a  new  mounting.  OoasMer 
8hur-on  mountings.  Write  us  tor  tuit  information  that 
wilt  enabie  you  to  buy  giasses  inteiiigentiy.  Never  bay 
giawei  by  mali.  Giasses  must  be  fitted  by  baad :  they 
cannot  be  fitted  by  {nail.  (Avoid  cut  price  fakers. 
Trust  your  eyes  only  to  those  you  know  you  can  trust.) 
In  buying  glasses  remember  the  name  Sbur-on.  Stamped 
on  eyeglass  and  spectacle  mountings,  the  word  Sbur-on 
Is  your  guarantee  of  reliable,  dependable,  oomfortable 
glasses. 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds 

Bulbs, Vines, 

Shrubs,  etc,  by 

mail,  postpaid.  Safe 
arrival  and  sarirfy. 
tion  guaranteed.  S9 
years  of  fair  dealag. 
Hundreds  of  carloads  oi 
Fruit  and  Oniammd 
Treat.  1.200  acres, Mb 
hardy  roses— none  bethr 
srrown.  47  erreenbonses  of  Palsnt,  Fema.  Begoniat,  Csi^ 
umt,  etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Cannaa,  the  qneei  ei 
beddine plants.  Laraeassortmentofhardy  Perennial Plaati, 
which  last  for  years.  ICt-pagc  Calaltg  FREt  Sca4  far  it  T.^ 

THE  STORRS  k.  HARRISON  CO.,  Box  10,  Piinetrlc,  OBi 
lor  73rd  Annual  CatalogMe 

^  ornamental  trees  snd  plants  DttICT 

g»  — I  7/  fromtheMostCompleteNurseryStocklnauaria. 
ffn.  MO  AGENT’S  COlOaSSION  TO  PAY.  EveryuM. 

sJcw  ff  /  men  true  to  species  and  In  prims  condllim.  n 
iw  J/  /  yearsofhonestdealing.  WriteforcatalogasTOfllT. 
g;  y/  n.  MOPE  NURSERIES,  lex  CC  A.  Rechohr,  RT, 

Mwansira  BaiQ 

How  1  Bred  $50  to 


$1600 


Years 


and  in  two  years  multiplied  them  to  sixteen  hiiiidred  doilsisli 
value.  He  was  a  novice,  started  in  a  box  stall.  A  true,  roatlie 
Ing  story,  told  by  the  man  himself.  'Vou  ran  do  tbs  uuae 
start  smaller  and  grow.  More  experiences  of  the  same  kM,  iu 
trated.  Ask  me  for  the  book.  It  is  free. 

RICE,  308  Howard  Street.  Melrose.  Massachusstb 

Money  in  Poultry  and  Squab 

Start  small  and  grow  big.  Foy’s  Big  Book  tells  ^ 
how.  Describes  world’s  largest  pure 
bred  poultry  farm,  and  all  leading  varieties 

of  pare  bred  poultry,  and  five*  more  reliable  InformattouW^Mram 
about  the  poultry  businem,  drawn  from  actual  experience, 
than  any  iMok  of  the  kind  publiabed.  Quotes  lowest  prices  t&V 
on  pure  bred  fowls, epgs  for  hatching, incubators.  Mailed 
for  4  cu.  F.  FOY,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa.  •  Box  65 


V  REMEMBER  THE  NAME 

Shur-on 


EYEGLASS  &  SPECTACLE  'ij 

MOUNTINGS  Cl 


Plant 

Green's 

Trees 

SKrubs 

and 

Vines 
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Horlicks 


Malted 


H.  Ll^DEMAXN,  Expert  Urm  Catter, 

1536  Chanipa  Street,  Denver,  Col. 


leesoi 

Plash, 

DflW 

DUUT 

SMika. 

ii  ^ 

'OOU. 

r.LT. 

'L 

ry 

ni  iMi^ln 

TKe  best  -foud  for 
GirLS  a^Nd  bo_ys  — 
and  My  how  vve 

Like  it  !  ^ 


TYPEWRITERS 

"y.^-7^ACTORY  kfc  BUILT 


R^moh  Gems 


Itbc  Colora^o  (Bern,” 

A  beautiful  Genuine  Topnz,  of  purest  white 
color,  finest  Diamond  cut,  wonderful  brilliancy, 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  by  leading  ex¬ 
perts.  Far  superior  to  the  best  imitation  Dia¬ 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember,  I  guarantee 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  price, 
fs.oo  each,  3  for  fs.oo.  Siie,  up  to  two  carats. 
Free  booklet.  Address  with  remittance. 


How  To  Cut 
Living 


Raise  your  own 
chickens.  Better  eat¬ 
ing  at  one-fourth  cost.  Serve 
_  your  own  fresh  eggs. 

^  MILLER’S  FOWLS,  EGGS,  INCUBATORS 

save  you  money.  Backed  by  20  years’  national  repu¬ 
tation  for  best  quality  and  low  prices.  Miller’s 
Illustrated  Book»  Poultry  for  Profit,”  tells  how 
easy  you  can  have  your  own  chickens  and  eggs. 
If  you  write  at  once,  I  will  send  it  FREE. 

J.  W.  MILIaKR  CM).,  Box  360,  R€>ckfor«l.  III. 


It’s  Food — and  Drink 

This  delightful  beverage— so  satisfying, 
fragrant  and  “tasty” — is  a  real  food,  brim¬ 
ful  of  nourishment,  invigorating,  healthful. 
So  easy  to  prepare,  too. 

■  Ton  will  like  this  cocoa.  Try  it. 

A«f  S»m»l»  Pntmid.  Addna  Dtit,  K 
Sold  by  Good  Grocers 
46  HUDSON  STREET  NEW  YOU 


Food’Drink 


I  Oflwrs  are 

N  E  • ah  Druggists 

HIRSCH’S  STEEL  SHOE  TREES  7 

.JS'WSSt-.  Cat  Yoar  Shoe  BilU  in  Half  M  i 

They  keep  your  shoes  In  original  shape  until  worn  ouC  Are  hollow  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  .r-  ■'  • 

freely.  Add  100  per  cent  to  the  life  of  shoes.  Made  of  steel  and  enameled.  Easily  adjusted.  t 

[•  Cannot  rust  or  wear  out.  Patented.  Thousands  sold  In  Paris — lust  being  introduced  here.  . . 

|>.  Send  us  your  Order  to-  CA..  We  will  Send  by  prepaid  Express  ^ 

a-.  day;  price  a  pair as  many  pairs  as  you  wish.  j s 

Bt.  QIto  us  your  dealer’s  name,  Sise  (width  and  shape  of  your  shoes) ;  address  V 


QIts  us  your  dealer’s  name,  Sise  (width  and  shape  of  your  shoes) ;  address 
AMERICAN  CIJTL£RY  CO.  . 

760  Mather  Street  .  -  .  CHICAGO  jl 

I  J  108  Chambers  Street,  Dept.  D  •  NEW  YORK  * 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dea'er 
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FUR  LINED  OVERCOAT 


Maker  to  Wearer 

Black  broadcloth  outside.  Lined  throughout  »iili 
finest  Marmdt  Mink.  Genuine  Persian  Lwb  coUir 
Materials  and  workmanship  the  best.  All  Si~|’ 

$35 

Would  retail  for  $TS.  You  save  all  middlemen  pro&ts. 

Coat  Sait  On  Approval 


Inspect  fully  and  try*  on  before  paying.  Write todi 


your  coat  will  be  sent  at  once. 

EL  Roberts 

Suite  32.  leo  West  1 18th  St,  New  York 


**Fr99tromDiMagr9meMm  Taatm  and  Odor** 

Peter  Moller’s 
Cod  Liver  Oil 

-  \  V 


IhnCttt.  FaM  OmOL  COWUTnC  HAOIIHE 

isew  SaMrsMs.  ■■ItlpIlM.  DItMm. 
CsrriM  AstMftSiieslly.  Keeets  iMteatly. 
Easily  mored  orer  page,  fixed  to  desk,  carried  la 
haad  or  pocket.  Sin.  x  2 1-2  la.  xl  la.  Weight.  36os. 
Write  lor  BooUet.  AttrasUve  Agents*  PrsnsHleas 
ABmUTTLB  00..  Balte  K.  ItS  ■.  M«k  •A.l.T. 


THCEE,  Bosev 

X  Sturdy  09  Oaks.  foMidri  1850  kJ 

•TWtlMbMt.  Orowrla. Phots  delireredjrRrr.aaj. 
where.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed, 
a  rears’  experience  back  of  them.  Witte  today  for 

Dlaaec  GoMc  to  Boee  Caltarc’* 

IfMt  rcUsble  Bmc  book— as  pues.  Soperblj  lllo.troiM  la 
colon.  Mailed  FREE.  Deaerlbes  and  prlM  aesriy  1,000 
Boon  and  other  plants;  trils  bow  togrow  tboai.  Best  flower 
SBd  recetable  seeds.  TO  risss  hoesn. 

THB  DHTGII  *  OOVAU)  00..  Bex  U4  Wert  Or«?e.  Pa. 


ART  SCHOLARSHIP 

^  ^  S»*elal  LiMitaU 

A  Offar 


FREE 


We  are  determined  to  prove  the  wonderful  success  of  our 
exclusive  methods.  If  you  love  the  beautiful,  we  guar« 
antee  to  teach  you  Art.  You  learn  right  at  hsnii.hyel 
JBfJm  and  in  your  spare  time.  WBITF.  at  once  for  beautifully 
illustrated  Prospectus  and  tnM  esijlenatien  of  our  Pros 
Wehofsrahls  Ofisr.  Remember,  this  offer  is  limited  to  a 
few  in  each  lo^ity  who  answer  at  onoe.  So  write  today. 

RT8  INiSTITUTF..  Studio  lOSl/OMAITA,  NEB. 


It  IS  pure  cod 
Ft/  liver  oil,  nothing 
[Jl  else.  Peter  Mol- 
r  ler’s  Oil  is  easy  to 
7  digest, doesn't  cling 
to  the  palate  and 
doesn't  "repeat.** 

BotthJ  in  flat,  oaal 
kottUf  at  tha  fuh-, 

•r<««  in  Norway. 

V  Sold  hy  dragmUtt 
t  aoarywharm.  . 

L  Scbieff elia  a  Co.  | 
NewYock  ,  ' 

Sole  Aftt.  V 


For  Men  on 
the  Road 


For  years  the  news-dealers  of 
America  have  been  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  to  deal  direct  with  the 
Big  Publishers. 

Now  their  time  has  cornel 

We  have  made  a  special  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  publishers  of  Every¬ 
body’s  Magazine,  Adventure,  The 
Delineator,  The  Designer  and  The 
Woman’s  Magazine  to  supply  news¬ 
dealers  with  these  FIVE  publications 
DIRECT. 

We  want  you  to  call  on  the  news¬ 
dealers  everywhere  and  put  up  our 
special  DIRECT  proposition  to  them. 
You’ll  be  glad  you  saw  this  when  you 
learn  how  easy  it  is. 

Write  for  details  now,  won’t  you? 
A  po8t2d  will  bring  them. 


^^Arithstyle 


Publishers  News  Company 

Spring  and  Macdougal  Sts. 
New  York  City 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


$10.25 


$JOO 

DOWN 


Half  Hour’s  Work 
Saves  Furniture  Dollars 


Iwiiripte  the  economy  and  hiah  quality 
d  Cic  Packt  Kurniture,  sold  DIkE(^ 
kM  tke  fictor>’  on  a  Money- Back  Guaran- 
Ik.  “Cone-Packt**  doubles  the  purcliasing 
imr  oi  your  furniture  money. 

Shipped  in 
Finished  Sections 

All  parts  fit  perfectly— quickly  assembled 
•sowidriver  or  hammer  only  tool  need- 
si  Result:  A  handsome  saving  and  a 
•mthonii  set  of  furniture ! 


*SfiMion”  and  "Colonial” 

jjrter  mth  a  great  variety  of  other  styles, 
““•he,  ognified,  durable.  Honestly  made 
■jmst  Quarter  Sawn  White  Oak,  Ma- 
kspey,  Willowr. 

Big  Book  Free 

TkU  richly  Illustrated  volume  Is  Oiled 
2*  bargains  In  Como-Packt  Ftirnl- 
TkES|»os,  Rugs  and  Floor  Covering, 
jytt,  postpaid.  A  postal  brings  It. 
today.  (3) 

Come-Packt  Furniture  Co. 

***  Fmnwood  At*.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


nnulIIlB 


Play  Billiards  at  Home 

You  will  be  astonished  to  6nd  how  little  it  will  cost 
to  have  your  own  Burrowet  Table,  and  how  easy 
the  purchase  is  made  by  our  monthly  payment  plan. 

BURROWES 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables 

are  sold  at  prices  from  $15  up,  on  easy  terms  of 
$1  or  more  down  (depending  on  size  and  style 
selected)  and  a  small  amount-each  month.  Balls, 
cues,  and  all  other  necessary  playing  equipment  free. 

Used  by  Experts 

Burrowet  Tablet  are  beautifully  coMtruct^,  tdentibcaOy 
correct  to  the  — detail.  Tbe  mott  delicate  iholt.  call* 
ins  for  tkS  cl  tbe  highcit  type,  can^  be  executed  widi  the 
utmoit  accuracy.  No  tpeda!  roon  it  needed.  Tbe  Bur** 
rowet  Table  can  be  tet  up  m  a  minute  on  <finmg-room  or 
Imry  table  or  on  iit  own  legt  or  Hand,  and  inttandy  put 
aade  %irben  not  in  ute. 

FREE  TRIAL — NO  RED  TAFE— Catalog  contains  order  blank  and  full 
Instructions  for  ordering.  On  receipt  of  first  installment  we  will  ship  Table. 
Play  on  it  one  week.  If  unsatis&ctory  return  it,  and  on  Its  receipt  we  will 
refund  your  deposit.  Thisensuret  you  a  free  trial.  Writ*  for  (k*  Astslof  totaj. 

THE  E.  T.  BUKROWES  CO..  M  Spring  Street,  PartUnd,  Me. 
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is  seldom  strong 
enough  to  allow 

olthc  best  indoor  . 

photographywith  ^ 

inordinary  lens.  k-- 
But  you  can  overcome  all  difficulties  with  a 

^sclTlomb'^iss 

Iessar  IjENS 

lb  remarkable  power  of  gathering  and  trana- 
■ittiog  light  and  its  precise  optical  corrections 
mable  you  to  make  indoor  portraits  in  compara¬ 
tively  weak  light  as  well  as  action  pictures  under 
ie  most  difficult  conditions.  No  lens  equals  it  in 
itt-iound  efficiency. 

ti  H  £ivinz  ^ices  aftd  in/^maiion  as  to 
tke  best  lens  for  your  purest ^  will  be  ssnt  frte 
m  rtgnest.  A  na  why  not  call  on  your  dsaler  t 

Bausch  ^  Ipmb  Optical  ©• 

N*  veaa  wwshincton  Chicago  sah  ruANasco 
LONOON  liCX:H ESTER,.  N.Y.  'RAMKroaT 


“FuaMSH  YOUR  HOME  WITH  FURNITURE  CLASSICS" 

RETTIAG 

MAMOGAW  rURNlTURZ 
IS  GRAND  RAPIDS’  FINEST 
ACHIEVEMENT  IN  BEAUTIFUL 
GENUINELY  WELL  MADEC 

PERIOD  FURNITURE 


RrmNC  niRHiTuat  is  Soto  ONtT  By  The  finest  Stores 
Our  Booklet  of  Miniatures  ufoh  Request 

R£nwc  nJR^flTUKE  CimNY 

CHAND  WIDS  niCHIG/W. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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I  You  Can  Gel 
1  One  of  these 

Flexible  Flyer  Racers 


By  doing  an  hour  or 
two’s  e£isy  work  for  us 


after  school  hours  or  some  Saturday.  You  can 
guess  what  the  work  is.  It  is  getting  subscrip¬ 
tions  to  Everybody’s  Magazine.  And  nothing 
is  easier.  You  need  get  only  a  very  few  sub¬ 
scriptions  from  your  relatives  and  friends  to 
own  this  Racer.  Probably  by  the  time  you  have 
called  on  four  or  five  people  you  will  have 
secured  enough — and  the  racer  is  yours! 


Over 
100,000 
of  these 
Splendid  Sleds 


But  Be  Quick 
About  It 


have  been  sold  to  the  parents  of  fun- 
loving  boys  this  winter. 

But  there  are  thousands  of  boys  who  want 
to  earn  one  for  themselves — and  this  is  their 
chance. 

This  is  the  famous  “Sled  that  Steers.’’  It  will 
outlast  three  ordinary  sleds  and  give  ten  times  the 
fun.  Strong,  swift  and  safe.  The  grooved  runners 
insure  greatest  speed  and  absolutely  prevent  skidding. 

Boys  who  have  Flexible  Flyer  Racers  are  always  ahead  on 
the  hill.  No  sled  can  beat  it. 

You  can  have  one  within  the  next  week  or  two  without  one 
cent  of  cost.  But  hurry  and  get  your  sled  while  there  is  lots  of 
sleighing.  Full  particulars  will  be  sent  free  immediately,  if  you  will  write  to 

The  Flyer  Club 

Everybody's  Magazine  Sprinf  and  Macdongal  Stt.,  New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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HINDS  CREAM 

Relieves  at  once,  quickly  heals,  makes  clear,  velvety  skin.  Complexions  are  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  its  use.  Endorsed  by  refined  women.  So^hes  infants'  skin  troubles.  Men  who 
shave  pr^et  it. — Is  not  greasy;  cannot  grow  hair;  is  absolutely  harmless.  At  all  dealers. 
MHafwFlMSaMBloMMaaadTita.  A.  S.  HINDS.  57  West  St..  Portland,  Maine 


Holstein  Cows*  Milk 
Makes  Sturdy  Babies 

lhi,tsld  ilesh,  steady  weekly'gains  in  wei^t,  r^ular  sleep  and 
inst  appetite— tiut's  what  you  may  expect  of  your  baby  if  it  is  fed 
oBsInem Cows’  .Milk. 

tadr  is  a  baby  bom  with  anything  wrong  with  its  stomach  or  one 
iasill  Bot  dirive  if  properly  fed. 

Hslitein  milk  is  the  one  proper  food  for  a  bottle  baby  simply  be- 
'  like  oreut  milk.  Its  moderate  amount  of  lat 


_ 

We  are  selling  more  and  more  sau¬ 
sage  every  year,  because  we  still  use  the  same 
honest,  old-fashioned  methods  for  making  it — 
just  young  pig  pork,  home-ground  spices  and 
salt,  mixed  and  seasoned  by  a  time  tried  and 
taste  proven  recipe. 

All  orders  are  made  up  and  shipped  the  same  day 
received.  If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  our  sausage 
we  can  supply  by  express,  direct,  anywhere  in  United 
.States  or  Canada.  Write  us.  and  we’ll  gladly  tell  you 
all  about  our  sausage;  then  yon  will  know  why  so  many 
people  think  it  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

MILO  C.  JONES,  Jones  Dsdrjr  Farm 
Box  601,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wiscosxsin 


skates  for  *  ■  ^ 

handsome  feet,  and  as  strong  and  sharp  as  handsome. 


i  da  digestive  fluids. 

Is  fidiCT  milk  the  fat  globules  are  twice  as  large  as  in  Holstein 
IGb  sad  in  breast  milk.  In  the  stomach  they  form  large  solid  curds 
dSRsist  digestion.  Such  milk  is  dangerous  for  infants. 

Hsiscia  Cows’  Milk  is  produced  by  the  healthiest  and  hardiest 
dam.  It’s  a  safe  milk.  It  will  impart  to  your  baby  the  vitality 
bvldch  Holsleins  are  famous. 

If  low  milknun  cannot  supply  you  with  purebred  Holstein  Milk 
mdm  his  name  and  address  and  we  will  help  you  get  it. 

Slid  for  our  free  booklet  “The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk.” 


THE  BEST  ICE  AND  ROLLER  SKATES 

Write  for  new  catalogue  No.  9,  rnntammg  rules  of  leading  Hockey  Amocietioiim 
THE  SAMUEL  WINSLOW  SKATE  MFC.  CO. 

Factory  and  Main  Oflicee;  Woeeciler,  Ma^  U.S.A.  Sales  Rooms:  New  York.  84  QmmhmSfc 
Pacific  Coam  Salm  Agency:  Phi.  B.  Bekeait  Co.,  San  Fiandsco. 
■taeksSebotsudatLOVDOK.t  LeagLane.I.C.:  PAXI8,(4  AvanudolaOraadeA.rmsoi  Bnuih 
■TSmT  sad  BEUBAMS,  Aamalla;  SVIlBDlil,  AUCELJjn)  and  WBLLUIgTOH.  Mow  ^ 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  uniting  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


[Panama 


NORTH  GEMAN  U-OYD 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


\our  own  home-the  design  and  plan  of  U— concerns  rott 
Vitally.  Nothing  so  reflects  a  family’s  character,  happiness. 

alms,  aspirations,  flnanciai  and  Hodai  *  standing.  If  artistic  *’ REf tESENTATfVE  CALIFORNIA  HOMES  Fries  St  ct^ 
homes  mean  anything  to  you.  a  study  of  Bungalow  architecture  to  Hungmiow  and  two-atory  booM*  of  t  to  lo  roooM.  coatteaii.tootoiioir 

win  be  intensely  iLterestlog.  - 

‘Hic  moat  attractive  home*  on  eartti  are  senaina  Bunvalowa-  Their  beat  *'  WEST  COAST  BUNGALOWS  "  —  Prict  S«  cab. 

SJSj  ••  UTTLE  BUNGALOWS  "-2S  eolia  $4M  to  $l.Za-Pri.,  Scab 

plaABod.  at  aa  low  a  coat  aa  ok!  a^le  cottaaea.  Foeour  books  we  nave  _  - 

fc^pS»nsaii!?Skacription^*^f  yoa^ca^t^rH^aOwt  a  dofiw^^oitirout^  SPECIAL  OFFER-am  3  Ub  mw  far  ONE  DOUJUL 

thaw  we  mil  refimd  your  mooey.  ’  '  " 

E.  W.  STIL.LWELL  &  CO..  Architecto.  2170  Hennr  BniMiiig,  122  Third  Stoeet,  Lm  Angelo,  Cd. 


JINAICA-BERHUDA-CUBA-SmthAherica 

,  wTHt  S.S^GrosserKurfiirst** 


consists  of  airy,  interlacing  Ostermook  sheets,  of  great  I  m| 
elasticity;  clo^  in  the  tick  by  hand,  and  never  mats, 
loses  shape  or  gets  lumpy.  Is  perfectly  dry,  non-absorb¬ 
ent,  and  is  guaranteed  vermin-proof.  Softer  and  purer  than  hotx 
hair  can  be;  no  remaking  nor  restufi&ng  necessary.  We  ask  you  to 

Send  for  Our  144-paiie  Book,  Mailed  Free 

&od  a  postal  and  tMs  great  144-page  Book  and  Samples  mil  reach  yon  ^*^,{11)^ 

Mattresae,  packed'  in  leatbe^ 


Uattrtua  Pull  DambU  Bed  Bin 
A.O.A.  neklM.  4*  tbs  •  •  •  - 

aatto  Ftolih  Aeklag,  48  lb*.  •  •  • 

ltorMrlM4  Art  TwUi*.  48  lb*.  •  •  • 

■pMtol  Ratal  ttyto.  88  lb*.  .  -  • 

Extra  Thick  Fraaeb  B4ga,  88  Iba. 

■pactol  tapcfial  B4ga,  84  Iba.  •  •  - 

Extra  Thick  laparlal  >^11x4  Idea,  T8  Iba. 
ExprcM  Prepaid.  Kattnaaa  la  twa 
84e  extra.  Baallar  tUai  aaat  $1  ton  aai 


a^ubd  •  ^gv«»«8«8afu  bU8«Ki cat  t'v^iwac  APwa  nuuaiTaiuiPies  will  leavii  yw- 

K  you  order  an  Osteemoor  at  once  your  money  will  be  returned  witmw 
Question  if  dissatitbed  at  end  of  30  days.  Maiireaaea  packed  iu 
paper  and  burlap,  fully  protected.  Shipped,  express  paid,  day  order  receim 
"  juft  as  gorrf  *’  to  you.  Our  SO  years’  reputxtioi 


Don’t  let  any  one  talk  “juft  aa  good”  to  you.  Our  SO  years’ 
is  in  the  Osterjioor:  Oar  trade  mark  is  your  guarantee. 

OSTEBHOOK  &  COMPANY.  107  Ellaabeth  Street.  NE 
Oanadian  Agency:  Alaska  Feather  A  Down  Oo,.  Dontreal 

The  advertisement!  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  ■■  Turn  to  page  2. 
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LOOK! 


What  Everybody's  Magazine 
Pays  Its  Local  Representatives 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Chapin  lives  in  a  town  of  3,000  population.  In 
November  she  collected  the  subscriptions  of  22  ot  her  friends. 

On  each  subscription  she  earned  a  uberal  commission,  and  an 
additional  cash  prize  bonus  of  |20,  a  total  of  about  ^  for  col¬ 
lecting  22  subscriptions. 

W.  B.  Kern  in  another  small  town  collected  only  7  subscriptions 
in  his  spare  time  during  November.  On  each  subscription  he 
earned  a  liberal  commission,  and  in  addition  a  cash  prize  bonus 
of  $4.  2  total  of  $7.50  for  getting  only  7  subscriptions. 


5. 

1  tiane 
you  to 

Free 

OOPtlT. 

witboto 

Iherelte 

Bceirci 

>atatioi 

YOU 


Got  16  Subscriptions 
Earned  $25 


Miss  Daisy  E.  Butler  lives  in  a  town  of  less  than  1,000  pop¬ 
ulation  in  Indiana.  In  November  she  collected  lOsub^riptions 
for  Everybody's  Magazine  and  The  Delineator,  earned  a  liberal 
commission  on  each  subscription  and  in  addition  a  cash  prize 
bonus  of  $20,  a  total  of  more  than  $25  for  a  few  hours’  work. 


Miss  J.  E.  Crafts  lives  in  a  small  place  of  less  than  500  pop- 
Got  15  Subscriptions  ulation,  yet  during  November  she  was  able  to  secure  15  sud- 
_  j  scriptions  to  Everybody's  and  The  Delineator.  On  each  sub- 

E&meo  $20  scription  she  earned  a  commission,  and  in  addition  a  cash  prize 

bonus  of  $15,  a  total  of  over  $20  for  only  15  subscriptions. 


These  are  somewhat  exceptional  rewards,  of  course,  but 
there  were  hundreds  of  other  men  and  women,  young  and  old, 
who  received  prize  checks  at  the  end  of  November  of  $5,  $10 
and  $15  and  up  to  $50  for  their  services  in  Novemberasthe  local 
representatives  of  Everybody's  Magazine  and  The  Delineator. 


We  Want  MORE  Representatives 

who  will  devote  their  spare  time  to  collecting  renewals  and  forwarding  new 
subscriptions  to  E-verybody' s  Magaxine  and  The  Delineator. 

Just  a  little  of  your  spare  time  is  all  that  is  needed.  Experience  is  not 
essential  to  success.  By  devoting  a  few  hours  each  week  to  our  interests 
you  should  be  able  to  earn  anywhere  from  $5  to  $50  per  month. 

A  prize  is  guaranteed  to  every  representative  who  sends  in  live 
or  more  subscriptions  in  a  month.  If  you  know  5,  10  or  20 
persons  from  whom  you  could  secure  subscriptions  to 
Everybody's  or  The  Delineator,  or  if  you  have  any  spare 
time  you  could  devote  to  collecting  renewal  orders  from 
our  old  subscribers,  you  should  write  immediately  for 
full  particulars  of  this  money-making  opportunity. 


EVERYBODY’S 
MAGAZINE 

Sprne  k  Mac^Mfsl  Sts., 
New  Twrk  City 


Fill  out  this  Coupon  and 
Mail  it  to  us  To-day 


Send  full  particulars 
regarding  your  terms  to  local 
representatives  to 


Name 


Street  Address 


Town 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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PHOTOGRAPH  THIS 
BOTTLE  AND  LABEL 
ON  YOUR  MEMORY 


■  ^  You  Should  Have 

r  Absorbine,  Jr, 

In  Your  “First  Aid”  Cabinet 


r  It  is  a  dependable  preparation  for  the 
numerous  household  accidents — even  in 
major  cases  you  will  assist  your  physician 
by  its  use  awaiting  his  arrival.  Applied  to 
cuts,  bruises,  wounds  and  sores  it  makes  the 
part  thoroughly  aseptic,  kills  the  germs  and 
promotes  rapid  and  healthy  healing. 
Absorbine,  Jr.  contains  no  poisons  or  acids 
and  is  harmless  to  the  most  sensitive  tissues. 


ABSORBINE  J5 


THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


It  u  a  different  kind  of  liniment.  It  b  a 
non*poisonoas  Antiseptic  and  Germicide 


This  doubles  its  efficiency  and  it  may  therefore 
be  prescribed  and  used  with  every  confidence  where^ 
ever  a  high-grade  liniment  or  a  safe,  powerful  ger¬ 
micide  is  indicated. 

To  reduce  inflammatoiy  conditions — sprains, 
wrenches,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands. 
To  reduce  bursal  enlargements  and  infiltrations— wens,  weeping  sinews,  etc. 
Absorbine,  Jr.  is  a  discutient  and  resolvent. 

To  allay  pain  anywhere— its  anodyne  effect  is  prompt  and  permanent. 

To  spray  the  throat  if  sore  or  infected— a  io%  or  20%  solution  of  Absorbine, 
Jr.  is  healing  and  soothing  and  will  destroy  bacteria. 

^  To  heal  cuts,  bruises,  lacerations,  sores  and  ulcers. _ 

IT  KILLS  GERMS 

Ev,  \  Athletes  and  Trainers  use  Absottei*,  Jr.,  not  only  to  overcome  these  Isfcsi^sry  esptri^t 

\  conditions  but  as  a  preventive.  After  severe  exercise  a  rub>down  with  ••••rvatisa*  rtpsrti  Od.  M.  Ifii* 

Vm  /4itiit«w4  rnvi*  ^  **Ib  rwnr»M  nTfUstfifectiaff.  aatiMf 


W  F  TOUNG  Abaorhtne.  Jr.  diluted  (one  ounce  to  a  quart  of  water  or  Witch 
'  ^  «  Hazel),  limbers  up  the  stiff  joints  and  muscles,  tXopt  inflamma¬ 

tion  and  prevents  soreness.  This  solution  is  abo  antiseptic 


V  *“>*1  prevents  soreness.  This  solution  is  also  ai 

121  TeapleStrMt  >  and  germicidal. 

SpriatfitU,  Masa  V  Absorbine.  Jr.  is  sold  by  leading  druggists  at  Si.oo  and  S2.00 
>  a  bottle  or  sent  direct,  all  charges  paid.  Descriptive 
•  Eaclowd6aH  I  Sc  In  a  pamphlet  and  detailed  laboratory  reports  by  eminent 
^^r.d"TSiAL*Si-i?ta^.  Europ<^  chemists  free  to  physicians 

Abserbin.,  Jr.,  pamphlet  \  dentists  on  request. 

IT^dence  mKlUtmrmorrre  A  UbcTal  Trial  Bottlc 


WILUKD  H.  MORSE.  H.  D.. 
si  Haitiwd.  Csaa., 
ailw  Iststatery  cxpcricacs  saJ  disial 
■burvstisa,  rtpsits  Od.  M,  ltl2: 
•■In  the  proceM  of  dMitfeeting.  anlhqv 
tiring  and  sterilizing  the  mouth— the  vts. 
tibule  of  the  body,  the  incufantor  for  path 
ogenic  otgaaiams.  dependence  may  be 

placed  on  Abaorbine.  Jr.,  whichalfordsa 

thorough  process  and  is  of  spedSe  sod 
distiliGtive  vnlue. 


to  physicians 


witl  be  sent  to  your  address  upon  receipt  of  lOe  in 
k  stamps.  Sand  tor  trial  bottle  or  procure  tegular 
*  sixe  from  your  druggist  today. 

a  ManafaeturtJ  only  hy 


W.F.  YOUNG,  PJ>Ti 

. a  121  Temple  St.,  i. 

^  LoMlaat  4  OU  S...  Lu>..  C.  ( 


Introduced  into  the  onl  cavity,  it  car^ 
an  active  etiect  to  every  part  otf  the  ww. 
plu^nx,  tontilt,  etc.,  and  i«  free 
toxicity,  irritating  properties  or  other 
hamftil  action. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  numerous  dii^aa- 
tage«  existing  in  the  ordinary  ■»<<***~* 
dishifectioo  otf  Uie  mouth,  It  is  P***f|*  ^ 
find  an  agent  that  can  be  relied 
InAanimatory  conditions,  and  its  ^Ncasaat 
taste  makes  it  especially  suitable.  * 
(Complete  report  mafled  up<«  requeU) 


121  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mngg. 

London:  4  Old  Swan  Lano.  E.  C.  Mnefraal*  474  St.  Paol  St. 
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COLT  REVOLVER 

And  between  the  two  a  century  of  achievement 
wherein  the  name  COLT  has  become  pre-eminent 
throughout  the  world. 

You  Can’t  Forget  to  Make  It  Safe 


Time  was  when 
the  old,  rusty  flint¬ 
lock  guarded  the 


now  It  s 


THE  WORLD'S  R  GHT  ARM 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 


r  RAILWAY 


Carrier  of  the  South 

O.  .  V  MF»  ■ 


Start  Your  Winter 
Tour  Right 


>  You  will  find  every- 

I  thing  that  contributes 

■  V^SSDjHH  {  luxury,  safety 

■  I  illlllrr^lH  I  speed  on  the 

smooth-running 
through  passenger 
trainsof  theSOUTH- 
ERN  Railway. 

Club,  drawing  room,i 
■"'  library,  sleeping  and// 

observation  cars.  A'^ 
dining  car  service  and 
cuisine  of  surpassing  excel¬ 
lence.  Wonderful  panorama  along  the  entire  route. 

The  Popular  Route  for  the  Famous 
Winter  Resorts  of  the  South  and  Southeast 
Colmnbia,  Aiken,  Augusta,  Savannah,  Florida, 
Asheville,  “The  Land  of  the  Sky” 


im 


SOUTHERN  Railway  operates  Pullman 
trains  from  New  York  to  Atlanta,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  and  New  Orleans,  giving  highest  stan¬ 
dard  of  service.  Connections  arc  made  for  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Central  America  and  Panama. 

Fw  Tickets,  Literature  and  Information  apply  to 
Any  Agent  of  Southern  Railway  or  Connecting  Lines. 


New  TerS  Office:  2M  RM  Aee.  B«iea  Office:  332  Weekatle*  S( 
Chicaft  Office:  M  W*  St.  St.  Lews  Office:  719  OIitc  9I. 

Washtpflep  Office:  79S  Fificcpth  St..  N.  W. 

Kmms  City  Office.  U^ri  ef  TraAe  B«iMii« 


Kaatas  City  Office.  Bear*  ef  TrMc  BwMiPt  ^ 

SeatKern  Railway  System  embraces  territory  offeriny  onttsoally  attraethre  •subiomu-  _ 
neratiee  places  for  ineestment  in  agriculture,  fruit  culture,  farming  and  man^MlilaflBR.  ■%„ 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magasine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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The  original  campanili  were  the 
watch-towers  of  old  Venice,  guard¬ 
ing  the  little  republic  from  invasion 
by  hostile  fleets. 

Later,  bells  were  mounted  in 
these  same  towers  to  give  warning 
of  attack  and  celebrate  victories. 

Judged  by  modern  telephone 
standards,  such  a  system  of  com¬ 
munication  seems  crude  and  in- 
^uate. 

In  the  civilization  of  to-day,  a 
more  perfect  intercommunication  is 


essential  to  national  safety,  con¬ 
venience  and  progress. 

The  Bell  System  binds  together 
a  nation  of  nearly  one  hundred 
million  people,  by  “highways  of 
speech”  extending  into  every  nook 
and  corner  of  this  great  country. 

Seven  million  Bell  telephone 
stations  are  the  watch-towers 
which  exchange,  daily,  twenty-five 
million  messages  for  the  happiness, 
prosperity  and  progress  of  all  the 
people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


And  Associated  Companies 
Policy  One  System 


Universal  Service 


Seven  Million  Watch-Towers 
in  the  Bell  System 


Kindly  mention  Eveiybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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NABISCO 

The  one  dessert  confection  to  be  served  on  any 
and  all  occasions — with  ices  and  sherbets,  with 
fruits  and  beverages. 

In  ten  cent  tins;  also  in 
twenty-five  cent  tins. 

CHOCOLATL  TOKENS— 
Another  dessert  confection 
coated  with  rich  chocolate. 


1 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


“  THE  WOOD  ETERNAL" 

is,  has  been,  and  always  will  be 

The  Safest 
Most  Enduring  ^ 
Mo  St  Economical 

BOAT  MATERIAL 

ever  grown  by  nature  or  made  by  man. 

The  U.  S,  GOV’T  REPORT,  (June,  1911) 

says  that  “John  Lawson,  writing  about  1714 
upon  the  resources  of  North  Carolina,  gives 
valuable  information  upon  the  CYPRESS 
canoes’  part  in  the  coast  and  river  commerce 
at  that  time.’’  How  reasonable,  then,  is  the  de¬ 
duction  that  “the  best  canoe  wood  in  early  times 
was  Cypress,’’ — and  how  inevitable  that  later 
on  “builders  of  sailboats  and  small  ships  in  the 
South  drew  liberally  upon  Cypress  for  planking, 
decking,  masts,  and  other  parts  of  the  vessel.” 

198  YEARS  LATER -IN  1912 

we  find  a  typical  case  of  a  modem  sailboat  in 
Michigan,  planked  with  CYPRESS  and  perfectly 
of  the  “Cypress  sound,  even  at  the  waterline,  a/fcr  20  years' «se — 
Pocket”  Library  whereas  the  gunwales  (of  a  much  “harder” 
is  what  you  want.  wood)  are  rotting  away— without  even  a  “5-day 
(  Drop  a  line  quick)  notice,  ’  ’  CYP^SS  is  the  Answer.  Mr.  Sea-dog! 


Brand  New 


CROSBY- 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer 
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THE  ANSWER 

In  the  make-up  of  the  Packard  “38**  carriage 
are  more  features  directly  appealing  to  the 
owner  and  driver  than  ever  before  have 
been  embodied  in  any  one  motor  vehicle 


Ltft  Drive 

Avoids  the  necessity  of  stepidod  into 
the  street.  This  result  in  connection 
with  other  far  reachind  improve¬ 
ments. 

Electric  Self’Starier 

Easily  and  simply  operated  from  a 
drivi^  position. 

Centralized  Control 

Complete  mastery  of  the  csr  from 
the  driver’s  seat.  A  compact  ar- 
randement  at  the  finder  tips  operated 
with  the  slidhtest  effort. 

Electric  Lighting 

Controllind  switches  at  the  central¬ 
ized  control  board. 

Separate  Ignition 

A  hidh  tension  dual  idnition  system 
independent  of  the  self-stsrtind  bst- 
tery  and  motor-denerstor.  Insures 
Packard  efficiency  at  all  speeds. 

Hydranlic  Governor 

Ensbiind  the  novice  to  drive  with 
the  assurance  of  sn  expert.  Prevents 
"stallind"  the  motor  in  crowded 
traffic  ;^preventa  racind  the  motor 
when  *  declutcliind”:  Aords  adree- 
able  uniformity  of  road  speeds 
without  requirind  skillful  use  of  the 
accelerator  pedal. 


Short  Taming  Rodins 

The  Packard  “38"  turns  in  a  circle 
forty-one  and  one-half  feet  in 
diameter. 

Six-Cylinders  Perfected 

Flexible,  efficient,  silent,  divind  mo¬ 
tion  with  no  sense  of  exerted  power. 

Dry  Plate  Clntck 

Proof  adainst  “burnind  leather" 
surfaces  and  certain  of  endadement 
without  "drabbind." 

Forced  Feed  Oiling 

Especially  desirable  for  "sizes."  An 
auxiliary  system  feeds  oil  directly  to 
the  cylinder  walls  and  is  automatic¬ 
ally  redulated  for  different  motor 
speeds. 

Six-Inch  Depth  of  Frame 

Overcomes  the  saddind  tendency 
which  is  the  cause  body  distor¬ 
tion,  body  squeaks  and  crampind 
of  doors. 

Size  of  Crank  Shaft 

The  diameter  of  the  crank  shaft  is 
2yi  inches.  Ample  size  of  bearinds 
insures  maximum  period  of  service 
without  refittind. 


The  sum  of  these  essentials  is  to  be  found  in  no  other 
car.  ^  This  comprehensive  solution,  in  one  motor 
carriage,  of  all  the  chief  problems  of  recent  years, 
compels  the  consideration  of  the  critical  patron 

Demonstration  on  any  kind  of  a  road 
Color  catalog  mailed  upon  reqnest 

Packard  Motor  Gar  Company,  Detroit 


m 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magarine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


This  Symbol  oh  all 
pdison  Mazda  Cartons 


For  the  same  money 
^  now  pay  for 

^  ^  ^  current  for  the  old-style 

caurbon  lamp,  you  can  have  your  choice  of 

3  times  as  much  light  in  each  room — or 
3  times  as  m£uiy  rooms  lighted — or 
3  times  as  many  hours  of  light 

if,  instead  of  the  carbon  lamp,  you  use 

£dison  Mazda  Lamps 

Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  Eldison 
Mazda  Lamp  and  the  old-style  carbon  leunp? 

Look  at  the  pictures.  Note  the  difference  in  internal  con¬ 
struction  of  these  two  kinds  of  lamps.  Then  look  at 
your  lamp.  Which  kind  are  you  using  ? 

Your  nearest  electrical  dealer  or  lighting  company  will 
gladly  show  you  the  various  sizes  of  Edison  Mazda  Lamps. 

General  Electric  Company 

Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 
Seles  Ottoes  ia  ell  Lerge  Cities.  Ageaeies  Ererywhere 


ts  at  the 
of  One 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Any  athlete  who  ums  Ivoty  Soap  will  tell  you  that  the  best  thing  about  a 
hard  game  or  other  physical  exercise  is  the  bath  which  follows  it.  The 
soothing,  refreshing,  glowing  cleanliness  produced  by  Ivory  Soap  is  evident 
especially  to  him  because: 

After  physical  exertion  the  akin  is 
extremely  sensitive  and  sometimes 
sore  from  chafing  and  perspiration.  A 
soap  which  at  this  time  can  cleanse 
thoroughly  without  making  the  skin 
bum,  naturally  makes  a  very  grateful 
bath. 

Ivory  Soap,  being  mild,  pure  and  free 
from  alkali,  can  be  rubbed  into  the 
open  pores  without  the  slightest  irri¬ 
tation.-  It  does  nothing  but  cleanse. 


Then,  being  free  from  excessive  oil, 
it  rinses  readily,  leaving  the  skin  not 
only  clean  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
but  soothed,  cooled  and  refreshed. 

The  satiafaction  which  Ivory  Soap 
gives  under  such  extreme  conditions 
shows  why  it  has  attained  its  wide¬ 
spread  use  and  why  it  is  so  desirable 
not  only  for  toilet  and  bath  but  for 
all  purposes  requiring  a  better  than 
ordinary  soap. 


IVORY  SOAP 


MAGAZINE 


The  advertiseirier.ts  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


IN  ITS  SUBSTANTIAL  DIGNITY 'GOOD  TASTE 
e^THE  COMFORT  IT  PROVIDES 'THE  PEERLESS 
LIMOUSINE  SATISFIES  EVERY  REQUIREMENT 
FOR  CITY  AND  SUBURBAN  USE 

IT  IS  ELECTRICALLY  LIGHTED  INSIDE  AND 
OUT' AND  IS  STARTED  PROMPTLY  BY 

THE  PEERLESS  ELECTRIC  STARTER 


THE  PEERLESS  MOTOR  CAR  CO'CLEVELAND 


. 
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